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phenomenon,  suppose  that  some  of  the  molecules  of  alcohol 
take  up  their  position  in  the  interstices  of  the  water  and  vice 
versa. 

It  should  also  have  been  learnt  that  matter  often  possesses  all 
or  some  of  the  following  properties,  namely,  Divisibility,  Porosity, 
Compressibility,  Elasticity,  and  Inertia — as  well  as  what  is  meant, 
in  a  general  way,  by  each  of  these  terms.  We  shall  have, 
in  this  chapter,  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  phenomena 
associated  with  some  of  these  properties,  and  also  to  learn  that 
the  simple  division  of  material  things  into  gases,  liquids,  and 
solids  is  not  a  sufficiently  accurate  expression  of  what  is  known 
on  the  subject. 

The  States  of  Matter. — There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line 
dividing  one  state  of  matter  from  another.  There  is  a  gradual 
transition  from  that  ideal  form  of  matter — a  perfect  solid — 
through  several  stages  to  a  gas,  and  on  to  what  is  known  as 
radiant  matter.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  mobile  and 
viscous  liquids,  and  we  must  think  of  sealing-wax  not  as  a  solid 
but  as  a  very  viscous  liquid  because  of  the  power  of  flowing 
which  it  has  been  seen  to  possess.^  However  soft  a  material 
thing  may  be,  yet  if  it  has  no  power  of  flowing,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  solid.  Thus  jelly  is  a  solid  because  it  will  not 
flow,  a  fact  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  very  small 
weight,  such  as  a  mustard  seed,  upon  it ;  the  slight  depression 
which  the  seed  causes  does  not  increase  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
hence  there  is  no  flow,  or  the  jelly  possesses  a  certain  small 
amount  of  rigidity. 

Solids. — Rigidity. — This  possession  of  rigidity  constitutes  a 
means  of  distinguishing  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid,  and  we 
shall  do  well  to  consider  more  fully  what  is  meant  by  the  property. 
Imagine  a  material  substance,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  suppose 
it  in  the  form  of  a  wire,  acted  upon  by  a  stress,^  brought  about, 
for  instance,  by  the  action  of  a  stretching  weight.  If  the  wire 
experienced  a  definite  elongation  which  did  not  increase  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  which  remained 
constant  for  the  same  stretching  weight,  it  would  be  a  perfect 
solid.  Ordinary  wires,  such  as  those  of  iron  or  copper,, appear 
to  exhibit  this  behaviour  when  only  approximate  measurements 
are  made,  but  if  the  measurements  are  accurate  enough  it  is 

^  PAysufgTaphyybr  Beginners^  p.  6.  2  ibid.^  p.  38. 
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found  that  the  elongation  is  subject  to  a  very  slight  and  gradual 
increase.  The  ratio  of  the  deformation,  in  our  example  the 
amount  of  stretching,  to  the  deforming  force,  which  is  here  the 
stretching  weight,  is  in  a  perfect  solid  always  the  same — or,  as  is 
more  commonly  said,  it  is  constant  This  can  be  expressed  ' 
differently — the  material  body  under  consideration  is  in  a  state 
of  stress,  while  the  deformation  is  known  as  a  strain,  so  that  we 
can  write  for  a  perfect  solid 

strain 

iiFess     =     a  constant. 

If  the  value  of  this  fraction  were  o  and  remained  so,  such  a 
solid  would  be  absolutely  rigid  ;  in  those  solids  where  its  value 
is  very  small,  or  where  the  deformation  produced  is  exceedingly 
small  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  deforming  force  we  have 
a  very  high  degree  of  rigidity.  In  other  words,  if  the  reciprocal 
of  the  above  fraction,  i.e. — stress  divided  by*  strain — which  is 
known  as  the  co-efficient  of  rigidity,  is  very  high,  the  solid  is 
spoken  of  as  rigid.  Whereas  if  the  co-efficient  of  rigidity  is 
very  small  the  solid  is  said  to  be  soft.  Hence  in  soft  solids  a 
small  deforming  force,  or  a  slight  stress,  produces  a  consider- 
able strain,  as  with  the  jelly  described. 

Fluids. — Referring  to  the  above  equation,   in   the  case  of 
those  material  bodies  where  the  value  of  the  fraction  is  not  con- 
stant, but  increases  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  term  fluid  is 
used.     Since,  as  was  noticed  by  Maxwell  and  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  value  of  the  fraction  in  the  case  of  metal 
wires  increases  slightly  with  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
duration  of  the  action  of  the  deforming  force,  it  is  evident  that 
to  this  small  extent  the  metal  possesses  fluidity.     But  the  resist- 
ance to  their  flow,  or  their  viscosity,  is  very  high.     Soft  solids  are 
generally  less  viscous,  though  in  some  bodies  ordinarily  thought 
of  as  solids  the  degree  of  fluidity  is  very  considerable.     The 
behaviour  of  sealing-wax  and  pitch  has  already  been  studied  by 
the  student.     With  these  substances  the  value  of  the  expression 
— strain  divided  by  stress — does  increase  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
though  only  slowly.     They  are  very  viscous   fluids.      As   the 
amount  of  viscosity  diminishes,  the  fluids  become  tcvox^  ^xA 
more  mobile,    hs  far  as  we  have  gone,  tYieTeioie,  ^^  V-aN^ 
traced  a  gradual  passage,  by  imperceptible  steps,  itom  ^xv  \^^"aN. 
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perfect  solid  to  rigid  solids,  soft  solids,  viscous  liquids,   until 
we  have  reached  mobile  liquids. 

Vapours. — Suppose  that  a  quantity  of  an  ordinary  mobile 
liquid,  such  as  water,  is  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel,  which  if 
does  not  fill,  and  that  all  air  is  removed  from  the  space  above 
the  liquid,  and  the  vessel  closed :  there  will  be  nothing  but 
the  water  in  the  vessel,. and' its- surface  will  be  clearly  marked 
But  from  what  the  student  knows  of  evaporation  he  will  per- 
ceive that  a  certain  definite  quantity  (depending  upon  the  tem- 
perature) of  the  water  will  become  converted  into  a  gas  which 
will  fill  the  space  above  the  liquid,  and  exert  a  pressure  upon 
the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel.  If  the  temperature  is  raised 
the  amount  volatilised  will  be  increased  and  the  internal  pres- 
sure will  become  greater.  If  the  temperature  is  lowered,  some 
of  the  gas  above  the  water  will  be  condensed  again  into  a  liquid. 
Gases  of  this  order,  which  by  a  diminution  of  temperature  are 
easily  converted  mto  liquids,  are  known  as  vapours.  A  xiistinc- 
tion  between  what  are  called  j<a!/«r<2/^^  vapours  and  those  kiiown 
as  unsaturated  is  drawn.'  The  former  are  those  which  only  .a 
slight  amount  of  cooling  will  liquefy,  while  the  latter  may  under- 
go some  considerable  cooling  without  experiencing  condensatiohV 
It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  under  some  circumstances  this 
condensation  can  also  be  brought  about  by  an  increase  of  the 
external  pressure. 

The  Critical  Condition. — There  is  a  point  in  the  passage 
of  matter  from  the  gaseous  to  the  liquid  condition  at  Which  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  substance  is  a  gas' or  a  liquids 
Cagniard  de  la  Tour  observed  in  1822,^  by  heating  some  liquids 
in  glass  tubes  which  they  almost  filled,  that  when  a  certain 
temperature  was  reached,  the  substance,  "which  till  then  was 
partly  liquid  and  partly  gaseous,  suddenly  became  uniform  in 
appearance  throughout."  There  was  no  line  of  demarcation  to 
be  distinguished.  His  explanation  that  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
stance at  this  particular  temperature  was  converted  into  a  gas 
was  erroneous,  as  we  shall  see.  Dr.  Andrews  explained  the 
actual  condition  of  things  by  researches  on  carbon  dioxide  in 
1869.2  He  found  "that  the  gaseous  and  liquid  states  are  only 
widely  separated  forms  of  the  same  condition  of  matter,  and 

5  Annates  de  Chimie^  2me  serie,  XXI.  et  XXII. 
^  J'Ailosophicat  Transactions  ^  1^69,  p.  S1S« 
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may  be  made  to  pass  one  into  the  other  without  any  interruption 
or  breach  of  continuity."  Dr.  Andrews  found  in  the  case  of 
carbon  dioxide  that  at  31°  C,  if  the  gas  be  subjected  toVpressure 
of  73  atmospheres,  the  gaseous  merges  into  the  liquid  condition. 
No  pressure,  however  high,  will  liquefy  gaseous  carbon  dioxide 
when  it  is  at  a  temperature  above  31°  C.  But  if,  while  under  the 
nfluence  of  a  pressure  greater  than  73  atmospheres,  it  is  cooled 
below  31°  C.  it  becomes  a  liquid^-lhough  the  passage  from  one 
condition  to  the  other  cannot  be  observed.  This  temperature 
of  3i^C.  for  carbon  dioxide  is  known  as  its  critical  temperature. 

Gases. — There  is  a  critical  temperature  for  every  gas. 
In  the  case  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  permanent  gases — 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c. — the  critical  temperature  is  very  low 
indeed,  that  of  oxygen  being  -113°  C,  and,  consequently,  it 
is  only  at  a  very  low  temperature  that  the  action  of  even  a  great 
pressure  will  cause  their  condensation.  These  considerations 
afford  us  another  means  of  distinguishing  between  a  vapour 
and  a  gas.  Since  no  pressure  is  sufficient  to  liquefy  a  gas  which 
is  at  a  temperature  higher  than  the  critical  temperature,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  is  not,  under  these  circumstances,  a  vapour; 
while,  since  it  is  easily  liquefied  when  cooled  below  its  critical 
temperature,  it  is  then  a  vapour.  Or,  vapours  are  gases  below 
their  critical  temperatures,  , 

Radiant  Matter. — Experiments  made  with  air  and  other 
gases  at  an  extremely  low  pressure,  such  as  exists  in  the  so- 
called  "vacuum  "  tubes  with  which  every  reader  will  doubtless 
be  familiar,  tend  to  show  that  highly  rarefied  gases  behave  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  If  an  electric  discharge  from  an  induction 
coil  or  an  electrical  machine  is  sent  through  a  gas  in  this 
highly  rarefied  condition  it  glows  with  a  very  bright  light. 
When  the  amount  of  gas  in  the  tube  is  very  minute,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  if  the  "  vacuum  is  good,"  and  the  tube  is  very 
narrow,  the  passage  of  the  electric  flash  causes  the  glow  produced 
to  break  up  into  layers  of  a  most  beautiful  kind.  Fig.  i,  which 
flicker  considerably  as  the  intensity  of  the.  discharge  varies. 
When  the  pressure  in  the  tube  has  been  diminished  to  an 
amount  about  one-millionth  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
highly  rarefied  matter  still  present  becomes  radiant,  Su^.'w^^ 
and  unusual  phenomena  are  observed.  TYve  tivoVecvAt^  oi  'gzcs* 
fv/j/ch  come  In  contact  with  the  negative  po\e  ate  te^eW^^  Vcv  ^ 
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in  these  tubes  and  a  gas  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  pressure  as  there  is  between 
such  a  gas  and  a  liquid. 

Properties  of  Matter.— It  will  now 
be  necessary  to  carry  what  has  been 
said  about  the  general  properties  of 
matter  in  the  elementary  stage  of  the 
subject  a  little  further  ;  and  we  shall  do 
this  by  considering  in  order  the  subjects 
of  compression,  elasticity,  and  torsion. 

GompresBion  and  Bxteuaibility. 
— These  properties  follow  the  same  rules, 
and  hence  we  can  deal  with  them 
together  in  a  very  large  measure.  Some 
substances  if  acted  upon  by  a  stretching 
stress  become  greatly  elongated,  while 
others  experience  very  little  such  exten- 


Clay  affords  an  instance  of  the  latter 

bodies,  while  india-rubber  can  be  cited 

as  a  good  example  of  the  former.     If  a 

piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  is  stretched  by  a  weight,'  and  if  we 

elongation  produced  in  the  length  of 

1  Pkyshp-atkufir  Btgin^lr,,  V.  6. 


lubing,  and  divide  the  increase  of  lenglh  by  ihe  original  length, 
we  shall  have  measured  the  extension  produced. 

originiil  length 

The  extensibility  of  the  india-rubber  is  found  by  dividing  the 
eaenaion  obtained  by  the  stretching  weight.  Or  t!ii 
bilily  is  the  ratio  between  the  extension  produced  and  the 
extending  force. 

extension  .   ... 

— .  -  ,--— r =  extensibility. 

extending  force  ■' 

'    Extension  of  solids  cannot  go  on  indefini 
with  which  the  wire,  rod,  cord,  or  whatever 


I 


>f  prxucliiig  a  pail  of  the  glass  frsm  Molecular 


body  is  used,  is  increased,  a  point  is  gradually  reached  at  which 
the  cohesion  of  the  substance  is  exceeded,  and  the  body  is 
broken.  The  weight  which  for  a  given  wire  just  causes  breaking 
is  spoken  of  as  the  breaking  "weight,  and  is  evidently  a  measure 
of  the  body's  cohesion.  Bodies  are  compressed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  external  pressure.  The  compression  is  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  the  decrease  in  volume  produced  to  the  original  volume 
of  the  body;  while  as  before  the  compressWiiViV.'j  \s  "ihe,  la.'ui  <A 
(he  compression  to  the  compressing  force.     A.s  es.ce^&wt  e-*x.ft'ci- 
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sion  causes  breaking,  so  excessive  compression  results  in 
crushing^  the  pressure  which  just  causes  crushing  being  referred 
to  as  the  crushing  pressure. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  engineers  that  they  should 
have  accurate  knowledge  of  these  co-efficients  for  all  the 
miaterials  they  use  in  their  work,  and  very  accurate  mechanisms 
have  been  designed  for  determining  the  strength  of  materials,  but 
the  mterested  student  should  read  books  devoted  to  this  subject.^ 

Elasticity. — Elasticity  is  regarded  as  a  tendency  to  go  back 
to  the  original  form  or  volume  after  being  forced  out  of  it  and 
it  can  be  developed  in  solids  in  at  least  four  ways,  by  pressure, 
by  pulling,  by  bending,  and  by  twisting.  The  elasticity  called 
into  play  by  pressure  is,  however,  common  to  all  forms  of  matter, 


Fig.  3. — Mechanical  Effect  produced  by  Radiant  Matter. 

while  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  regard  the  other 
three  as  specific  properties  of  solids. 

In  the  case  of  an  elastic  body  undergoing  compression, 
another  force  is  called  into  existence  which  acts  in  opposition  to 
that  bringing  about  compression,  and  this  force,  known  as 
that  of  restitution^  is  the  result  of  the  body's  elasticity.  It  is  the 
effort  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity  to  prevent  com- 
pression. The  ratio  of  the  force  of  restitution  to  that  of  com- 
pression is  spoken  of  as  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity.  If  this 
value  were  o  the  body  would  be  inelastic;  if  it  were  i  it  would 
be  perfectly  elastic^  but  neither  of  these  values  are  known  for 
any  form  of  matter.  All  observed  values  lie  between  these  limits 
or  all  known  substances  are  imperfectly  elastic. 

^  Such  as  Anderson's  Strength  of  MatixxaU. 
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In  order  that  a  body  might  be  perfectly  elastic,  it  would  have 
to  possess  the  following  properties ' : — 

1.  It  must  offer  a  definite  resistance  to  distortion. 

2.  The  distortion  is  not  permanent,  and  if  the  deforming  pres- 
sure be  removed,  the  distorted  body  springs  back  to  its  original 
form  or  bulk. 

3.  The  distorting  pressure  must  be  continuously  maintained 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  distortion. 

4.  As  long  as  a  distorting  pressure  is  kept  up,  there  is  a  counter 
pressure  or  restitution  pressure  developed  and  sustained  in  the 
elastic  substance.  As  this  holds  the  deforming  pressure  in  check, 
and  is  in  equilibrium  with  it,  thus  setting  up  a  condition  of  stress 
in  the  substance,  it  must  be  numerically  equal  to  it. 

5.  The  restitution  pressure  does  not  become  diminished  by 
lapse  of  time. 

Elasticity  of  Pulling.— Modulus  of 
Blastioity.— 

ExPT.  I. — Hang  a  piece  of  india-rubber  cord 
about  2  feet  long  to  a  support  as  in  Fig.  4,  and 
attach  a  scale  pan  to  the  free  end.  Thrust  two 
pins  through  the  india-rubber  about  18  inches  apart 
when  the  pan  is  empty.  Add  a  weight  of  say  100 
grams  and  observe  the  distance  between  the  pins, 
either  by  means  of  a  scale  fixed  to  the  support,  or 
by  direct  measurement.  Double  the  weight  and 
again  observe  the  elongation  produced.  Substitute 
a  thicker  piece  of  india-rubber  cord  for  the  first 
piece  used,  and  repeat  the  experiment.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  elongation  is  different. 

Careful  experiments  in  which  the  measure- 
ments are  very  accurately  performed  by  means 
of  a  cathetometer,  which  is  a  telescope  mov- 
mg  up  and  down  a  carefully  divided  upright, 
have  established  the  rule  that  the  amount  of 
elongation  depends  upon  the  following  factors, 
viz.  ;  the  length  of  the  wire,  rod,  or  cord,  the 
sectional  area,  the  material,  and  the  amount  of  ^ig.  4.— Experiment 

,  1  '         f  to  illustrate  the  lon- 

the  Stretchmg  force.  gitudinal  stretching 

of  an   India-rubber 
For  a  given  wire  of  an  original  length  /,  stretched      Coid. 
by  a  weight  W  until  its  length  is-/',  it   is  found, 

i  See  DanieU's  Texf  Book  of  the  Principles  0/ Physics,  p.  ^64. 


^i 
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provided  that  the    wire  is  not   stretched    beyond  its  limit  of  perfect 

elasticity, 

length  when  stretched  -  original  length  .     , 

>  ^ .—-^      =  constant 

original  length  x  stretching- weight 

or  —Jl-  =  constant 
AV 

That  is  the  ratio  of  the  extension  (p.  7)  to  the  extending  force,  or  the 
extensibility  is  constant. 

The  amount  of  elongation,  within  the  limits  of  elasticity,  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  wire,  to  the  stretching  weight,  and  to 
the  specific  elasticity  of  the  material ;  but  inversely  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  wire.  If  we  call  the  specific  elasticity 
E  and  the  area  of  the  section  j,  still  using  the  letters  above  for  the  length 
and  stretching  weight,  we  can  express  the  rule  by  an  equation  : — 

specific  elasticity  x  original 

length  when  stretched  -  original  length  = 'i-Sg'''  '^  stretching  weight 

area  of  cross  section 
or  expressed  in  symbols 

/'_/  -Ex/xW 
s 
from  which  it  is  apparent  that 

co-efficient  of  elasticity  =  E  =     '         ' 


E  is  known  as  the  coefficient  of  elasticity^  but  its  value  is  so  small  that  it 
is  usual  to  use  its  reciprocal,  and  to  speak  of  this  as  the  modulus  of 
elasticity,  that  is  to  say 

modulus   of   elasticity  = ; ^—^—  =     -  - 

co-efficient  of  elasticity         E 

therefore 

^    ,      .  .  original  length  x  stretching  weight 

modulus  of  elasticity  = 7 — ° rr jz -r — ? f  .  1.    ■.    • 

•^     area  of  cross  section  x  (length  when  stretched — 

original  length) 
/W 

sCr  - 1) 

Elasticity  of  Bending.— When  a  solid  in  the  form  of  a 
lath  is  bent  by  a  weight  on  one  end,  the  other  being  fixed,^  it  is 
evident  that  the  matter  beneath  is  subjected  to  compression, 
while  that  above  undergoes  extension,  and  that  along  some 
intermediate  plane  there  is  neither  compression  nor  extension, 
the  length  of  the  rod  being  unaltered  along  this  plane.  If,  how- 
ever, the  beam  be  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the 

^  Physiography  for  Beginners  ^  p.  7. 
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middle,  as  in  Fig.  5,  the  lower  parts  are  extended  and  the 
upper  portions  compressed.  In  either  of  these  examples  .there 
is  a  persistent  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  lath  to  resume  its 
original  form,  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  material,  and  this  force 


Fig.  5. — Beam  supported  at  both  Ends  and  Loaded  in  the  Middle. 

of  restitution  thus  called  into  play  persists  as  long  as  the  bending 
force  continues  to  be  applied.  The  amount  of  bending  in  the 
case  of  a  beam  of  rectangular  section  varies  with  its  linear 
dimensions,  the  bending  weight,  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity.* 

Elasticity  of  Twisting. — By  means  of  the  arrangement 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  a  wire  can  be  twisted  and  the  power  to  resist 
the  torsion  or  twisting  can  be  found  by  observing  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  wire  untwists. ^  If  after  twisting  the  wire  by  means 
of  the  weight,  it  is  let  go,  the  time  which  the  wire  takes  to  com- 
pletely untwist  itself  can  be  observed.  If  ten  or  fifteen  oscil- 
lations of  this  kind  are  observed,  the  time  of  a  single  oscillation 
can  be  more  accurately  determined  than  from  a  single  oscillation. 
In  this  way  ascertain  {a)  The  time  of  one  oscillation  ;  also 
measure  {b)  the  length  of  the  wire  and  {c)  the  diameter  of  the 
wire.     It  will  be  found  that  if  the  oscillations  are  within  a  certain 

1  \{ /=  amount  of  bending,  W  =  weight  attached,  /,  ^,  k,  =  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  of  the  beam,   £  =  co-efficient  of  elasticity,  then  experiment  shows  that 

-      _  W 

-^-  ^  'bh^ 
3  /'4j^su>£ra^Ajy/ifr  jBffftMHcrSf  p^  7. 
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amplitude,  that  however  they  vary  in  amount,  they  are  performed 
in  very  nearly  equal  times;  that  when  the  same  twisting  force  is 
applied  with  wires  of  the  same  diameter,  the  angles  of  torsion 
measured  by  the  angles  moved  over  by  the  index,  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  wires.  If  the  same  twisting 
force  is  applied,  that  is,  if  the  force  of  torsion  is  kept  constant 


Fig.  6. — Elasticity  of  Twisting. 

and  the  wires  are  kept  of  the  same  length,  the  angles  of  torsion 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  fourth  powers  of  the  diameters. 
Moreover,  the  angle  of  torsion  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
force  of  torsion. 

These  rules  can  all  be  expressed  by  an  equation.     If  a=-the  angle  ot 
torsion  ;  F  =  moment  of  the  force  of  torsion  ;  /,  r,  =  respectively  the 

length  and  radiusofthe  wire  and — .  =  specific  co-efficient  of  torsion,  then 

T  ^ 


Chief  Points  of  Chapter  I. 

General  Properties  of  Matter. — Every  material  thing  possesses 
impenetrability i    inertia^    divisibility^    porosity y    compressibility ^  [and 
^/as/ui/y.     All  these  terms  have  been  expVavived  m  \.Vv^  ^Vwaawtaxy 
course.     In  consequence  of  these  univetsal  pTo^i\.\^s«X\lora\s  oiTsca.xXsx 
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take  up  space,  offer  resistance,  possess  weight,  and  can  transfer 
motion. 

Specific  Properties  of  Matter. — Characteristics  possessed  by  cer- 
tain substances  only  are  :  tetuuity^  ductility ^  malledbility^  hardness^ 
viscosity,  mobility,  cohesion,  and  adhesion. 

States  of  Matter. — There  is  a  gradual  transition  from  the  ideal  con- 
dition of  a  perfect  solid  through  several  stages  to  what  is  known  as 
radiant  mcUter,  The  conditions  of  matter  which  have  been  discussed 
are  m  order:  (l)  perfect  solid;  (2)  rigid  solid;  (3)  soft  solid;  (4) 
viscous  liquid ;  (5)  mobile  liquid  ;  (6)  vapour ;  (7)  matter  in  critical 
state ;  (8)  gas  ;  (9)  radiant  matter. 

Rigidity  is  that  property  of  solids  which  distinguishes  them  from 
fluids.  If  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  deformation  produced  to  the 
defonning  force  is  known  in  any  body  we  can  describe  its  physical  state 
thus,  if  the  fraction 

Deformation  .     .  , 

=  some  constant  amount 


deforming  force 


the  body  is  a  perfect  solid ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  the  fraction 
increases  with  the  lapse  of  time  it  is  a  fluid.  The  deformation  pro- 
duced is  known  as  a  strain,  the  deforming  force  is  of  the  nature  of  a 

strain 
^inss ;  the  above  ratio  may  thus  be  written  -  ■        ;  if  this  equals  zero, 

and  remains  so,  the  body  is  absolutely  rigid ;  when  its  value  is  very 
small  it  is  a  rigid  body,  when  great  it  is  a  soft  solid. 

When  in  the  case  of  Fluids  the  value  of  the  fraction  increases  with 
the  lapse  of  time  we  distinguish  between  viscous  and  mobile  fluids  ;  thus 
in  the  former  case  the  change  with  the  lapse  of  time  is  small,  in  the 
latter  great. 

Vapours  are  gases  which  are  easily  converted  into  liquids  by  a 
diminution  of  temperature.  ScUurated  vapours  are  liquefied  by  a  slight 
amount  of  cooling ;  unsaturated  vapours  may  be  considerably  cooled 
without  lique^Eiction. 

Critical  Temperature. — No  pressure,  however  great,  will  liquefy 
gases  which  are  above  the  temperature  known  as  the  critical  tempera- 
ture. Since  this  temperature  for  the  so-called  **  permanent "  gases  is 
very  low,  these  can  only  be  liquefied  by  great  pressure  and  a  very  low 
temperature. 
Extensibility. —  Increase  in  length 

:— : — TT ru~    =    extension  ; 

original  length  ' 

extension  „  .„ 

— : — :p — ? —       =    extensibility, 
extending  force  ^ 

Extension  cannot  go  on  indefinitely ;  a  point  is  reached  when  the  body's 
cohesion  is  overcome,  this  particular  extending  force  is  called  the 
breaking  weight, 

.'  Com^ressioii  i;  the  converse  of  extension. 
EJastJciijr.-^When  a,  body  is  subjected  to  compiessvotv,  \}cv^  i<i^^^ 
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which  acts  in  opposition  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  body's  elastt 
known  as  restitution.  The  ratio  of  the  force  of  restitution  to  t! 
compression  is*  called  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity.  Were  this  i 
the  body  would  be  perfectly  elastic  ;  were  it  o  it  would  be  com] 
inelastic.  All  known  values  fall  between  these  limits,  or  all  bod 
imperfectly  elastic.  Elasticity  may  be  developed  in  solids  in  at 
four  ways,  viz.,  by  pressure,  by  pulling,  by  bending,  and  by  twist 


Questions  on  Chapter  I. 

(i)  State  some  differences  between  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

(2)  Give  some  reasons  for  believing  that  matter  exists  in  other 
besides  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

(3)  How  would  you  distinguish  between  a  perfect  solid,  rigid  « 
soft  solids,  viscous  liquids,  and  mobile  liquids  ? 

(4)  Define  rigidity,  and  state  how  the  property  enables  a  solid 
distinguished  from  a  liquid. 

(5)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  gas  and  a  vapour? 

(6)  Would  it  be  possible  to  compress  carbon  dioxide  gas  into  a 
if  the  temperature  of  the  gas  was  kept  at  60°  C  ?     Give  reasons  foi 
answer. 

(7)  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  that  radiant  matter  pos 
energy. 

(8)  What  is  meant  by  the  critical  temperature  of  a  gas  ? 

{9)  Explain  the  sentence — "Vapours  are  gases  below  their  c 
temperatures." 

(10)  Define  elasticity,  and  describe  experiments  to  prove  that  i 
be  developed  by  pulling,  bending,  and  twisting. 

(11)  How  would  you  prove  that  the  amount  a  piece  of  india-i 
cord  stretches  when  pulled  depends  upon  the  stretching  force,  the 
of  the  cord,  and  the  thickness  ? 

(12)  Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  torsion. 

(13)  Describe  in  detail  an  experiment  by  means  of  which  you 
determine  the  "modulus  of  elasticity"  of  a  material  substance  s 
copper. 

(14)  What  do  you  understand  by  torsion?  How  would  you  pi 
to  show  that  whatever  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  of  a  ^ 
attached  to  a  twisted  wire  may  be,  the  time  in  which  they  are  perf 
remains  constant? 

(15)  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  solid?  E 
carefully  the  reasons  for  regarding  jelly  as  a  soft  solid,  and  sealin 
as  a  very  viscous  liquid. 

(16)  What  conditions  would  a  material  body  have  to  obey  in 
that  it  might  be  classified  as  perfectly  rigid  ? 

(17)  Explain  the  expression  "co-efficient  of  rigidity."  Name 
substances  in  which  this  co-efficient  is  high,  and  some  in  which  it  i 

(18)  What  is  a  vapour  ?  Distinguish  between  saturated  and  u 
mUd  vapours. 
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(19)  Vapours  are  gases  below  their  critical  temperatures.  Explain 
this  statement,  showing  clearly  that  you  understand  the  expression 
"critical  temperature." 

(20)  Define  precisely  what  is  meant  by  "  compression."  What  follows 
if  the  force  of  compression  to  which  a  material  body  is  subjected  is  con- 
tinually increased  ? 


CHAPTER  II 

WORK   AND   ENERGY 

Work. — It  will  only  be  necessary  in  this  place  to  briefly 
recapitulate  the  elementary  notions  of  work  with  which  the 
reader  has  become  familiar.  Work  is  done  by  a  force,  either 
when  it  acts  upon  a  body  producing  an  acceleration  in  its 
velocity,  or  when  it  maintains  a  uniform  velocity  in  a  body  in 
opposition  to  resistance.  A  body  falling  towards  the  earth  from 
a  height  has  work  done  upon  it  by  the  earth's  attractive  force, 
and  the  well-known  result  is  that  the  body  moves  with  a  regularly 
increasing  velocity.  The  velocity  increases  according  to  a 
uniform  acceleration  of  32*2  feet  per  second  in  every  second. 
Work  is  done  by  a  locomotive  which  maintains  a  uniform  rate 
of  motion  in  a  train,  since  it  is  continuously  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  that  due  to  friction  between  the  wheels 
and  the  rails.  Nor  is  there  any  difference  between  this  work  of 
acceleration  and  the  work  against  resistance,  as  will  become 
clear  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  whether  we  allow  a  mass  to 
drop  from  the  hand  and  move  with  the  above-mentioned 
acceleration,  or  attach  it  to  a  string  which  is  passed  over  a 
cylinder  and  cause  it,  by  applying  resistance,  to  travel  towards 
the  earth  with  a  uniform  velocity,  in  both  cases  the  final  result 
is  the  same.  Under  the  first  conditions  work  of  acceleration  is 
done,  and  in  the  second  case  work  against  resistance. 

How  Work  is  Measured. — In  measuring  work,  therefore, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  find  the  product  of  the 
number  of  units  of  force  acting,  and  the  distance  in  units  of 
length  through  which  the  point  of  application  is  moved,  provided 
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that  the  distance  is  measured  parallel  to  the  line  along  which 
the  force  acts. 

Work  =  force  x  distance  (measured  as  above)  through 

which  it  acts. 

In  the  case  of  a  body  raised  from  the  earth  the  work  done  is 
equal  to  the  force  overcome,  viz.  that  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  it  is  raised.  In 
calculating  the  amount  of  work  under  such  circumstances,  we 
shall  have,  in  order  to  find  the  weight  which  is  overcome,  to 
multiply  the  bod/s  mass  by  the  value  of  the  attractive  force  01 
the  earth  at  the  place  where  the  work  is  done.  This  can  be 
represented  by  an  equation,  if  M  equals  the  mass  of  the  body, 
^  the  attractive  forCe  of  the  earth,  and  h  the  distance  through 
which  the  body  is  raised,  then  we  have 

Work  done  =  mass  x  gravity  x  distance  the  body  is 

lifted 
=  Ugh. 

Units  of  Work. — To  understand  the  units  in  which  the 
product  yigh  is  expressed,  we  must  recall  what  has  been  learnt 
in  the  earlier  consideration  of  this  part  of  our  subject.  If  we 
use  the  pound  as  the  unit  of  mass  and  the  foot  as  that  of  length, 
we  have  as  our  unit  of  force  that  force,  which  acting  on  the 
mass  of  a  pound  for  one  second,  generates  a  velocity  of  one  foot 
per  second.  But  experiment  shows  that  in  the  latitude  of 
London  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  pound  acting  on  the 
mass  of  a  pound  at  the  sea-level  generates  in  it  a  velocity  of 

32'2  feet  per  second.     The  unit  of  force  is  therefore  of   that 

32-2 

equal  to  the  weight  of  one  pound,  or  about  the  weight  of  half 

an  ounce.     This  unit  force  is  called  a  poundaL 
Referring  back  to  our  value  for  the  work  done  in  raising  a 

body,  the  force  overcome  in  the  equation  is  expressed  by  M^, 

that  is,  as  poundals — and  the  final  product  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  this  unit  force  in  what  are  cdXl^dfoot-poundals.  The  practical 
unit  of  work  is  different.  It  is  the  work  done  in  raising  the 
mass  of  a  pound  through  a  distance  of  one  foot.  Evidently  this 
is  a  variable  unit,  since  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  ^.  ^oxvcA 
varies  with  the  latitude.     This  variation  is  in  pTaeUeexv^^'tcX^^^ 

c 
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and  the  unit  is  spoken  of  as  the  foot-pound.  The  student  will 
at  once  see  that  to  express  foot-pounds  in  foot-poundals  we  must 
multiply  by  the  value  of  g. 

The  Rate  of  Doing  Work. — The  same  amount  of  work 
is  done  whatever  time  is  occupied  in  raising  the  mass  we  have 
been  considering.  The  only  two  factors  which  influence  the 
total  work  performed  are  the  force  acting,  or  the  resistance  over- 
come, and  the  distance  through  which  either  the  resistance  is 
overcome  or  the  force  acts.  When  the  question  of  time  is 
introduced,  the  discussion  becomes  that  of  the  power  of  the 
agent  doing  the  work.  The  greater  the  rate  at  which  the  agent 
can  work,  be  the  agent  man  or  machine,  the  greater  is  its 
power.  In  fact,  power  is  the  rate  of  doing  work.  Among 
engineers  it  is  customary  to  adopt  Watt's  estimate  as  to  the  rate 
of  working  of  a  good  horse,  which  he  puts  at  33,000  foot-pounds 
in  a  minute,  and  to  call  this  rate  of  working  a  horse-power^ 
using  the  abbreviation  H.P.  to  signify  it.  Since  the  value  of  the 
foot-pound  varies  with  the  latitude,  so  must  also  that  of  a 
horse-power. 

Capacity  for  Doing  Work.  Energy. — The  capacity 
which  a  body  possesses  of  doing  work,  either  by  virtue  of  its 
motion  or  by  that  of  its  position,  is  called  its  energy.  The 
energy  of  bodies  in  motion  is  known  as  kinetic  energy.  Familiar 
instances  of  this  order  of  energy  are  found  in  the  flying  bullet, 
the  moving  stream,  the  wind,  and  many  other  common  instances 
of  matter  in  motion. 

Measure  of  Kinetic  Energy. — When  we  wish  to  measure 
the  energy  of  such  moving  bodies  we  have  to  find  an  expression 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  work  these  bodies  are 
capable  of  performing  when  the  whole  of  their  energy  is  con- 
verted into  work.  Such  an  expression  is  found  from  first 
principles  as  follows  : — 

If  we  take  the  unit  of  acceleration  as  equal  to  an  increasing  velocity 
of  one  foot  per  second  in  one  second,  an  acceleration  oi  f  means  an  in- 
crease of  velocity  of /feet  per  second  in  one  second.  Suppose  a  body 
starts  from  rest,  at  the  end  of  the  first  second  it  has  a  velocity  oi  f  feet 
per  second,  at  the  end  of  the  next  second  2/^,  at  the  end  of  /  seconds  fi 
feet  per  second.     Or  if  z/= change  of  velocity  in  /  seconds  we  can  write 

z/=/?.     »     .     .     .     .     .     (i) 

The  space  travelled  over  by  a  body  in  one  second  is  equal  to  itJ 
average  velocity,  and  that  travelled  over  in  t  seconds  is  equal  to  it£ 
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average  velocity  multiplied  by  /.  If  it  starts  from  rest  and  travels  for 
one  second  finishing  with  a  velocity  of  v  feet  per  second,  its  average 
velocity  is  iv  during  this  time,  and 

Substituting  value  of  v  from  equation  ( I )  we  get 

or  since  from  (i)  /=    —  we  can  write  equation  (2)  thus 

j  =  Jz;x    ->-=   4 -^  ,  from  which 

^=2/s (3) 

If  the  body  is  moving  freely  towards  the  earth  its  acceleration  is  ^,  and 
equation  (3)  becomes 

7/^=2j^ (4) 

Still  considering  the  body  falling  towards  the  earth,  the  work  done  by  it 
in  moving  through  any  distance  s  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
multiplied  by  that  distance,  viz.,  Wj- or  M^s  (p.  17),  or  work  done  = 

Ugs=zM  —  from  equation  (4)  above. 
2 

This  expression is  therefore  a  measure  of  the  energy  of  a  falling 

body,  and  gives  us  a  means  of  calculating  the  energy  possessed  by  any 
body  in  motion  in  terms  of  its  mass  and  its  velocity.  If  we  wish  to  ex- 
press it  in  foot-pounds  we  shall,  as  we  have  seen,  divide  its  value  by  g. 

Kinetic  energy,  or  the  energy  of  moving  bodies,  is  equal  to 
one-half  the  product  of  the  body's  mass  and  the  square  of  its 
velocity.  But  the  mass  and  the  velocity  must  be  expressed  in 
suitable  units. 

Potential  Energy. — We  have  just  seen  that  the  kinetic 
energy  possessed  by  a  moving  body  is  equal  to  the  work  which 
would  have  to  be  done  upon  it  to  make  it  travel  over  its  journey 
in  the  reverse  order  under  the  same  conditions.  If,  for  instance, 
a  body  is  lifted  from  the  earth  in  opposition  to  the  gravitational 
stress,  the  amount  of  work  done  upon  it  is  just  sufficient  to  cause 
it  to  travel  back  to  the  earth  and  arrive  with  a  velocity  expressed 

by  the  equation  V=  ^2  gs^  provided  it  were  simply  released 
and  put  into  a  condition  which  permitted  free  motion.  If  we 
imagine  the  body  which  has  been  thus  raised  to  be  placed 
upon  a  shelf  it  possesses  a  store  of  energy  which  it  holds  as 
long  as  it  is  on  the  shelf.  This  stored  up  energy  \s  ktvov^xv  -a.^ 
potential  energy, 

C  1 
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But  energy  can  be  stored  up  in  many  other  ways.  Watches  work 
by  gradually  converting  the  stored  up  energy  in  their  springs 
into  the  kinetic  energy  of  their  moving  parts.  Clocks  go  in  the 
same  manner — or  else,  as  in  the  "grandfather's  clock,"  by 
using  the  energy  stored  up  in  their  raised  weights. 

Combustion  is  another  means  of  translating  potential  into 
kinetic  energy.  Wood  or  coal  is  possessed  of  a  store  of  poten- 
tial energy,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  chlorophyll  in  building  up  (from  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
air  and  the  substances  absorbed  by  the  plant's  roots)  the  chemical 
compounds  of  which  they  are  built.  Similarly  articles  of  food. are 
reservoirs  of  potential  energy.  Living  animals  are  continually 
using  up  this  energy  in  performing  the  various  movements 
which  attend  their  life.  This  last  instance  of  the  conversion  of 
potential  into  the  energy  of  motion  constitutes  what  the  physi- 
ologist calls  Kataboly.  The  opposite  process  of  Anaboly  consists 
in  the  building  up  of  complex  chemical  compounds  from  simpler 
substances  by  the  expenditure  of  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  serves 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  into  the 
potential  energy  of  both  fuel  and  food.  We  have  seen  this  in 
sufficient  detail  in  the  case  of  fuel ;  and  since  all  animals  are 
dependent  either  directly  or  indirectly  (through  the  agency  of 
other  animals)  upon  plant  life  for  their  food,  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  equally  true  of  food. 

A  reference  must  be  made  to  the  potential  energy  of  a 
Head  of  Water.  That  water,  under  such  circumstances, 
possesses  a  store  of  energy  is  recognised  by  everybody;  and 
that  it  owes  this  potential  energy  to  the  sun's  activity  is 
immediately  obvious  when  we  remember  that  the  sun  causes 
rain  by  bringing  about  evaporation  from  the  water  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  is  largely 
consumed  in  raising  this  water  to  a  higher  level,  in  which 
position  as  in  the  case  of  the  raised  mass  already  considered, 
it  is  so  situated  that  it  can,  under  suitable  conditions,  give  out 
its  store  of  energy  in  a  kinetic  form. 

Again,  since  by  the  combination  of  certain  elements  a  definite 
amount  of  energy  becomes  kinetic,  the  mere  existence  in  their 
elementary  state  of  these  forms  of  matter  represents  so  much 
"^tential  energy,  but  its  amount  and  *\nvpox\.2Ltvc^  '\?»  tvqX.  ^x^al. 
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Finally,  we  have  another  available  source  of  potential  energy 
in  what  Tait  has  called  Tidal  Water-power.  If  we  entrap 
part  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  when  the  tide  is  high,  we  can, 
after  the  retreat  of  the  tide,  utilise  the  potential  energy  of  the 
water  prevented  from  retreating.^ 

Available  Sources  of  Kinetic  Energy.— The  student 
must  always  remember  that  nearly  all  our  energy  is  derived 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sun.  This  applies  equally 
to  both  kinetic  and  potential  energy.  But  as  regards  terrestrial 
sources  of  kinetic  energy,  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  Tait 
in  enumerating  them  under  the  three  heads  :  (i)  winds  ;  (2) 
currents  of  water,  especially  ocean  currents  j  (3)  hot  springs 
and  volcanoes.  But  the  first  two  of  these  are  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  energy  of  the  sun's  radiations,  as  we  shall 
see  more  fully  later,  though  already  the  student  has  learnt 
sufficient  on  these  subjects  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the 
statement. 

Conservation  of  Energy. — The  amount  of  energy  in  the 
universe  is  constant.  Though  it  is  continually  changing  its 
form  it  is  never  created  and  never  destroyed.  Side  by  side 
with  the  parallel  truth  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  it  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  chemical  and  physical  science.  The 
recognition  of  this  generalisation  has  done  more,  perhaps,  to 
help  forward  our  knowledge  of  physical  science  than  any  other 
advance  in  learning.  The  statement  is  the  outcome  of  the 
work  of  many  men,  chief  among  whom  were  Joule,  Golding, 
and  Helmholtz  ;  and  simple  though  the  bare  expression  of  it  may 
seem,  yet  it  was  only  by  years  of  experiment  that  its  truth  was 
thoroughly  established. 

It  was  not  until  Heat,  Light,  Sound,  etc.,  were  all  found  to  be 
forms  of  energy,  that  is,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  that  it  became  possible  for  men  of  science  even  to  suspect 
what  is  now  almost  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  As  long, 
for  instance,  as  heat  was  regarded  as  a  fluid,  the  transference  of 
the  energy  of  motion  into  the  heat  of  friction  was  difficult  to 
trace  and  explain  ;  but  the  experiments  of  Rumford  and  Davy, 
with  which  our  reader  has  already  become  acquainted,  in 
establishing  the  fact  that  heat  was  in  reality  a  form  of  energy, 

1  The  student  who  is  anxious  to  thoroughly  understand  w\ial  Vs  V.iv<yNTv  ^iJoowV 
energy  should  consult  Tait's  /decent  Advances  in  Physical  Scienoe, 
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made  this  matter  quite  clear.     Similarly  it  was  only  after  the 
old  corpuscular  theory  of  light,  which  was  accepted  by  Newton, 
had  been  demonstrated  to  be  insufficient  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  observed,  and  had  been  proved  not  to  harmonise 
with  some  of  the  observed  facts,  that  the  present  explanation  of 
light  being  a  wave  motion  of  the  luminiferous  ether  was  estab- 
lished, and  light  was  recognised  as  another  manifestation  of 
energy.     The  same  development  of  ideas  is  manifest  in  every 
one  of  the  branches  of  physical  science  ;  and  now  all  physical 
and  chemical  forces  are  explained  by  reference  to  this  most 
important  law,  that  the  sum  total  of  the  energy  of  the  universe  is 
never  decreased  or  increased.    I  f  we  represent  each  of  the  sources 
of  energy,  which  we  have  enumerated,  by  letters,  e,g,y  A,  for 
the  kinetic  energy  of  bodies  in  visible  motion;  B,  for  the  potential 
energy  of  bodies  in  an  elevated  position ;  C,  the  potential  energy 
of  food  and  fuel,  and  so  on,  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  states  that  A  +  B  +  C  +  D  +  etc.  =  a  constant  quantity- 
Transmutation  of  Energy.— One  kind  of  energy  can 
cease  to  exist  in  that  particular  form  and  can  assume  another 
condition.     Indeed,  one  form  of  energy  can  assume  almost  any 
other  form.      The   study  of  these   transformations  of  energy 
constitutes  the  whole   subject   of  Physics,   and   we   can   only 
indicate  in  the  briefest  and  most  general  manner  what    the 
nature  of  these  transmutations  is.     Starting  with  the  kinetic 
energy  of  visible  motion  we  can  have  this   energy  changed 
into  heat,  as  when  a  bullet  strikes  a  target  and  its  energy  of 
motion  is  converted  into  heat  often  sufficient  to  melt  the  bullet. 
Or,  this  motion  can  be  converted  into  vibrations  sufficiently  rapid 
to  cause  waves   in   the  atmosphere  which    give  rise  to    the 
phenomena  of  sound.     Beginning  with  the  energy  of  heat,  we 
can,   by   suitable   contrivances,  change   it   into  the   energy  of 
moving  bodies,  as  in  the  thousand  and  one  machines  which  are 
used  in  the  different  manufactures;  or,  with  the  help  of  different 
metals  in  contact,  as  in  the  thermopile,  we  can  have  it  disap- 
pearing as  heat  and  appearing  as  the  energy  of  electric  currents  ; 
or,  again,  as  the  student  will  have  learnt  in  his  study  of  chemical 
changes,  heat  can  be  transformed  into  the  energy  of  chemical 
action.     Instances  of  these  transformations  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  but  sufficient  has   been    said  to  indicate  what  is 
understood  by  the  expression  which  begms  \K\^  ^3lx^.^x2lv\v. 
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Motion  of  a  Pendulum.— The  motion  of  a  pendulum 
affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  two  forms  of  energy.  At 
the  end  of  its  swing,  in  the  position 
A  (Fig.  7),  the  bob  of  the  pendulum 
possesses  potential  energy  enough 
to  carry  it  through  half  an  oscilla- 
tion, that  is  until  it  reaches  its  lowest 
position  N,  when  the  whole  of  the 
energy  of  position  which  it  possessed 
at  A  is  expended,  as  it  can  reach  no  / 

lower  position.     But  though  it  lacks  / 

potential  energy,  since  it  is  a  mass  / 

moving    with    the    velocity    it   has  / 

gained  in  its  passage  from  A  to  N,       Ja.  A'V 

it  possesses  energy  of  motion  or  1  "  ,  4  """  ' , 
kinetic  energy  enough  to  carry  it  up       ^  ^ 

to  its    next  position  of    rest  at  A' —    Fig.  7.— Motion  of  a  Pendulum. 

where  the  only  energy  it  will  have 

will  be  again  potential.  Through  the  next  oscillation  from  A' 
to  A  it  will  pass  through  just  the  same  transformation  again, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  swing  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  energy 
and  potential  energy  is  the  same. 

Degradation  of  Energy. — The  general  tendency  in  all 
transformations  which  energy  undergoes  is  towards  a  degrada- 
tion in  its  character.  All  forms  of  energy  are  not  equally  useful 
to  us.  The  study  of  heat  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  only  by 
its  passage  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  body  that  we  are  able  to  con- 
vert heat  into  work.  This  fact  is  laid  down  in  the  so-called 
Second  Law  of  Thermo-Dynamics,  which  has  been  expressed  by 
Maxwell  in  the  following  words  : — "  It  is  impossible,  by  the 
unaided  action  of  natural  processes,  to  transform  any  part  of  the 
heat  of  a  body  into  mechanical  work,  except  by  allowing  heat  to 
pass  from  that  body  into  another  at  a  lower  temperature." 
Hence,  since  experience  shows  that  all  forms  of  energy  ulti- 
mately assume  the  condition  of  uniformly  diffused  heat,  it  is 
apparent  that  when  once  all  the  energy  of  the  universe  has 
assumed  this  form  there  will  be  no  further  possibility  of  any 
other  transmutation.  The  eventual  assumption  of  the  form  of 
diffused  heat  by  all  the  forms  of  energy  with  -wYvvcYv  ^^  ^x^ 
dicquajnted  is  what  is  referred  to  by  the  expression  de^x^^^xXoxs. 
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of  energy.  A  few  instances  of  this  degradation  will  perhaps 
convince  the  student  of  its  reality.  Let  us  study  the  case  of  a 
moving  bullet.  It  begins  to  travel  in  say  a  horizontal  direction, 
with  a  high  initial  velocity,  which  is  continuously  diminished 
until  eventually  the  bullet  comes  to  rest.  At  the  start  it 
possesses  a  store  of  kinetic  energy  equal  to  ^  mass  x  (velocity)* 

or  —  ;  some  time  after  the  completion  of  its  journey  it  Hes  on 
J* 

the  ground  with  no  energy  at  all.    What  has  become  of  this 

energy  ?    From  Newton's  first  law  of  motion  we  know  that  in 

the  absence  of  impressed  forces  the  bullet  will  continue  to  move 

for  ever  in  a  straight  line  with  its  initial  velocity.     Since  it  comes 

to  rest  after  a  time,  it  must  be  under  the  influence  of  impressed 

forces  during  its  flight.     One  of  these  is  the  friction  of  the 

atmosphere  which  retards  its  motion,  another  is  the  gravitational 

stress  due  to  its  own  and  the  earth's  masses.     The  former  is 

overcome  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  bullet's  energy  of  motion, 

and  this  friction  is  used  in  warming  the  atmosphere  and  the 

bullet.     The  other  impressed  force  causes  it  to  travel  along  a 

parabolic  path   which    represents    the   resultant  of  its   initial 

velocity    in    a    horizontal    direction,   and    a    vertical    velocity 

measured  by  the  relation,  velocity '^  =  2  (gravity  x  altitude)  or 

V^  =  2gh^  depending  upon  the  height  {h)  through  which  it  has 

fallen.     When  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  earth  it  strikes  it 

with  a  certain  resultant  velocity  which  we  will  leave  our  reader 

to  calculate.     The  kinetic  energy  of  motion  is  at  the  moment  of 

impact  with  the  earth  converted  into  heat,  which  warms  the 

bullet  and  the  earth.     Eventually,  by  conduction  and  radiation, 

the  bullet  and  the  earth  take  the  temperature  of  surrounding 

objects,  and  we  see  that  the  store  of  energy  with  which  we 

started  has  become  degraded  into  that  of  diffused  heat. 

Or,  we  may  consider  the  case  of  an  engine  which  is  supplied 

with  energy  from  the  store  of  potential  energy  in  the  fuel.     The 

object  of  the  engine  is  to  convert  this  potential  energy  of  the 

fuel  into  mechanical  work.     If  the  engine  were  perfect  it  would 

be  able  to  convert  the  whole  of  this  store  of  energy  into  work. 

But  actual  engines  are  by  no  means  perfect,  they  are  only  able 

to  convert  a  fraction  of  the  available  energy  into  work.     The 

ratio  of  the  work  done  by  the  engine  to  the  available  store  of 

energy  is  knov/n  as  the  efftciency  oi  l\v^  eiv^me.    ^?cc\.  q\  \Jcv^ 
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energy  of  the  fuel  is  dissipated  in  warming  the  parts  of  the 
mechanism,  part  in  heating  and  expanding  the  products  of 
combustion,  another  fraction  in  overcoming  friction  and  so  on. 
Another  portion  is  lost,  vii,,  that  represented  by  the  heat  of  the 
water  in  the  condenser  of  those  engines  which  possess  them. 
But  the  sum  of  all  these  amounts,  and  others  we  have  not  men- 
tioned, together  with  the  work  done  by  the  engine,  does  exactly 
eqiiai  the  potential  energy  of  the  fuel. 

I^  Meohanioal  Equivalent  of  Heat.— Since  heat 
miy,  by  a  suitable  contrivance,  be  converted  into  mechanical 
work,  or  work  may  be  expended  in  producing  heat,  the  question 


naturally  arises  :  How  much  heat  can  be  developed  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  given  quantity  of  work?  Or,  putting  Ji  in  another 
way  :  How  much  work  can  be  produced  by  the  complete  conver- 
sion of  a  given  quantity  of  heal  into  it  ?  Joule  first  experiment- 
ally determined  this  value,  which  is  known  as  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  from  the 
conservation  of  energy  it  follows  that  there  is  a  mechanical  equi- 
valent for  each  of  the  forms  of  energy  which  we  have  had  before 
our  notice  in  this  chapter.  Joule  determined  this  constant  for  heat 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  describ- 
ing two  of  them.  It  will  make  the  matter  much  deatet  ^t-wfe 
remind  our  reader  that  a  foot-pound  of  work  is  perform^  vit^ti 
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the  mass  of  a  pound  is  raised  through  a  height  of  one  foot  from 
the  earth.  Also  that  by  the  expression  a  thermal  unit,  we  mean 
the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  of  water  through  one  degree  Centigrade. 

Joule's  Pliiid  Friction  Apparatus.— Joule's  apparatus 
consisted  essentially  of  two  parts  :— i.  The  contrivance  for 
the  performance  of  work  ;  2.  The  apparatus  for  converting^ 
this  into  heat.  The  first  comprised  two  heavy  weights  of 
known  mass,  which  were  attached  to  cords  which  passed  over 
two  pulleys.  The  cords  from  the  pulleys  passed  round  an  axis,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  pulleys  were  specially  supported  upon 
friction  wheels  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  amount  of 
work  lost  by  friction.  The  second  part  of  the  apparatus  included 
a  copper  vessel,  in  which  four  vanes  were  set  radially.  The  vanes 
were  of  such  a  pattern  that  a  paddle  of  the  design  shown  in  the 
figure  could  just  pass  through  them.  This  prevented  the  water, 
with  which  the  copper  vessel  was  filled,  from  being  bodily  whirled 
round  with  the  paddle.  As  the  paddle  rotated  its  energy  of  motion 
was  converted  into  heat  by  the  friction  of  the  water,  and  this 
heat  warmed  the  water.  Eight  paddles  were  radially  fixed  to  a 
spindle,  which  could  be  attached  by  a  peg  to  the  axis  which 
receives  the  cords  from  the  pulleys. 

The  work  expended  in  causing  the  rotation  of  the  paddles  was 
directly  measured  by  the  fall  of  the  known  masses  through 
measured  heights.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  was  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  in  the  vessel  B, 
and  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  its  temperature  was 
raised.  This  last  number  was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  very 
delicate  thermometer  which  was  introduced  into  the  vessel  of 
water.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  a  loss  of  mechanical 
work  by  friction  in  the  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  also  to  avoid 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conduction  from  the  copper  vessel. 
The  average  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  made  by  Joule 
gave  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  as  1,390 
foot-pounds.  Or,  fo  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water 
throu^i^h  one  degree  Centigrade  requires  an  expenditure  of  1,390 
foot-pounds  of  work.  To  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of 
water  through  i"^  F.  requires  772  foot-pounds. 

Joule  also  applied  the  principles  of  fluid  friction  in  another 
wiiy,    viz.,   by  rotating   two   discs   ot  casl  \xoxi  >N\\\Oa.  ^t^ssed 
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against  one  another,  both  of  them  being  immersed  in  a  cast-iron 
vessel  filled  with  mercury.  The  results  obtained  under  these 
circumstances  agreed  very  well  with  those  obtained  by  the  pre- 
^nous  method. 

Joule's  Determination  of  the  Mechanical  Equiva- 
lent of  Heat  by  means  of  Magneto-Electricity.  — 
This  method  depends  upon  one  or  two  facts  which  we  must 
bring  before  the  student's  notice.  If  a  metal  disc  be  rapidly 
rotated  between  the  poles  of  a  strong  electromagnet  it  is 
found  that  electric  currents  are  caused  to  flow  round  it.  These 
currents,  which  are  induced  in  the  metal  plate,  cease  to  flow 
when  its  rotation  is  stopped  ;  moreover,  these  induced  currents 
flow  in  such  a  direction  that  they  tend  to  stop  the  rotation 
of  the  disc.  The  first  transmutation  of  energy  is  the  conversion 
of  the  energy  of  rotation  into  that  of  the  electric  currents  flow- 
ing round  the  metal  plate.  But  this  is  followed  by  the  trans- 
formation of  the  energy  of  the  electric  currents  into  that  of  heat. 
Such  a  plate  is  only  rotated  between  the  poles  of  a  very  powerful 
electro-magnet  by  the  expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of  me- 
chanical work,  and  this  is  eventually  converted  into  sufficient 
heat  in  the  plate  to  make  it  too  hot  to  touch.  By  measuring  the 
amount  of  work  expended  in  rotating  the  disc,  and  also  the 
quantity  of  heat  developed  in  it,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

The  Pendulum. — We  have  already  regarded  the  pendulum 

as  affording  a  good  example  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and 

as  it  provides  an  excellent  method  for  the  determination  of  the 

value  of  the  acceleration  due  to  gravitation,  and  exemplifies  the 

application  of  several  general  principles  which  it  is  desirable 

that  the  student  shall  become  conversant  with,  we  shall  consider 

more  fully  what  laws  govern  its  motion. 

Motion  in  a  Circle. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first 
law  of  motion  teaches  that  any  object,  once  set  in  motion,  moves 

in  a  straight  line  unless  the  action  of  external  force  prevents  it 

from  doing  so.     If,  therefore,  a  body  is  moving  in  a  curve,  this 

is  because  it  is  being  continually  pulled  out  of  its  rectilinear  path 

by  some  force.     Imagine  a  ball  at  the  end  of  a  string  being 

swung  round  by  the  hand.    Let  A  (Fig.  9)  represent  \.te\i^)\  ^xv^ 

AB  the  stringy  the  hand  being  held  in  the  position  oi  \^.    \v'va 

c/ear  that  two  forces  are  acting  upon  the  baW, — (,1^  t\ve  vcvexU^ 
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of  the  ball  which  tends,  in  accordance  with  Newton's  first  law  of 
motion,  to  make  it  travel  along  the  line  AC ;  and  (2)  the  pull  of 
the  string  along  the  line  AB.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  of 
these  two  forces  falls  between  the  directions  of  the  forces  them- 
selves and  causes  the  ball  to  travel  along  the  line  AD.   The  line, 

CD  thus  represents  the  pull 

^'  of  the  string.      Whenever 

c  ^^-^  an   object    moves  round   a 

/^  '^y^~  ~/\j     ff^4^  central  point  in  a  similar 

A^CT    /'        \r.^^^^''^^  manner,   whether  the   pull 

•    ^"^'-""^-^Ok^-"'  ^'^        towards  the  centre  is  repre- 

\  B  j         sented  by  the  tension  of  a 

^•--.^^  y  string  or  by  an  attraction  of 

"' •"-''^  some  kind,  the  actual  circu- 

FiG.  9.— Motion  in  a  Circle.  Jar  path  travelled  represents 

the  resultant  of  two  forces 
acting  upon  it.  It  can  be  very  simply  proved  that  if  the  mass 
of  the  body,  the  ball  in  our  example,  moving  along  a  circular 
path  be  represented  by  /«,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is 
travelling  by  v^  while  the  radius  of  the  circular  path  be  r,  then 
the  value  of  the  force  represented  by  oc  in  the  figure  is  given 

Referring  again  to  our  instance  of  the  ball,  its  motion  in  a 
circular  path  gives  rise  to  a  tension  in  the  string  which  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  ball's  mass  and  the  square  of  its  velocity, 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  string. 

Laws  of  the  Pendulmn. — A  simple  pendulum  is  an  in- 
stance of  a  body  moving  in  a  circular  path.  Such  a  pendulum 
consists  of  a  mass  suspended  by  a  light  cord  from  a  fixed  point 
and  caused  to  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane.  Such  oscillation  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  motion  from  A  to  A'  or  from  A'  to  A  is 
called  one  vibration  or  one  oscillation.  The  arc  A  N  A'  is 
referred  to  as  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  and  the  time  taken 
by  the  mass  to  travel  from  A  to  A'  is  called  the  time  of  oscillation. 
The  time  of  oscillation  can,  by  a  simple  application  of  dynamical 
principles,  be  shown  to  be  given  by  the  expression — 


] 


Ynne  of  oscillation    =3^f  .  /  ^"^ .    ,  or  ^=Tr  j.  / —  : 

^^  V  erav\\.v  N    g 
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where  /  stands  for  the  time  of  oscillation,  /  for  the  length  of  the 
cord,  g  for  the  value  of  the  acceleration  due  to  gravitation,  and  tt 
for  the  ratio  (2^  =  3*i4i6)  between  the  circumference  and  diameter 
of  a  circle. 

ExPT.  2. — Tie  small  leaden  balls  with  hooks  attached  to  pieces  of 
string,  and  fix  the  free  end  of  the  string  to  a  suitable  support  (Fig.  10). 
Let  the  strings  be  of  different  lengths,  the  size  of  the  balls  being  the 
same.  Ascertain  the  time  of  oscillation  for  each  pendulum  by  recording 
the  time  taken  to  perform  say  twenty  vibrations.  Repeat  the  observa- 
tion several  times,  and  take  the  average  of  the 
results.  Measure  the  lengths  from  the  centre 
of  the  ball  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
string,  and  show  that  the  times  of  oscillation  of 
the  different  pendulums  are  in  the  proportion  of 
the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  01  the  strings, 
or  /  :  /i=  <^/:  <^/j.  Also  show,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  oscilla- 
tion are  in  the  proportion  of  the  lengths  of  the 
pendulums,  or  /^ :  /^i  =  / :  /j. 

ExPT.  3. — Perform  a  similar  experiment  to 
that  just  done  and  count  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  given  time,  say  a  minute,  and  show  that  the 
square  of  the  number  of  oscillations  are  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  the  lengths  of  the  strings,  or 

ExPT.  4.—  Prove  that  for  swings  of  small  ampli- 
tude the  time  of  a  vibration  is  independent  of  the 
amplitude. 

ExPT.     5. — Substitute    weights    of    different 


masses,  and  demonstrate  that  the   mass  of  the 
body  does  not  affect  the  time  of  swing. 

ExPT.  6. — Make  the  length  of  the  string  as 
nearly  as  possible  39*14  inches,  and  show  that  the 
time  of  oscillation  is  one  second.^ 


Fig.  10. — Balls  sus- 
pended by  Strings  of 
different  lengths,  to 
illustrate  Pendulum 
Motion. 


Variation  in  the  value  of  "  g." — The  form  of  the  earth  is 
not  exactly  spherical,  but  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  or  a  sphere 
flattened  at  the  poles.  This  causes  a  variation  in  the  distance 
of  the  earth's  surface  from  its  centre,  i.e,  a  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  earth's  radius.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  which  results  in 
a  different  value  for  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  in  different 
latitudes. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  is  another  disturbing  mfluence. 


1  The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  Greenwich  is  39*135)  vivOci^?.. 
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While  places  at  the  equator  are  carried  round  with  a  velocity  of 
over  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  those  near  the  poles  have  but  a 
very  small  velocity  of  rotation,  while  the  pole  itself  is  at  rest.  It 
is  clear  that  if  we  consider  a  mass  at  the  equator  its  tendency  is 
to  obey  the  first  law  of  motion  and  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  and 
part  of  the  force  of  gravitation  is  expended  in  preventing  this 
flight — the  remainder  of  the  gravitational  stress  is  operative  as 
the  weight  of  the  mass  under  consideration.  At  the  pole  there 
is  no  tendency  to  move  off  tangentially,  and  the  whole  of  the 
force  of  grayitation  is  felt  as  the  weight  of  the  body.  For  this 
reason  alone  the  mass  would  weigh  less  at  the  equator.  At 
places  intermediate  between  the  poles  and  the  equator  the 
diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  the  diminution  in  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity,  is  less ;  it  diminishes  as  the  nearness 
to  the  pole  is  increased. 

The  Pendulum  as  a  Measure  of  the  Variation  in 
the  value  of  "  g." — From  the  equation  on  p.  28  for  the  time 
of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  we  can  at  once  obtain  an  expression 
for  the  value  of  ^.     Thus  : 

squaring  both  sides,  we  have 
so  that 

To  find  the  value  of  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  in  any 
place,  therefore,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  set  a  pendulum  of  known 
length  vibrating,  and  to  ascertain  its  time  of  oscillation.  If  we 
multiply  the  length  of  the  pendulum  by  the  square  of7r(= 9*8696) 
and  divide  by  the  square  of  the  time  of  oscillation  we  obtain  the 
value  of  ^.  Thus  if  the  experiment  is  performed  at  Greenwich 
with  a  seconds  pendulum,  whose  length  there  is  39*139  inches, 
the  equation  would  be  : 

9-8696  X  39' ^%t. 
12 

g  = j-2 

=  32*2  ft. 
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Compound  Pendulums.— A  simple  pendulum  is  an  ideal ; 
it  does  not  exist  in  practice.  All  pendulums  consist  of  a  bob 
attached  to  a  rod,  and  in  such  arrangements  the 
rod  itself  has  a  considerable  weight  and  compli- 
cates the  expression  for  the  time  of  an  oscillation. 
But  in  every  case  we  can  imagine  a  simple  pendu- 
lum which  performs  an  oscillation  in  the  same 
time  as  does  the  compound  pendulum^  as  it  is 
called  (Fig.  1 1 ).  Such  a  simple  pendulum  is  referred 
to  as  the  simple  equivalent  pendulwn.  That  particle 
in  the  compound  pendulum  whose  time  of  oscilla- 
tion is  the  same  as  the  simple  equivalent  pendulum 
is  said  to  be  situated  at  the  centre  of  oscillation. 
Similarly  the  length  of  a  compound  pendulum 
is  estimated  by  that  of  the  simple  equivalent 
pendulum. 


Chief  Points  of  Chapter  II, 

Work  is  the  act  of  overcoming  resistance,  or  causing 
change  of  velocity. 

Work  is  measured  by  finding  the  product  of  the 
number  of  units  of  force  acting  and  the  distance,  in  units 
of  length,  through  which  its  point  of  application  is  moved. 
This  distance  must  be  measured  parallel  to  the  line 
along  which  the  force  acts. 

Work  =  force   x   distance. 

Units  of  Work. — Foot-poundaL — Since  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  pound  acting  on  the  mass  of  a  pound  at 
the  sea-level  generates  in  it  a  velocity  of  32*2  feet  per 
second — the  unit  force,  or  that  which  would  generate  a 
velocity  of  i   foot  per  second,  is  equal  to  the   weight 

of — -  of  a  pound.     The  unit  force  acting  through  one  foot  performs 
32  2 

one  foot'  poundal  of  work. 

Foot-pound. — This  is  a  variable  unit.  It  is  the  work  done  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  one  pound  acting  through  one  foot. 

Power  is  the  rate  of  doing  work.  A  horse-power  is  33,000  foot- 
pounds per  minute. 

Energy  is  the  capacity  for  doing  work. 


Fig.  II. — A 

Compound 

Pendulum. 
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Energy 


1  ! 

Kinetic,  Potential, 

due  to  motion,  as  shown  due  to  position,  as  a  mass 

by  a  moving  cannon  ball  at  the  top  of  a  tower  and 

and  a  flowing  river.  a  wound-up  spring. 

Measure  of  Kinetic  Energy. — The  measure  of  the  kinetic  energy 
of  a  moving  body  is  equal  to  one-half  the  product  of  its  mass  and  the 
square  of  its  velocity  ;  or 

Energy  of  moving  body  = foot  poundals  =  foot  pounds. 

Available  Sources  of  Terrestrial  Kinetic  Energy. — i.  Winds. 
2.  Currents  of  water,  especially  ocean  currents.  3.  Hot-springs  and 
volcanoes.  The  first  two  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  energy  of  the 
sun's  radiations. 

Examples  of  Potential  Energy. — ( i )  Due  to  position,  as  that  of 
masses  raised  against  the  force  of  gravity  (the  weights  of  a  clock),  or 
bodies  displaced  against  the  force  of  their  own  elasticity  (wound  up 
watchspring).  (2)  That  of  combustible  bodies  like  wood,  where  the 
energy  of  the  sun's  rays  is  rendered  potential  in  its  component  chemical 
compounds  by  the  action  of  chlorophyll.  (3)  Potential  energy  of  foods. 
(4)  Potential  energy  of  a  head  of  water.  (5)  Potential  energy  of  bodies 
in  an  elementary  condition  (elements).     (6)  Tidal  water-power. 

Conservation  of  Energy. — Energy  is  never  lost,  but  only  changed 
in  form,  and  whatever  transformations  take  place  the  sum  total  of  the 
kinetic  energy  and  potential  energy  remains  the  same.  If  A  stands  for 
kinetic  energy  of  bodies  in  visible  motion  ;  B,  for  potential  energy  of 
bodies  in  an  elevated  position  ;  C,  the  potential  energy  of  food  and  fiiel, 
etc. ,  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  states  that : — 

A-hB  +  C-HD-f  etc.  =  a  constant  quantity. 

Transmutation  of  Energy. — One  kind  of  energy  can  cease  to 
exist  in  that  particular  form  and  can  assume  another  condition.  Indeed^ 
one  form  of  energy  can  be  converted  into  almost  any  other  condition. 

Degradation  of  Energy. — All  forms  of  energy  ultimately  assume 
the  condition  of  uniformly  diffused  heat ;  and  when  once  all  the  energy 
of  the  universe  has  been  degraded  to  this  condition  there  will  be  no 
further  possibility  of  any  other  transmutation. 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. — There  is  a  mechanical  equiva^ 
lent  for  every  form  of  energy.  Joule  first  determined  it  in  the  case  of  heat. 
He  found  that  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  through  one 
degree  centigrade  ^  an  expenditure  of  i'^()o  foot  pounds  of  work  is  necessary » 

Method  of  Determining  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat.-^ 
Two  plans  are  described  in  the  chapter,  (i)  By  causing  paddle  to 
rotate  by  means  of  falling  weights  and  making  the  rotating  paddles 
warm  a  known  mass  of  water.  (2)  By  means  of  magneto-electricity. 
A  metal  disc  is  caused  to  rapidly  rotate  between  the  poles  of  a  strong 
electro-magnet     The  amount  of  mechanical  v/oxV  e^c^evA^^  \tv  \cAa.\:\rvs; 
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the  disc  is  measured  and  also  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  the  disc 
by  the  induced  electric  currents.  From  these  data  the  equivalent  can 
be  calculated. 

Angular  Velocity. — If  a  body  moves  in  a  circle  a  force  must  act 
toward  the  centre  of  the  circle.  If  the  force  suddenly  ceases  to  act  the 
body  moves  on  in  a  straight  line,  and  thus  departs  from  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  Hence  curvilinear  motion  is  an  effect  due  to  the  inertia  of 
the  moving  body  and  a  force  which  pulls  the  body  towards  the  centre 
of  motion. 

A  Simple  Pendulum  is  an  instance  of  a  body  moving  in  a  circular 
path.  Such  a  pendulum  may  be  <iefined  as  a  mass  suspended  by  a  light 
cord  from  a  fixed  point  and  caused  to  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane. 

The  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  value  of  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity,  and  directly  as  the 
square  root  of  the  pendulum's  length  : 


/ 


=  '\/f 


Or,  we  may  say,  the  squares  of  the  times  of  oscillations  of  two  pendu- 
lums are  to  one  another  as  their  lengths  ;  and  the  squares  of  the 
numbers  of  the  oscillations  are  inversely  as  their  lengths. 

Value  of  **gr." — If  we  know  the  length  of  a  pendulum  and  the  time 
it  takes  to  make  a  complete  oscillation  we  can  find  the  value  of  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity,  thus  : 

Questions  on  Chapter  II. 

(i)  Compare  the  rate  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  36  inches  long  with 
jne  18  inches  long.  If  you  took  a  pendulum  of  any  given  length  from 
London  to  the  equator,  what  change  would  be  noticed  in  its  rate  of 
abration  ? 

{2)  State  what  is  meant  by  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  and 
xplain  a  method  by  which  it  has  been  determined. 

(3)  What  is  a  simple  and  what  a  compound  pendulum  ?  How  would 
ou  experimentally  prove  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  oscillations  of 
tvo  pendulums  are  m  the  proportion  of  their  lengths  ? 

(4)  How  can  a  pendulum  be  used  to  measure  the  acceleration  due 
)  gravity  ? 

(5)  Under  what  circumstances  is  it  correct  to  say  that  work  has  been 
one?  How  are  quantities  of  work  measured,  and  what  units  are 
mployed  ? 

(6)  Distinguish  between  kinetic  and  potential  energy.  By  reference 
)  the  case  of  an  oscillating  pendulum  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
Kpression,  "conservation  of  energy." 

(7)  Name  several  ways  in  which  energy  can  be  stored  up,  and  de- 
:ribe  fuJJy  what  you  mean  by  the  potential  energy  oi  z.  ^^\\.^2A  ol  -^^Kex?"' 
(8J  Explain  th^  terms  "transmutation  of  energy  "  ^.nd  ^^  de^T'a.d'a.>Awcv 
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of  energy."  Name  any  transmutations  or  degradations  which  occ< 
the  case  of  a  bullet  fired  from  a  gun,  which  after  its  flight  throug 
air  strikes  the  ground. 

(9)  What  is  understood  by  the  "mechanical  equivalent  of  h( 
Who  measured  it  first,  and  how  ? 

(10)  Describe  experiments  to  illustrate  some  simple  laws  contr< 
the  rate  of  motion  of  a  pendulum. 

(11)  What  difference  would  be  observed  in  the  rate  at  which  a 
dulum  would  vibrate  if  taken  from  London  (a)  towards  the  poles, 
the  equator  ? 


X 


CHAPTER  111 


HEAT  AND  TEMPERATURE 
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Introductory. — The  construction,  graduation,  and  use  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  alcohol  and  mercury  thermometers  are 
fully  described  in  the  volume  to  which  this  is  supplementary  ;  we 
may  assume  the  student  is,  therefore,  familiar  with  these  facts,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  reasons  which 
govern  the  choice  of  liquid,  tube,  and  scale.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  present  chapter  we  shall  call  attention  to  several  forms 
of  registering  thermometers  and  pyrometers,  describing  their 
construction,  and  explaining  the  principles  on  which  their  action 
depends,  together  with  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Thermometers.  —  In 
weather  reports,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  usual  to  record  both 
the  highest  temperature  reached  dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours  under  con- 
sideration as  well  as  the  greatest  degree 
of  cold  which  has  been  experienced  in 
the  same  interval  of  time.  The  former 
record  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
maximum  thermometer,  the  latter  by 
a  minimum  thermometer. 

One  of  the  simplest  maximum  ther- 
mometers consists  of  an  ordinary 
mercury  instrument  into  the  stem  of 
which  has  been  introduced,  before  seal- 
ing it,  a  piece  of  thin  iron  rod,  which 

works  loosely  in  the  tube  (Fig.  12  B).  When  the  mercury  ex^arvds 
it  pushes  the  piece  of  wire  before  it,  and  on'conUaeUtv^\^"aLN^^\^s^^ 


/,fff/yfyyfyji^'.f*./^"^^^*"'"''^^^^' 


^^iM^mM^^^y^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^""""^^^ 


Fig.  12. — A,  an  Index  in  the 
Liquid  of  a  Minimum  Ther- 
mometer ;  B,  an  Index 
pushed  forward  by  the 
Mercury  of  a  Maximum 
Thermometer. 
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wire  at  the  highest  place  to  which  it  has  been  pushed.  The 
reading  indicated  by  that  end  of  the  wire  nearest  to  the  mercury 
is  the  maximum  temperature  which  has  been  reached.  To  reset 
the  thermometer  the  piece  of  wire  may  be  drawn  back  to  touch 
the  mercury  by  the  attraction  of  a  small  horse-shoe  magnet. 
The  instrument  is  suspended  in  a  horizontal  position. 

When  measuring  low  temperatures  it  is  usual  to  use  an  alcohol 
thermometer,  and  this  can  easily  be  made  to  itself  register  the 
lowest  temperature  experienced.  Into  the  stem  of  the  thermo- 
meter either  a  fine  capillar}'  tube  or  a  black  dumb-bell-shaped 
index  (Fig.  12  A)  is  introduced.  When  the  temperature  falls,  the 
alcohol  in  contracting  drags  back  the  marker,  as  a  result  of  the 
adhesion  between  it  and  the  index.  On  a  rise  of  temperature 
occurring  the  index  remains  stationary,  the  alcohol  flowing  either 
through  it  or  round  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  causing  no 
further  displacement  of  the  marker.  The  end  of  the  index  most 
removed  from  the  bulb  will  register  the  lowest  temperature  which 
has  been  experienced. 

Phillips's  Maximum  Thermometer.— This  form,  made 
by  Casella  on  a  plan  suggested  by  Professor  Phillips,  is  a  mer- 
cury thermometer,  with  a  very  fine  bore,  from  which  all  the  air 
has  not  been  driven  (Fig.  13).  The  column  of  mercury  is  broken 
by  means  of  a  bubble  of  air,  and  it  is  on  the  alteration  in  volume  of 
this  intercepted  air  bubble,  which  it  experiences  as  the  tempera- 
ture changes,  that  the  instrument  depends.  An  increase  in 
temperature  causes  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  to  expand  and  push 
the  air  bubble  and  detached  thread  of  mercury  along.  But  as 
the  temperature  falls,  and  the  main  part  of  the  mercury  con- 
tracts, the  air  bubble  expands,  since  the  pressure  upon  it  is 
reduced.  The  separated  thread  remains  unmoved  and  hence 
serves  as  an  index  which  records  the  highest  temperature.  The 
thermometer  is  used  in  a  horizontal  position  and  is  set  by 
making  the  air  bubble  as  small  as  possible. 

Negretti  and  Zambra's  Maximum  Thermometer. — 
This  form  of  instrument  differs  from  an  ordinary  mercury  thermo- 
meter in  one  detail  only,  viz.,  that  the  bore  of  the  thermometer, 
just  above  the  bulb,  is  almost  completely  filled  by  a  glass  or 
enamel  obstruction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  When  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  the  force  of  expansion  of  the  mercury  is  sufficient 
rarry  it  past  the  obstacle.    When  cotvUstcUoxv  ^tv?.u^s  how- 
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ever,  the  thread  of  mercury  is  broken  by  the  projecting  piece  of 
enamel  or  glass,  and  the  mercury  recedes  from  the  obstruction 
into  the  bulb,  leaving  the  detached  thread  behind.  In  use,  the 
stem  of  the  thermometer  is  incHned  downwards,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  detached  thread  takes  up  its  position  at  the  end 
of  the  stem  away  from  the  bulb.  But  this  does  not  matter 
because  to  read  the  thermometer  it  is  only  necessary  to  gently 
tilt  the  instrument  and  allow  the  thread  to  slide  back  until  it 
again  comes  in  contact  with  the  obstruction,  when  the  position 
cf  the  other  end  of  the  thread  records  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture.    To  reset  the  thermometer  the  detached  thread  must  be 
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Phillip*'  Mazimam  Then&ometer. 
Fig.  13. — Maximum -Thermometers. 


shaken  past  the  glass  obstacle  in  the  bore  until  the  space  left 
between  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  and  the  obstruction  is  again 
filled  up. 

Thermometers  for  recording  Underground  Tem- 
peratures.— It  is  manifest  that  for  this  purpose  thermometers 
must  be  used  which,  when,  drawn  out  of  the  borehole,  should 
register  the  maximum  temperature  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  Dunker  employed  an  earth  thermometer  in  the 
borehole  at  Sperenberg  which  Mr.  Brough  describes  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  in  a  paper  he  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  ^  on 
December  9th,  1896. 

^  Jffuma/ 0/ Society  of  Arts,  No.  2299,  p.  Ss- 
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"The  construction  of  ihe  thennometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
The  stem  is  open  a.t  the  top,  and  bent  sideways.  It  is  graduated 
from  the  top  bent  point  downwards.  Above  the  point  is  a  small 
vessel,  e,  open  a.t  the  top  and  sealed  at  the  bottom  by  a  little 
mercury.  This,  as  well  as  the  stem,  is  surrounded  by  a  glass 
cover  with  a  side  opening,  by  means  of  which  the  thermometer 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  external  air  or  water.  In  order 
to  set  the  instrument,  it  is  immersed  in  warm  water,  so  that  the 
mercury  flows  over  from  ihe  stem  into  ihe  sealed  vessel  e.  The 
instrument  is  then  inclined  until  the  point  is  under  mercury,  and 
cooled  to  a  temperature  below  that  expected  in  the  borehole. 
On  lowering  the  instrument  into  the  borehole,  the  increased 
temperature  will  cause  some  of  the  mercury  to 
overflow  at  the  point  Care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  observation  sometime  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  boring,  and  the  thermometer  must  remain 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  at  the  desired  depth. 
Before  it  is  withdrawn,  it  should  be  shaken,  in 
order  to  remove  any  drops  of  mercury  hanging 
from  the  point.  When  the  instrument  is  drawn 
up,  the  glass  cover  is  unscrewed,  and  the  thermo- 
meter immersed  in  water  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  obtaining  in  the  borehole.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  noted  by  means  of 
a  normal  thermometer,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
s  the  number  of  degrees  that  are  empty  in  the 
earth  thermometer  are  also  observed.  The  sum 
of  the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers  gives 
the  temperature  of  the  borehole  at  the  depth  investigated. 
The  reason  of  this  is  as  follows  : — The  mercury,  when  in  the 
borehole,  extends  to  the  point  ;  and  if  the  water  in  which  the 
thermometers  are  placed  is  jr°  cooler  than  the  borehole,  (he 
mercury  column  is  x'  shorter.  These  x'  must,  therefore,  be 
added  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  give  the  temperature 
of  the  borehole." 

Negretti  and  Zambra's  Inverted  Maximum  Thermo- 
meter.— This  instrument  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 
that  just  described,  and  is  also  a  convenient  form  of  thermo- 
meter for  determining  the  temperature  at  any  depth  in  the  ocean. 
'e  illusimtion  (Fig.  15)  shows  the  p^atv  or  -wt^^ch  rt  is  con- 
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stnicCed.  The  enlarged  drawing  (Fig.  i6)  gives  the  essential  part 
of  the  instrument.  It  consists  of  an  inverted  thermometer,  in  the 
siem  of  which  there  is  a  contraction  of  the  bore  not  far  removed 
from  the  bulb.  The  thermometer  is  surrounded  by  a  hermeti- 
cally  sealed  glass  case,  being  kept   in  its   position  therein   by 


pieces  of  cork  through  which  it  passes.  The  i 
as  follows :  the  thermometer  being  arranged  with  the  bulb 
downwards,  it  is  tapped  until  all  the  mercury  is  in  the  bulb  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  It  is  then  placed  while  in  this 
position  in  water  a  JittJe  cooler  than  \t  is  exipectei  vVt  i.^iK^fi- 
lure  of  thf  borehole  or  other  place  will  be.     ft.fceT'\\\v'a.^^.^^'MRft& 
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the  same  temperature  as  the  water  it  is  taken  out  and  carefully 
inverted,  when  all  the  mercury  on  the  side  of  the  contraction 
away  from  the  bulb  will  run  to  the  other  end,  which  is  that  from 
which  the  graduations  are  numbered.  The  top  of  the  mercur>' 
column  will  then  record  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Main- 
taining this  position  the  thermometer  is  lowered  into  the 
borehole  or  other  difficultly  accessible  place  of  higher  tempera- 
ture, where  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  will  expand  *and  part  of  it 
be  forced  past  the  contraction.  On  inclining  the  instrument 
this  further  thread  above  the  contraction  joins  the  column  of 
mercury  at  the  other  end  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  end  of 
the  united  thread  measures  the  temperature  in  the  borehole. 

Pyrometers. — These  are  instruments  used  for  measuring 
very  high   temperatures  at  which  mercury  thermometers   are 
quite   useless.     Wedgwood  invented  a  rough  and  ready  plan 
of  doing   this   by  measuring   the   amount   of   contraction  ex- 
perienced by  a  small  cylinder  of  clay  after  it  had  been  subjected 
to  the  high  temperature  of  a  furnace.     But  there  is  no  reliance 
to  be  placed  upon  this  form  of  pyrometer.     The  most  ^satis- 
factory pyrometers   depend    upon   the   increase    in    electrical 
resistance  which  metallic  conductors  experience  when  they  are 
raised  to  a  high  temperature.     The  method  adopted  by  Siemens 
gives  good  results.     He  arranged  two  coils  of  the  same  kind  of 
fine  platinum  wire  of  equal  electrical  resistance.     The  ends  of 
the  coils  were  connected  by  long  thick  copper  wires  to  a  distant 
galvanometer.     The  resistance  of  long  thick  copper  wires  is 
negligible  compared  with  that  of  the  coils  of  fine  platinum  wire,  but 
the  copper  wires  in  connection  with  each  coil  are  made  of  equal 
resistances.     One  of  the  coils  is  then  transferred  to  the  place 
whose  temperature  is  required,  while  the  other  is  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water  the  temperature  of  which  is  adjusted  until  there 
is  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer,  when  the  resistance  of  both 
coils  is  the  same  and  the  temperature  of  the  vessel  of  water  is 
that  of  the  place  whose  temperature  it  was  required  to  ascertain. 
This  is  a  convenient  way  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  at 
different  depths  in  the  ocean. 

The    Pyroheliometer. — This   instrument  is   intended  to 

measure  the  amount  of  radiant  energy  received  by  the  earth 

from  the  sun.     It  consists,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to 

Fig^.  //,  of  a,  Hat  cylindrical  silver  vessel  attached  to  and  in 
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internal  connection  wilh  a  silver  lube  terminated  at  the  other 
end  by  a  plate  of  the  same  size  as  the  flat  vessel.  The  top 
sui&ce  of  the  flat  cylinder  is  covered  wilh  lamp-black,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  absorbs  every  kind  of  radiation  received  from  the 
sun.  The  under  side  of  the  shallow  cylinder  and  the  tube  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  brightly  polished,  that  they  may  radiate  as 
little  heat  as  passible.  When  not  in  use  the  shallow  cyhnder  is 
covered  by  a  cap.  The 
cylinder  is  full  of  mercury, 
1  in  it  is  the  bulb  of  a 
delicate  thermometer,  die 
n  of  which  is  suitably 
fixed  in  the  silver  tube.  The 
Instrument  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  blackened  face  of  the 
cylinder  receives  all  the  ra.ys 
from  the  sun  which  reach  the 
itistrument,  and  this  is  en- 
.  sured  when  the  shadow  of  the 
cylinder  exactly  coincides 
with  the  plate  at  the  other 
end  of  the  tube.  The  cap 
.  re*noved  and  the  lamp- 
black surface  left  exposed 
a  known  length  of  time. 


aftei 


dis. 


which  it  is  againcovered.  The 
inslrument  is  now  thoroughly 
shaken,  in  order  that  the 
mercury  may  assume  the 
same  temperature  through- 
out its  mass  and  the  rise  of  temperature  it  has  experienced  is 
read  off  from  the  thermometer.  The  amount  of  heat  received, 
which  can  easily  be  determined  from  the  mass  of  mercury  and  its 
rise  of  temperature  (p.  42),  is  corrected  for  (he  loss  by  radiation 
during  ihe  experiment,  and  enables  us  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
energy  received  directly  from  the  sun.  Pouillet,  the  inventor  of 
thepyroheliometer,  determined  that  the  amount  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  in  a  year  is  enough  to  ine\l  a  lavet  ol  ■\ct  \!cv\Wi- 
n  (Akfcnesssiretching  all  over  tVie  eatth's  sut^sic^. 
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Measurements  of  Quantities  of  Heat. 

Capacity  for  Heat. — Since  heat  is  a  form  of  energy  and 
consequently  has  a  mechanical  equivalent  (p.  25),  the  reader 
will  understand  that  we  may  quite  correctly  speak  of  quantities 
of  heat.  He  should  understand,  moreover,  from  his  previous 
reading,  that  temperature  is  only  a  condition  of  a  body  which 
may  alter,  and  does  alter,  whenever  the  body  comes  into  contact 
with  something  hotter  or  colder  than  itself.  If,  now,  we  suppose 
equal  masses  of  different  bodies  at  the  same  temperature,  as  foi 
instance  water  and  quicksilver  acted  upon  by  the  same  quantity 
of  heat,  we  shall  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  quicksilver  is 
raised  through  thirty  times  as  many  degrees  as  that  of  the 
water.  Or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  water  requires  thirty 
times  as  much  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  through  a  giver 
number  of  degrees  as  the  quicksilver  does.  This  is  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  water  is  thirty  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  quicksilver.  The  capacity  for  heat  of  any 
body  is  ineasured  by  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  unii 
mass  of  it  through  one  degree. 

How  Quantities  of  Heat  are  measured. — In  measuring 
any  quantity  we  must  first  decide  upon  our  unit.  The  unit 
employed  in  this  case  is  the  ainount  of  heat  required  to  raise  tht 
tetnperature  of  one  gram  of  water  through  one  degree.  It  is 
immediately  evident  that  to  raise  the  temperature  of  two  grams 
of  water  through  one  degree  will  require  two  units  of  heat,  or  tc 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  water  through  two  degrees 
will  require  two  units  ;  and  always,  to  find  the  number  of  units 
of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  any  quantity  01 
water  through  any  number  of  degrees,  we  must  multiply  the 
number  of  units  of  mass  by  the  number  of  degrees  through 
which  its  temperature  is  raised. 

Specific  Heat. — When  we  come  to  consider  the  same 
question  in  the  case  of  other  substances,  we  are  met  with  the 
fact  that  they  have  differing  capacities  for  heat ;  and  since  watei 
has  the  highest  capacity  for  heat  of  all  known  substances,  it  i* 
clear  that  no  other  kind  of  matter  will  require  so  much  beat  tc 
raise  the  temperature  of  unit  mass  of  it  through  one  degree  as 
water  does.     To  find  the  actual  c\uatv\.\Vj  of  Keat  necessary  ii 
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these  cases  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  know  how  many  times 
less  than  that  of  water  the  capacity  for  heat  of  the  substance 
under  consideration  is.  This  ratio  between  the  capacities  for 
heat  of  any  other  substance  and  that  of  water  is  known  as  the 
specific  heat  of  the  substance.  We  may  Refine  the  specific  heat 
of  a  substance  as  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  grain  of  it  through  one  degree^ 
compared  with  the  amount  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  same  mass  of  water  through  the  same  range.  Thus,  taking 
the  case  of  quicksilver  which  we  have  already  noticed,  we 
say: — 

Quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  gram  of 

Specific   heat quicksilver  through  one  degree 

of  quicksilver         Quantity  ofheat  necessary  to  do  same  for  water 

30 

If  we  represent  the  capacity  for  heat  of  water  by  i,  the  specific 
heats,  or  the  comparison  between  the  capacities  for  heat  of  other 
substances  and  water,  will  always  be  some  fraction  less  than 
unity. 

Measurement  of  Specific  Heats. — Method  of  Mixtures. 
—The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  can  be  determined  in  many 
different  ways,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  us,  at  this  stage,  to 
describe  that  one  spoken  of  as  ih^  method  of  fttixtures.  This 
plan  consists  in  heating  a  known  quantity  of  the  substance 
whose  specific  heat  is  required  to  a  known  high  temperature, 
and,  with  as  little  loss  of  its  heat  as  may  be,  plunging  it  into  a 
known  mass  of  water  at  a  known  lower  temperature,  and  noticing 
how  many  degrees  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  raised. 
From  these  data  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  can  be  at 
once  determined. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  substance  gives  out  heat  while  the 
water  takes  it  up  ;  and  if  there  is  no  loss  of  heat  by  conduction 
or  radiation,  we  can  write  this  fact  in  the  form  of  an  equation, 
thus  : — 

Number  of  heat  units        _    Number  of  heat  units 

given  out  by  the  substance  taken  up  by  the  water.  .  ( i ) 

But  the  number  ofheat  units  given  out  by  the  substance  is  ioMivd,  ?l?» 
m  have  seen,  by  Ending  the  product  of  the  number  of  units  ot  \Vs  tr.as&> 
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its  specific  heat,  and  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  its  tempera- 
ture falls.  Or  if  we  represent  these  quantities  by  M,  S,  and  0,  respec- 
tively, the  number  of  units  of  heat  given  out  by  the  substance  will  be 

use. 

Again,  the  number  of  units  of  heat  taken  up  by  the  water  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  units  of  its  mass  by  the  number  of  degrees 
through  which  its  temperature  is  raised.  Or  if  m  equals  its  mass,  and  ^i 
its  rise  in  temperature,  the  number  of  units  of  heat  taken  up  by  the  water 
is  equal  to  pi$^. 

The  original  temperature  of  the  substance  is,  however,  known,  call 
it  T  :  so  also  is  that  of  the  water,  say  /  ;  as  well  as  the  final  temperature 
of  the  mixture,  which  we  may  represent  by  x.  The  fall  in  temperature 
0  of  the  substance  is  therefore  equal  to  t  -  ^,  and  the  rise  in  temperature 
of  the  water  is  x-t.  Instead  of  MStf  we  may  write,  then,  Ms 
(t  -  x)f  and  in  place  of  w6j  we  may  write  m{x  -  /),  and  from  equation 
( I )  we  know  these  are  equal,  provided  there  is  no  loss  of  heat,  that  is 

Ms(r  -  x)  =  m{x  -  /), 
from  which 

ffi{x  -  t) 

s  =  jTT} ,.  (2) 

M(t  -  jr)  ^   ' 

This  may  be  expressed  in  words  by  saying  that  the  specific 
heat  of  a  substance  can  be  ascertained  by  the  method  of  mix- 
tures, and  that  it  is  numerically  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  water  into  its  rise  of 
temperature  by  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  substance  into 
its  fall  in  temperature. 

Experimental  Modifications.— The  chief  objects  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  carrying  out  the  above  method  experimentally 
are  (i)  to  avoid  the  loss  of  heat  in  transferring  the  heated  sub- 
stance from  the  source  of  heat  to  the  cooler  water ;  (2)  to 
prevent  any  loss  of  heat,  either  by  conduction  or  radiation, 
from  the  vessel  in  which  the  water  must  be  contained ;  (3)  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  heat  given  out  by  the  substance  is 
used  up  in  warming  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  which  is 
called  the  calorimeter.  But  for  the  actual  methods  adopted  to 
avoid  all  these  difficulties  we  must  refer  our  reader  to  books  on 
Heat.  The  principle  of  the  method  is  not  thereby  affected,  and 
this  the  student  has  had  presented  to  him. 


Example    of    Method    of    Mixtures. — Suppose  that  30  grams 
_.        o  _„.  .,_ _j  .._._  ^  r      .        .      "'2,   and 

heat  of 


of  iron  nails  at  100"  are  dropped  into  60  grams  of  water  at   13**27  and 
the  final  temperature  is  found  to  bj  iy°'8  :  what  is  the  specific  he 


the  nails? 
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Here  our  first  equation  becomes 

Number  of  heat  units  given        _        Number  of  heat  units  taken 
out  by  iron  nails  up  by  water. 

But,  number  of  heat  units  given  out  by  the  iron  nails  is  equal  to  30  x 
sp.  ht.  (j)  of  nails  x  (100-17-8°). 
And,  number  of  heat  units  taken  up  by  the  water  is  equal  to 


and  therefore 
or 


60  X  (i7°-8  -  i3°-2); 

30  X  J  X  82*2  =  60  X  4*6, 

_  60  X     4-6  9*2 

"^  ""  30  X  82-2  =  82-2"  "^  °'"^' 


Latent  Heat. — The  continued  addition  of  heat  to  a  sub- 
stance results   sooner  or  later  in  a  change  of  state.     If  the 
increase  of  temperature  be  continued  in  a  solid  it  will  eventually 
cause  it  to  melt  and  assume  the  liquid  condition  ;  while  if  a 
liquid  is  similarly  subjected  to  continued  heating  it  will  at  last 
be  converted  into  a  gas.     It  has  been  found  that  to  eflfect  such  a 
change  of  state  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  a  large  number 
of  heat  units,  and  that  this  quantity  of  heat,  moreover,  is  con- 
stant for  a  given  mass  of  the  substance.     This  amount  of  heat, 
which  causes  a  change  of  state  without  producing  an  increase  of 
temperature,  is  spoken  of  as  latent  heat.     The  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  bring  about  this  change  of  physical  condition  is 
different  for  diflferent  kinds  of  matter.     Thus  to   change   one 
gram  of  ice  at  0°  C.  into  one  gram  of  water  at  0°  C.  requires 
80  units  of  heat,  or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  the  latent  heat 
of  fusion  is  80  ;  to  change  one  gram  of  solid  lead  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  326°  C.  into  liquid  lead  at  the  same  temperature  neces- 
sitates the  expenditure  of  about  5  J  units  of  heat.     Similarly  to 
convert  one  gram  of  water  at  100°  C.  into  the  same  mass  or 
steam  at  100°  C.  needs  536  units  of  heat ;  to  change  one  gram 
of  pure  alcohol  at  78^  C.  into  vapour  at  the  same  temperature 
requires  208  units  of  heat. 

How  the  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion  of  Ice  is  deter- 
mined. 

ExFT.  7. — Weigh  out  100  grams  of  water  at  about  50°  C.  into  a  calori- 
meter whose  weight  is  knovfu.     Pound  some  ice  aud  dt^  \\.  *,  ^\^V  q>w 
^  towel,  and  then  on  clean   white  blotting  paper.    "iia.\\Tv^  ca.x^W\^ 
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noted  the  temperature  of  the  water  by  means  of  a  thermometer  which 
is  left  in  the  calorimeter  (which  we  will  suppose  is  at  50°  C.)  add  the 
ice,  little  by  little,  and  notice  the  fall  of  temperature.  When  a  con- 
venient amount  of  ice  has  been  added  keep  the  water  stirred  with  the 
thermometer  and  watch  carefully  for  the  instant  when  the  last  piece  of 
ice  melts,  and  at  that  moment  read  the  thermometer.  Call  its  reading 
X.  Weigh  the  calorimeter  again  and  find  the  increase  in  its  weight, 
which  will  evidently  be  the  weight  of  ice  added.  Let  us  suppose  that 
30  grams  have  been  thus  put  in.  These  data  enable  us  to  determme 
the  latent  heat  of  fusion. 

The  water  gives  up  heat  while  the  ice  receives  it,  and  provided 
there  is  no  loss  by  radiation  or  conduction,  the  amount  of  heat 
received  by  the  ice  will  exactly  equal  that  given  up  by  the 
water.  More  than  this,  the  heat  given  up  by  the  water  does  two 
things — first,  it  melts  the  ice,  converting  it  into  water  at  0°  C. ; 
and,  secondly,  it  raises  the  temperature  of  the  water  formed  at 
0°  C.  up  to  x°  C.     Hence  we  can  write 

Heat  given  out  by   __    Heat  used  in     ,     Heat  used  in  raising  the 
the  water  melting  the  ice         temperature  of  water 

formed  from  0°  to  jr°  C. 

But  the  heat  given  out  by  the  water  is  in  our  experiment  equal 
to  the 'product  100  x  (50  -  ;r)  ;  the  heat  used  in  melting  the  ice 
is  equal  to  30  times  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  (which  we  will  call 
/) ;  and  that  used  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  formed 
from  0°  to  x^  is  30  x.     Our  equation  therefore  becomes 

100  (50  -  .r)  =  30  /  +  30  X, 

and  since  we  know  x  from  the  experiment,  it  is  at  once  possible 
to  calculate  /.  If  our  experiment  were  successful,  it  would  work 
out  to  be  80. 

Determination  of  Latent  Heat  of  Vaporisation.— 
To  find  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  a  gram  of  water 
at  100°  C.  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  pass  a  known  mass  of  steam  at  the  atmospheric  pressure 
into  a  known  mass  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
notice  how  many  degrees  the  temperature  is  raised. 

ExPT.    8. — Weigh   out    about    100  grams  of  water   in   the   calori- 
meter whose  weight  is  known.     Find  its  temperature   and  leave  the 
thermometer  in  the  calorimeter.     Now  pass  steam  from  an  apparatus 
arranged  as  in  Fig.  18  into  the  water,  and  ivolVce  xXvaX  \.\v^  WbbVe.^  coti- 
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dense  with  considerable  noise,  causing  the  temperature  of  ihe  water  to 
rise.  The  wide  glass  tube  intercepted  in  the  course  of  Ihe  delivery  tube 
•"  to  entrap  any  water  carried  over  by  ihe  issuing  steam.  When  you  are 
lislied  with  ihe  atnount  of  rise  in  temperature  quickly  lower  the  calori- 
meter, first  removing  the  block  shown  in  the  illuslralion,  and  record 
'''   highest  temperature  reached  l^  the  water  after  the  steam  has  been 


passed  in.  Weigh  the  calorimeter  and  watt 
in  weight  will  be  the  weight  of  the  steam 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  numbers  obtained  h 


m  It  again.     Th 
'hich  hiis  been  c 


Weight  of  water  in  calorimeter io6-6  grar 

Weight  of  steam  condensed 4'i  gran 

Temperature  of  water  before  jiassing  in  steam  ,    .    .    .  i6' 
Temperature  ailer  steam  has  been  condensed  ,    .    ,    .  39" 

Let  L  be  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation,  that  is  the  amour 
necessary  to  convert  I  gram  of  waier  at  100"  C.  into  steam  i 
The  equation  gives  the  conditions  of  exchange  of  heat 

Heat  given  out  by  Ihe  steam  =  Heat  taken  up  by  the  v 

But  heat  given  out  by  the  steam  cimsisls  of  Iwii  pmiions  ■. 

which  is  erolrml  by  the  simple  changi:oC  4-1  grams  of  s\cam 
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into  water  at  ioo°  ;  and,  secondly,  that  given  out  by  4*1  grams  of  water 
in  cooling  from  100°  to  SQ^'S-     Hence  our  first  equation  becomes 

Heat  given  out  by  con-  Heat  given  out  by 

version  of  4*1  grams  4*1  grams  of  water    _     Heat  taken  up 

of  steam  into  water  in  cooling  from       "~          by  water, 

at  100"  100°  C.  down  to  39**  "5 

or  4-1  L  +  4-1  (100°  -  39''-5)  =  io6-6  {^9°'$  -  16**) 

4*1  L  +      248  -  2505 
2257 
L  =    ^,  =  550 

Of  course  this  is  quite  a  rough  experiment,  with  no  precautior^s 
for  the  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  or  radiation.  Had  we  adopted 
careful  means  to  avoid  loss  of  heat  as  far  as  possible,  our  resii-l-t 
would  work  out  to  be  536.  That  is,  lo  convert  one  gram  ofwat^^ 
at  100°  C.  into  steam  at  the  same  temperature  requires  an  expen^^^' 
ture  of  ^^6  heat  units,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  i  gra.wC^ 
of  steam  at  100°  C.  is  converted  into  water  at  loo'^  C.  we  hav^^ 
536  units  of  heat  liberated. 


Chief  Points  of  Chapter  HI. 

A  Thermometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  temperature.     Ic 
action  usually  depends  upon  the  fact  that   substances   expand  whe 
heated  and  contract  when  cooled. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Thermometers. — As  the  names  impl>^ 
the  former  are  used  for  themselves  recording  the  highest  temperature 
recorded  during  any  period,  while  the  latter  similarly  inform  us  of  th^ 
lowest  temperature  experienced  during  a  given  time. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  maximum  thermometers.  In  the  simplest: 
instrument  a  small  piece  of  iron  wire  is  pushed  along  by  the  ex- 
panding mercury  column,  and  left  stranded  when  cooling  begins. 

In  Phillips's^  the  mercury  column  is  broken  by  a  bubble  of  air,  and 
the  detached  thread  is  left  in  its  highest  position  when  the  temperature 
falls. 

In  Negretti  and  ZambrcCs  an  obstruction  is  introduced  just  above 
the  bulb.  This  does  not  prevent  expansion  of  the  mercury  thread,  but 
when  contraction  starts  the  column  is  broken  by  the  projection  ;  and  the 
position  of  the  end  remote  from  the  bulb,  when  the  other  end  rests 
against  the  obstruction,  marks  the  highest  temperature. 

Minifniim     thermometers. — A    small   capillary  tube    or    dumb-bell 
shaped  marker,  while  not  preventing  expansion,  is  dragged  back  when 
contraction  ensues,  as  a  result  of  the  adhesion  between  th^  alcohol  o 
the  thermometer  and  the  marker. 
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Pyrometers  are  thermometers  for  measuring  very  high  temperatures 
in  inaccessible  places.  An  old  form  of  Wedgwood  is  useful  in  pottery ; 
but  the  method  of  Siemens,  depending  upon  the  increase  of  electrical 
resistance  with  a  rise  of  temperature  is  the  most  commonly  employed. 

The  Pyroheliometer  is  an  instrument  for  recording  the  intensity  of 
tHe  sun's  radiations.  It  depends  upon  first  absorbing  the  sun's  rays  by 
a.  lamp-black  surface,  and  then  causing  them  to  warm  a  known  mass  of 
w-ater. 

Capacity  for  Heat. — The  capacity  for  heat  of  any  body  is  measured 
fc>y  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  unit  mass  of  it  through  one 
degree  of  temperature. 

The  Unit  Quantity  of  Heat. — The  unit  quantity  of  heat  is  the 
Eimount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of  watc 
through  one  degree. 

Specific  Heat. — The  specific  heat  of  a  substance  is  the  ratio  between 
the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  ^one  gram  of 
it  through  one  degree  compared  with  the  amount  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  same  mass  of  water  through  the  same  range. 

Method  of  Finding  Specific  Heats.  Method  of  Mixtures, — A 
Vcnown  mass  of  the  substance  whose  specific  heat  is  required  is  heated 
to  a  known  high  temperature,  and  plunged,  with  as  little  loss  of  heat  as 
possible,  into  a  known  mass  of  water  at  a  known  lower  temperature, 
^nd  the  number  of  d^rees  through  which  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  raised  is  noted. 

Latent  Heat. — The  amount  of  heat  which  causes  a  change  of  state 
Avithout  producing  an  increase  of  temperature  in  unit  mass  of  a  sub- 
stance is  spoken  of  as  its  latent  heat. 

To  change  one  gram  of  ice  at  0°  C.  into  one  gram  of  water  at  0°  C. 
xequires  80  units  of  heat ;  this  is  usually  expressed  by  saying  the  laient 
Mat  of  fusion  of  ice  is  80. 

To  convert  one  gram  of  water  at  100"  C.  into  the  same  mass  of  steam 
at  100°  C.  needs  536  units  of  heat ;  this  number  is  called  the  latent  heat 
cf  vaporisation  of  water. 

Determination  of  Latent  Heat  of  Fusion. — A  known  mass  of 
pure  ice  at  o"  C.  is  mixed  with  a  known  mass  of  water  at  a  known  tem- 
perature. At  the  moment  the  last  fragment  of  ice  melts  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  taken.  From  these  data  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  can  be 
calculated. 

Determination  of  Latent  Heat  of  Vaporisation. — A  known 
mass  of  steam  at  100°  C.  is  bubbled  into  a  known  mass  of  cold  water  of 
a  known  temperature,  and  the  increase  in  temperature  of  the  water 
noted.  From  theee  data  the  latent  heat  of  vaporisation  can  be  calcu- 
lated. 

Questions  on  Chapter  III. 

(i)  Describe  some  form  of  maximum  thermometer,  carefully  ^oitvtiiv^ 
out  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  used.     "WhicYv  iotm?.  <il  xwa.-xlv 
mum  thermometer  are  most  commonly  used  ? 
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(2)  Give  an  account  of  a  suitable  thermometer  for  measuring  ur 
ground  temperatures. 

(3)  For  what  purpose  are  pyrometers  intended  ?  Describe  some 
of  instrument,  and  explain  the  principle  of  its  action. 

(4)  What  does  one  mean  by  a  body's  "  capacity  for  heat "  ?   Ex] 
fully  the  statement  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  quicksilver  is  only 
thirtieth  that  of  water. 

(5)  What  is  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance  ?  How  would  you 
ceed  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  half-a-crown  ? 

(6)  How  has  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  been  experimer 
determined  ?  Give  the  reasoning  by  which  the  constant  is  detern 
from  the  observations  made. 

(7)  For  what  purposes  are  maximum  and  minimum  thermom 
used? 

(8)  A  minimum  thermometer,  containing  alcohol  in  which  a 
index  has  been  introduced,  is  supported  so  that  the  bulb  hangs  d 
wards.     Will  the  thermometer  now  show  minimum  temperatures 
not,  why  not  ? 

(9)  Why  is  it  necessary  to  support  an  ordinary  minimum  or  maxi 
thermometer  in  a  horizontal  position  ? 

(10)  I  lb.  of  water  and  i  lb.  of  lead  are  heated  to  the  same  tem 
ture,  and  each  is  then  mixed  with  i  lb.  of  water  at  the  temperatu 
the  room.     Which  will  produce  the  greatest  heating  effect,  and  wh 

(11)  Why  is  it  that  a  series  of  hard  frosts  must  occur  before  a 
becomes  frozen  ?  and  why  is  it  that  the  ice  does  not  melt  directl 
cold  weather  ceases  ? 

(12)  To  be  scalded  with  steam  is  much  worse  than  to  be  scalded 
boiling  water.     How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV 

WAVES  IN  WATER,  AIR,   AND  THE  ETHER 

Wave  Motion. — Waves  and  wave  motion  are  popularly 
associated  only  with  water ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  a 
water  surface  during  the  propagation  of  a  wave  is  familiar  to 
everyone.  But  such  wave  motion  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
water.  The  reader  has  probably  remarked  the  similarity 
between  water  waves  and  the  aspect  of  a  field  of  standing  com 
as  a  gentle  breeze  passes  over  it.  When  the  movements  of 
material  things  around  us  are  carefully  examined  it  is  found 
that  motion  of  the  same  nature  is  of  very  common  occurrence. 
We  shall  be  much  assisted  in  our  study  of  these  phenomena  if 
we  begin  with  a  very  simple  example,  and  one  of  the  best  is 
that  used  by  the  late  Prof  Tyndall  ^  in  his  Lectures  on  Sound. 
Imagine  a  row  of  boys  standing  one  behind  the  other.  The 
boy  A  at  one  end  of  the  row  will  have  no  neighbour  in  front  of 
him,  while  the  one,  F  (say),  at  the  other  end  will  have  no  boy 
behind  him.  Let  the  boys  from  F  to  B  place  their  hands  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  boys  severally  in  front  of  them.  If,  now, 
F  is  pushed  forward,  he  must  evidently  push  E  ;  let  him  then 
resume  his  upright  position.  The  push  which  E  receives  he 
transmits  to  D,  and  then  he  stands  upright.  It  is  clear  that 
this  can  be  carried  on  until  A  is  reached.  A,  who  also  has  his 
hands  similarly  held  out,  having  no  boy  in  front  of  him,  falls 
forward — and  this  as  a  result  of  the  push  imparted  to  F.  More- 
over, each  boy  in  turn  has  gone  through  similar  motions^ — first 
moving  forward  and  then  regaining  his  former  position.  A 
wave  has  passed  sAong  the  row  of  boys.    To  eox\%\d^ic  ^tvox^^t 

J  TyndaW  on  Sounds  p.  4. 
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kind  of  wave  motion,  let  us  imagine  a  row  of  material  particles 
connected  by  elastic  bands,  aijd  arranged  in  a  straight  line  as  in 
Fig.  19  (a).  Suppose,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  particle  A 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  dots.  Then,  when  A  has 
moved  to  the  position  A,,  the  appearance  of  the  row  of  particles 
would  be  that  shown  in  line  (i).  Let  A^  now  start  the  return 
journey  towards  its  original  position  and  perform  it  in  the  same 
time  as  before.  Each  particle  drags  the  adjacent  particle  after  it, 
and  the  continuance  of  this  form  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
particles  in  order,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  curve  which 
the  student  has  leamt  already  to  associate  with  wave  motion. 
We  can  define  a  wave  as  "  a  travelling  condition  of  matter  in 
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regard  to  the  position  of  its  panicles."  Returning  to  the  con- 
nected particles,  let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  remaining  al  rest 
after  it  has  gone  through  the  movement  we  have  considered, 
the  particle  A  continues  to  move  at  the  same  rate  in  the  other 
direction,  that  is,  below  the  line.  A  little  reasoning  will  con- 
vince our  reader  that  Kig.  ig  (d)  will  represent  the  stale  of  things 
when  the  particle  A  has  reached  the  position  A^ — an  eqnal 
distance  below  its  original  position.  Finally  if  A  now  returns 
to  its  initial  place,  the  configuration  shown  in  Fig.  19  (f)  is 
obtained. 

A  few  terms  having  reference  to  wave  motion  may  now  con- 
reniently  be  introduced. 
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Terms  referring  to  Waves. — A  wave  similar  to  that 
just  described  is  represented  in  Fig.  20.  The  various  particles 
fl,  ^,  f,  &c.,  were,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  wave-motion,  in 
a  row  along  the  horizontal  dotted  line.  The  disturbance  which 
gave  rise  to  this  wave  set  the  particles  in  motion,  each  one  moving 
up  and  down  like  a  pendulum,  and  their  position  at  a  given 
instant  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  distance  from  a  to  m  is  a 
'wofve-length^  that  from  d;  to  ^  is  half  a  wave-length. 

The  vertical  distance  between  the  particles  if  and  j  is  called  the 
amplitude  of  the  wave.  The  particles  a  and  m  are  said  to  be  in 
the  same  ph<ise  because  they  are  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
while  a  and  g  are  in  opposite  phases  as  they  are  moving  in 
opposite  directions.  Further,  the  "travelling  condition"  has 
passed  from  a  to  in  in  the  same  time  as  it  has  taken  the 
particle  a  to  resume  its  former  position.     This  is  a  rule  of 
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Fig.  20. — A  Transverse  Wave. 


general  application.  The  wave  travels  its  cum  length  in  the 
^<ifne  time  as  that  in  which  any  particle  completes  an  entire 
path. 

Transverse  and  Longitudinal  Waves.— The  foregoing 

considerations  have  shown  that  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 

the  individual  particles  does  not  always  bear  the  same  relation 

to  the  line  of  propagation  of  the  wave.    Two  cases  in  particular 

must  be  noticed.     In  one  case,  illustrated  by  the  boys  pushing 

one  another  (p.  51)  the  particles  move  in  the  same  direction  as 

that  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave  motion.     This  is  longitudinal 

wave  motion.     In  the  other  case  the  particles  themselves  move 

in  paths  at  right  angles  to  the  line  along  which  the  wave  passes, 

and  such  a  wave  is  called  transi.>erse.     The  diflferencc  Ijetwcen 

longitudinal  and  transverse  waves  in  regard  to  the  motions  oC 

the  JndivJduaJ  particles  is  illustrated  in  ¥\g.  2\. 
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Transverse  waves  are  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ments :— 

ExPT.  9. — Procure  a  long  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing,  such  as  is 
used  for  attaching  to  Bunsen  burners,  and  fill  it  with  sand  so  as  to  make 
it  move  more  slowly  when  set  in  motion.  Attach  it  to  a  peg  on  the 
wall  near  the  ceiling  and  hold  it  in  the  hand  by  means  of  the  other  end. 
Pull  it  so  that  it  is  extended  to  its  full  length  without  being  stretched. 
Quickly  move  the  hand  a  short  distance  to  the  right  and  then  back  to 
its  original  position.  A  wave  will  be  seen' to  travel  alonp  the  tubing 
until  it  reaches  the  peg,  which  is  as  far  as  we  will  consider  it  in  this 
experiment.  The  particles  of  the  india-rubl:)er  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hand  have  gone  through  exactly  the  kind  of  movement  which  the 
particles  on  page  52  performed.  It  is  evident  that  the  particles  in  turn 
follow  the  motion  of  the  hand,  and  that  the  wave  travels  along  the  tubing. 
Since  these  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  the  wave  is  a 
transverse  one. 

ExPT.  10. — Arrange  the  tubing  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  but 
instead  of  moving  the  hand  which  holds  the  free  end  proceed  as  follows. 

\  i  ^-^  A--'-'  i  I  ^'^^'^  \ 

J  i  I  I    -  1 

Jjk      %      %m   tw  a    ■      •  ■.4»-«   -•    ■■■•4m  .•    •■■t      \ 
\  Compmtim      JUkjxi^aetion,      CompvBBnon  • 


J8*- 


Fig.  21. — Transverse  and  Longitudinal  Waves.     /?,  row  of  particles  ;  Z,  arrange* 
inent  of  particles  ;  T,  arrangement  of  particles  traversed  by  transverse  waves. 

Hold  the  tubing  by  the  left  hand  ;  smartly  strike  the  tubing  with  the 
fight  so  that  a  depression  is  caused  in  it,  just  in  front  of  the  left  hand. 
A  wave  will  again  pass  along  the  tubing,  and  as  the  relation  between 
the  two  directions  of  movem^ftt  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case  this 
again  is  a  transverse  wave. 

If  the  particles  move  in  lines  which  are  parallel  to  the  direcr 
tion  of  the  wave  motion,  the  wave  is  spoken  of  as  being  lofi^r 
tudinal. 

The  following  experiments  exemplify  this  kind  of  wav6 
motion. 

ExPT.   II. — Using  a  similar  piece  of  tubing  to  that  used  in  the  last 
experiment,  but  containing  no  sand,  attach  it  as  before.     Holding  it  in 
the  right  hand  pull  it  so  that  it  is  at  rest  and  being  slightly  stretched. 
Place  a  clearly  seen  chalk  mark  near  the  end  oi  V.\v^  Vv\\>vcv^  ^NAa.c)cv^^  Vs;^ 
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ihewill.  Rub  tbe  tutung  with  Ihe  left  hand  in  the  direction  of  its 
ImgtiL  Notice  the  urave  which  passes  up  the  tubing,  and  observe  that 
its  passage  along  the  Upper  part  is  seen  l^  the  movement  of  the  chalk 
Duik.  The  movement  of  the  particles  brought  about  by  the  rubbing  is 
naziifestl]'  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  tubing  along  which  the  wave 
passes,  that  is  we  have  produced  a  longitudinal  wave. 

ExPT.  12. — ^Wlnd  a  metal  wire  round  a  cylinder,  such  as  a  thick 
glass  tube  or  a  curtain  pole.  On  drawing  out  the  cylinder  the  wire  will 
be  found  to  form  a  spiral. '  Hang  the  spiral  up  In  the  manner  shown  in 
Fv.  22.  This  method  of  suspension  prevents  the  spiral  swinging  to  the 
sie.  Now  study  the  passage  of  longitudinal  waves  by  carefully  pulling 
Ibe  spiral  out  in  the  direction  of  its  length  and  then  letting  it  go.  Other 
(lyicif  atilising  the  spiral  for  the  generation  of  longitudinal  waves  will 
otair  to  the  student. 


Water  "Waves.— These  waves  can  be  best  studied  by  using 
a  long  rectangular  trough,  with  glass  sides,  nearly  full  of  water. 
The  waves  can  be  started  in  many  Vays  ;  for  instance,  the  trough 
can  be  lifted  at  gne  end  and  at  once  put  down  ;  or,  a  paddle 
almost  as  wide  as  the  trough  can  be  placed  in  the  water  a  short 
distance  from  one  end  and  parallel  to  it,  and  then  pushed  a  little 
way  towards  the  distant  end  of  the  trough,  being  at  once  brought 
back  to  its  original  position.  This  will  heap  the  v^ater  up 
immediately  in  front  of  the  paddle  and  cause  a  water  wave  to 


■Mr.  D.  E.  JoiKsli 
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travel  along  the  whole  length  of  the  trough.  On  reaching  the 
other  end  it  is  reflected,  and  if  we  watch  the  wave  narrowly  as 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  end  of  the  trough  it  will  be  noticed 
that  a  crest  of  the  wave  is  reflected  as  a  crest  and  a  depression  as 
a  depression  (Fig.  23).  Moreover,  the  height  to  which  the  water 
rises  on  the  end  of  the  trough  is  twice  the  height  of  the  crest  of 
the  wave  above  the  initial  level  of  the  water  in  the  trough.  That 
there  has  been  no  motion  of  the  water  as  a  whole  in  the  direction 
of  propagation  of  the  wave  is  manifest  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
in  the  trough.  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  movement  of  the 
particles  of  the  water  which  causes  this  stationary  wave  we  pro- 


FiG.  23. — Oscillations  of  Water  in  a  Trough.     The  Nodes  are  marked  N. 


ceed  in  another  way.  Make  a  wax  pellet  and  load  it  with  a  little 
sand  until  it  just  floats  in  the  water.  Place  it  near  the  side  of  the 
vessel  and  about  six  inches  in  front  of  the  paddle.  When  the 
paddle  is  moved  in  the  manner  already  described  the  pellet  is 
observed  to  describe  a  circular  path.  The  motion  of  the  pellet 
can  be  divided  into  four  parts.  If  in  Fig.  23  A  the  horizontal 
arrow  represents  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave  the 
pellet's  motion  is  represented  by  the  circle.  The  pellet  starts 
from  the  position  A  and  (i)  advances  rising,  until  it  occupies  the 
place  A';  (2)  it  continues  to  advance,  but  in  this  second  quadrant 
of  its  path  it  begins  to  fall  until  (3)  on  reaching  A"  it  begins  to 
recede,  though  as  in  the  previous  stage  it  is  still  falling  ;  (4)  in  the 
last  quarter  of  its  journey  it  still  recedes,  but  steadily  rises  until 
h  assumes  its  original  position. 


IV 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  the  wave  travels  forwards  through 
the  water  for  a  distance  known  as  its  wave  length  during  the 
time  that  it  takes  any  particle 
of  water  to  go  through  the 
complete  circular  path  made 
up  of  the  four  stages  we  have 
traced  in  the  case  of  the  pellet. 
This  will  be  the  distance  be- 
tween the  top  of  any  one 
crest  to  the  top  of  the  next, 
or  from  the  bottom  of  one 
depression  to  the  bottom  of 
the  next. 

Sound  Waves  in  Air.— 
These  afford  one  of  the  most 
important  instances  of  longi- 
tudinal waves  met  with  in 
nature.     They  are  caused   in 

an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  but  in  them  all  there  is  some  agency 
at  work  setting  the  particles  of  air  into  vibration.  The  exciting 
cause  may  be  a  vibrating  string  as  in  the  pianoforte,  violin, 
harp,  etc. ;  or  a  vibrating  reed  as  in  the  harmonium,  clarionet, 
oboe,  etc.  ;  or  a  vibrating  membrane  as  in  the  drum  or  tam- 
bourine. In  all  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  musical 
instruments,  the  resulting  vibration  of  the  air  is  regular,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  musical  notes.  When  the  oscillations  of 
the  air  particles  are  irregular,  that  is,  not  succeeding  one 
another  in  a  definite  order  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  we  still 
get  sound  produced,  but  of  the  kind  known  as  noise. 

Sounding  Bodies  are  in  a  State  of  Vibration.— That 
sounding  bodies  are"  in  a  state  of  vibration  may  be  easily 
demonstrated. 


Fig.  23  A. — Motion  of  a  Water  Particle 
in  a  Wave. 


ExPT.  13. — Hold  the  prong  of  a  vibrating  tuning  fork  near  the 
teeth  when  its  vibrations  will  be  felt.  Sprinkle  some  fine  sand  on  a 
sounding  drum  or  tambourine  and  notice  that  some  of  it  dances  up  and 
down.  Suspend  a  pith  ball  near  a  sounding  bell  and  notice  the  move- 
nients  imparted  to  it  by  the  vibrations  of  the  metal. 

Since  the  air  is  a  material  body  its  particles  will  be  aflfected 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  satvd  ^x^vcv^  qx  xXnr. 
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pith  ball  in  the  last  experiment.  They  will  be  set  into  oscilla- 
tion. As  they  exist  all  round  the  sounding  body  a  set  of 
spherical  waves  will  be  started,  precisely  as  would  be  the  case 
if  we  had  suspended  in  the  air  a  hollow  ball  which  alternately 
expanded  and  contracted.  In  this  case  the  expansion  of  the 
ball  would  force  the  particles  of  the  stratum  of  air  contiguous 
with  the  ball  outwards,  giving  rise  to  a  wave  of  compression, 
which  would  pass  outwards  in  all  directions  through  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  This  wave  of  compression  would  be 
followed  by  one  of  rarefaction  as  the  ball  contracted.  If  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  hollow  ball  continued  regularly,  we 
should  have  a  succession  of  spherical  waves  of  compression  and 
rarefaction  proceeding  outwards  from  the  ball.  Substitute  a 
vibrating  tuning  fork  for  the  hollow  ball,  and  exactly  the  same 
thing  happens.  A  stretched  membrane  placed  in  the  path  of 
the  waves  so  formed  would  be  set  into  vibration  by  it.  The 
drum  of  the  human  ear  is  such  a  membrane,  and  experiences 
this  vibration.  Its  vibration  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  chain 
of  small  bones  through  the  inner  ear,  and  the  vibrations  so  con- 
ducted are  passed  on  by  a  beautifully  arranged  apparatus  which 
we  need  not  describe,  until  the  final  ramifications  of  a  nerve 
from  the  brain,  known  as  the  auditory  nerve,  take  up  the  vibra- 
tions and  transmit  them  to  the  brain,  where  we  appreciate  them 
as  sound. 

A  Material  Medium  is  Necessary  for  the  Trans- 
mission of  Sound  "Waves. — The  sound  wave  is,  then,  a 
travelling  condition  of  the  particles  of  a  material  body,  which 
after  passing  leaves  the  body  in  its  original  condition.  The 
absence  of  material  particles  means  the  absence  of  anything  to 
vibrate  after  the  manner  we  have  described,  and  hence  we 
should  expect  that  sound  waves  would  not  pass  through  a 
vacuum.  Such  has  been  experimentally  found  to  be  true.  If 
we  arrange  a  bell  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  bell  can  be  rung  after  the  receiver  has  been  ex- 
hausted, we  shall  find  that  though  the  bell  can  be  distinctly 
heard  when  the  receiver  is  full  of  air,  yet  when  we  have  obtained 
a  good  vacuum  within  the  receiver,  although  we  can  see  the 
bell  going  through  the  movements  attendant  upon  ringing,  we 
can  hear  no  sound  from  it.  Tyndall  found  that  a  vacuum  suffi- 
ciently  good  could  be  obtained  by  first  exYvawsUxv^  vVie.  x^c'tw^t 
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in  the  ordinary  manner,  and,  after  filling  it  with  hydrogen, 
exhausting  again.  Another  precaution  which  must  be  adopted 
is  that  of  suspending  the  bell  by  strings  and  not  allowing  it  to 
rest  on  the  plate  of  the  pump,  which  is  itself  sufficient  to  trans- 
mit the  sound  waves. 

This  necessity  of  a  material  medium  explains  why  we  never 
hear  any  of  the  explosions  which  are  doubtless  taking  place  upon 
some  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
earth  is  of  so  limited  an  extent  that  there  is  no  material  connect- 
ing link  between  the  earth  and  these  bodies. 

Leng^th  of  Sound  "Waves. — The  length  of  an  air  wave  is 
from  one  point  of  greatest  compression  to  the  next,  or  from  one 
point  of  maximum  rarefaction  to  the  next.    All  air  waves  are 
not  sound  waves.     It  is  only  waves  which  have  less  ^  than  a  cer- 
tain length  which  can  be  appreciated  by  the  ear  as  sound.     But 
there  is  a  limit  in  the  opposite  direction.    Air  waves  must  also 
have  a  certain  minimum  *  length  before  they  can  be  heard.    This 
minimum  varies  with  different  persons;  some  are  able  to  recognise 
waves  as  sound  waves  which  are  too  short  to  be  heard  by  other 
people.     Certain  beasts,  such  as  those  of  the  cat  tribe,  can,  it  is 
found,  hear  much  shorter  waves  than  human  beings. 

The  length  of  a  sound  wave  determines  what  is  called  theptfck 
of  the  musical  note  to  which  it  corresponds.  The  shorter  the 
wave  length,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  larger  the  number  of 
waves  in  a  second,  the  higher  the  pitch.  Notes  of  a  low  pitch 
correspond  to  sound  waves  of  great  length  ;  while  notes  of  a 
high  pitch  are  the  result  of  very  short  sound  waves.  All  sound 
waves  travel  with  the  same  velocity,  for  if  this  was  not  so  we 
should  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  tune  being  played  by  a  dis- 
tant band — the  notes  of  which  the  tune  is  built  up,  travelling 
with  different  velocities,  would  reach  the  auditor  as  a  confused 
noise. 

Velocity  of  Sound  Waves. — The  velocity  of  sound  waves 
is  found  to  depend  upon  the  relation  existing  between  the  elas- 
ticity and  the  density  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  passing. 

1  Preycr  says  there  must  be  16  vibrations  a  second,  which  since  sound  travels  about 
1,100  feet  a  second,  gives  a  wave  length  of  69  feet  as  the  maximum  for  an  audible 
wave.  Helmholtz,  however,  gives  the  number  of  vibrations  as  34,  corresponding  to 
a  length  of  about  32  feet. ... 

2  Appunn  and  Preyer  give  40,000  vibrations  a  second  as  producing  the  highest  note 
aadibfe  to  die  hunmn  94f>  ^i}4  this  corresponds  very  nearly  to  a  "wave  \e,w^\>L\.  oS.  Vwq- 
Jtirds  of  4a  Pwk, 
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The  rule  which  has  been  established  is  that  the  velocity  of  a 
sound  wave  varies  directly  with  the  square  root  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  medium  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its  density^ 
If  V  =  velocity  of  the  sound  wave,  E  =  elasticity  of  the  medium 
(in  solids,  Young's  modulus,  see  p.  lo),  D  =  density  of  the 
medium,  then  we  can  write 

Velocity  of  sound  =  .  /-  ,  — r  --, 
'  V     density 

By  the  use  of  this  equation  it  is  possible  to  calculate^  the 
velocity  of  a  sound  wave  in  any  substance  if  we  know  its  co- 
efficient of  elasticity  and  its  density.  And  this  theoretical  value 
can  be  checked  by  experiment. 

Direct  Expeiimental  Determination  of  Velocity  of 
Sound  Waves. — 1.  In  Air. — The  velocity  of  sound  in  air  has 
been  determined  by  a  large  number  of  independent  observers. 
The  most  accurate  of  the  direct  measurements  of  this  value  have 
been  made  by  French  and  Dutch  physicists,  who  have  taken 
into  account  all  the  disturbing  influences  which  tend  to  vitiate 
the  result.  They  allowed  for  the  effect  of  the  wind  ;  they  took 
into  consideration  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air,  as  well  as  its 
temperature  and  its  pressure  ;  all  three  of  which  factors  influence 
both  the  elasticity  and  density  of  the  air.  In  the  actual  experiments 
the  distance  between  the  two  stations,  the  first  where  the  sound 
was  generated  and  the  other  where  it  was  received,  was  measured 
by  accurate  trigonometrical  methods.  Since  the  time  occupied  by 
the  passage  of  light  waves  over  any  terrestrial  distance  can  be 
neglected,  because  of  its  extreme  smallness,  the  observer  at  the 
receiving  station  may  say  that  the  sound  is  generated  at  the 
first  station  at  the  instant  he  sees  the  flash  of  the  gun  which  is 
the  source  of  the  sound.  The  number  of  seconds  after  at  which 
the  sound  is  heard  'is  measured  by  an  accurate  chronometer  ; 
and  knowing  the  distance  between  the  stations  we  can  at  once 
calculate  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second.  The  average  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  gives  the  result  that  sound  travels  1,09c 

1  In  applying  this  equation  to  the  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  sound  waves  in  aii 
it  is  necessary  to  multiply  by  1*41,  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  aconstani 
pressure  to  that  at  a  constant  volume.  But  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  books  on 
Sound  far  the  reasons. 
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feet  per  second  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  through  which  it 
passes  is  o^  C. 

Knowing  this  result  affords  us  a  method  of  measuring  dis- 
tances which  is  often  very  convenient.  Thus  the  distance  of  a 
thunder  cloud  can  be  estimated  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
seconds  which  elapse  between  seeing  the  flash  of  lightning,  and 
hearing  the  peal  of  thunder,  by  the  number  which  represents  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  air.  If  the  thunder  is  heard  some  little  time 
after  the  lightning  has  been  seen,  the  discharge  must  have  taken 
place  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  observer.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  thunder  and  lightning  occur  almost  at  the 
same  time,  the  thunder  cloud  is  very  near. 

2.  In  Water. — The  velocity  of  sound  in  water  was  measured 

in  1827  by  MM.  Colladon  and  Sturm  by  experiments  on  the  Lake 

of  Geneva.     They  arranged  two  boats  at  a  measured  distance 

apart    To  the  first  was  attached  a  bell  which  hung  down  into 

the  water  of  the  lake.     In  connection  with  it  was  a  hammer,  so 

adjusted  that  when  it  struck  the  bell  it  ignited  some  gunpowder. 

The  second  boat  carried  a  large  ear-trumpet  arrangement,  which 

similarly  passed  down  into  the  water  and  pointed  with  its  open 

receiver  towards  the  bell.     The  flashing  of  the  powder  gave  the 

instant  the  sound  wave  started.     The  moment  the  sound  was 

heard  by  an  ear  applied  to  the  other  end  of  the  trumpet  was  that 

at  which  the  sound  wave  completed  the   measured  distance. 

The  result  obtained  showed  that  the   water  of  the   Lake  of 

Geneva,  when  at  a  temperature  of  8°  C,  conducted  sound  at 

the  rate  of  4,708  feet  per  second. 

3.  In  Solids. — Sound  is  as  a  rule  transmitted  at  a  much 
greater  rate  by  solids  than  by  either  liquids  or  gases.  The  ratio 
between  the  square  roots  of  the  elasticity  and  density  in  their 
case  is  much  greater.  The  actual  velocity  in  different  solids 
varies  between  very  wide  limits.  While  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  lead  is  rather  less  than  in  water,  its  velocity  in  iron  is  nearly 
four  times  as  great.  Direct  measurements  of  the  velocity  in 
solids  have  only  been  made  in  a  few  instances.  Biot  experi- 
mented with  the  iron  water-pipes  of  Paris  and  found  the  velocity 
of  sound  through  them  to  be  about  10,833  ^^^^  P^r  second,  or 
nearly  ten  times  as  great  as  through  air  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  greater  ease  with  which  solids  transmit  sound  w^Nts*  \?»  'a. 
matter  of  common  observation.     Most  people  have  t\o\Ace^  \\\2X 
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an  observer  at  a  distance  can  always  distinguish  two  reports  of 
a  blasting  operation.     The  first  is  received  through  the  earth,  the 
second,  later  one,  through  the  air. 
Indirect  Determination  of  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air. 

ExPT.  14  (Fig.  24). — Nearly  fill 
a  tall  cylinder  vdth  water  and  put 
into  it  a  wide  glass  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  have  a  wooden  universal 
joint  near  to  clamp  the  tube  in  any 
position.  Select  a  tuning  fork  whose 
vibration  number  is  known,  and 
sound  it  either  by  bowing  the  prongs 
or  by  striking  it  on  the  table.  Hold 
the  sounding  fork  above  the  tube  and 
raise  or  lower  the  tube  in  the  watei 
until  the  position  at  which  the  tube 
resounds  or  resonates  most  loudly  v 
discovered.  Clamp  the  tube  in  thi 
position  and  carefully  measure  thi 
distance  from  the  level  of  the  wate 
to  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  Fron 
these  data  we  can  calculate  th* 
velocity  of  sound  in  air,  at  the  tem 
perature  of  the  room. 

The  reader  already  know 
that  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
second  is  equal  to  the  numbe 
of  waves  or  vibrations  in  thj 
-  time  multiplied  by  the  length  ( 
one  wave — 

Fig.  24. — Experiment  to  Determine  the         ,  r  1      • 

Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air.  Velocity  per  second  =  numbc 

of  vibrations  x  wave  length. 

As  we  know  the  number  of  waves  the  tuning  fork  gives  rise  1 
in  one  second,  or  its  vibration  number,  all  we  further  require 
the  length  of  the  waves.  This  can  be  obtained  by  multiplyin 
the  length  of  the  tube  above  the  liquid  by  four.  It  can  I 
shown  that  a  closed  pipe,  i.e.^  one  closed  at  one  end,  whc 
sounding  as  in  our  experiment,  vibrates  in  such  a  manner  thi 
the  length  of  the  sound  wave  to  which  it  gives  rise  is  four  tim< 
the  length  of  the  tube.^ 


J  Readers  should  consult  a  book  on  Sound,  e.g.  Elementary  Lessons  on  Soun 
JS^ooCf  p.  ^o. 
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Waves  in  the  Bther. — We  have  defined  a  wave  as  a 
travelling  condition  of  matter  in  regard  to  the  position  of  its 
particles,  hence  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  when  we 
come  to  a  consideration  of  ether  waves  is — What  is  the  nature 
of  this  ether,  the  motion  of  whose  particles  produces  waves, 
which  variously  become  known  to  us  as  Light,  Radiant  Heat, 
etc  ?   In  answering'such  a  question  it  must  be  insisted  upon  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  medium  as  the  ether  cannot  at  present  be 
directiy  demonstrated     It  differs  from  ordinary  matter  in  being 
unable  to  affect  our  senses.    We  cannot  feel,  smell,  see,  hear,  or 
taste  it    Yet  we  are  almost  certain  of  its  existence.     If  we  start 
with  the  assumption  that  a  medium  exists  which  is  capable  of 
transmitting  energy  in  the  form  of  wave  motion,  and  is  therefore 
possessed  of  density  and  elasticity,  and  that  it  pervades  all  space 
and  permeates  all  transparent  bodies  and  cannot  at  present  be 
removed  by  any  sort  of  air-pump,  we  are  able  to  explain  satis- 
fertorily  all  the  observed  phenomena  connected  with  the  study 
of  Light,  Radiant  Heat,  etc.    And  since  we  are  able,  moreover, 
to  predict  from  time  to  time  what  ought  to  happen  under  certain 
circiunstances,  and  find  our  predictions  turn  out  to  be  true,  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  becomes  very 
strong.     For  reasons  of  this  kind  physicists  of  the  present  day 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  ether,  or  the  luniiniferous  ether, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.     The  ether  exists  in  what  we  ordin- 
arily call  a  vacuum,  no  matter  how  perfect  it  may  be.     It  is 
present  in  air,  glass,  and  all  transparent  bodies.     In  opaque 
bodies  it  has  at  least  lost  the  power  of  transmitting  light  waves, 
though  in  some  cases  (p.  66)  it  will  transmit  dark  heat  waves. 
The  ether,  too,  must  undergo  some  change  in  transparent  bodies 
because  light  waves  of  different  lengths  are  transmitted  with 
unequal  velocities,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  what  we  have 
noticed  in  the  case  of  sound  waves  in  air. 

The  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  ether  are  further  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  phenomena  of  electrical  attraction 
and  repulsion,  current  electricity,  and  magnetism  are  all  best 
explained  as  different  well-marked  conditions  of  such  a  medium  j 
but  for  information  on  this  point  we  would  refer  our  reader  to 
other  books.* 
Bther  Waves. — 'Ether  waves  are  transverse  v^^iNes^  ^xA 

i  See  Modem  Views  of  Electricity.    Lodge. 
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are  hence  unlike  sound  waves,  which  are  longitudinal.    They  are, 
conifared  with  audible  air  waves,  extreDoely  short,  as  we  shail 
see  Later.     But  they  differ  in  length  between  very  wide  limits. 
The  shortest  ether  waves,  or,  using  the  language  employed  ^^ 
speaking  of  sound  waves,  the  ether  waves  of  highest  pitch,  <io 
not  affect  the  retina  of  the  eye.     They  have  no  power  of  givix*S 
rise  to  the  sensation  of  light,  but  they  are  very  active  chemically* 
They  are  known  as  Invisible,  Chemical,  Actinic,  or  Ulfra-Via/^^ 
waves.     The  last  name  is  to  mark  the  fact  that  they  are  short: ^ 
than  the  shortest  visible  waves  which  give  rise  to  the  sensati*^^ 
of  violet.     As  the  length  of  the  waves  is  increased  the  wav^^ 
become  visible,  giving  rise  to  sensations  of  the  colours  of  tl^® 
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Fu;.  25. — Curves  of  Thermal,  Luminous,  and  Chemical  Intensities  in  the  Sola^ 
Spectrum.  The  greatest  heating  effect  is  shown  to  be  produced  by  wave^ 
lx:low  the  red  end  of  the  Spectrum,  and  the  greatest  chemical  effect  by  wave^ 
just  licyond  the  violet. 


spectrum  in  order  from  violet  to  red  (Fig.  25).  The  visible 
.spectrum  is  thus  a  gamut  of  colour,  and  the  individual  colours 
arc  analogous  to  musical  notes.  There  is  no  line  of  demar- 
cation between  one  colour  of  the  spectrum  and  the  next ;  and  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  speaking  of  any  particular  part  of 
the  spectrum  is  to  refer  to  the  wave  length  corresponding  to  the 
jjart  it  is  wished  to  indicate.  There  are  well-^defined  waves 
longer  than  those  corresponding  to  the  extreme  red  end  of 
the  visil)le  spectrum  whose  presence  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
by  means  of  a  thermopile  and  galvanometer.  I'hese  long 
invisible  rays  are  known  as  the  dark  heat  waves,  because  their 
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power  of  wanning  bodies  by  which  they  are  absorbed  is  their 
diief  feature.  These  long  waves  are  also  spoken  of  as  the 
Infra-Red  part  of  the  spectrum,  because  their  frequency  or  pitch 
is  below  that  of  the  visible  red  portion. 
Properties  of  the  Spectrum— Thermal  Effect.— When 
ether  waves  fall  upon  material  bodies  the  effects  are  very 
various  in  the  case  of  different  substances.  As  the  student  has 
learnt  they  may  be  absorbed  by  the  material  body  and  warm  it, 
when  the  waves  are  referred  to  as  Radiant  Heat ;  should  the 
wave  motion  be  absorbed  by  the  retina  and  cause  the  sensation 
of  colour,  the  waves  are  referred  to  as  Light ;  while  if  they 
cause  chemical  changes  in  a  photographic  plate  or  a  green  leaf 
they  are  known  as  Chemical  Rays.  But  ether  waves  of  all 
lengths  can  g^ve  rise  to  heat  in  a  body  by  which  they  have  been 
absorbed.  Lamp-black  is  a  substance  which  is  capable  of 
absorbing  ether-waves  of  all  lengths.  Yet  all  waves  have  not 
this  power  to  the  same  extent,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  wave  length. 

Tyndall  showed  that  in  the  case  of  light  from  the  electric  arc 
passed  through  a  rock-salt  prism,  those  waves  whose  position  in 
the  spectrum  was  about  as  far  from  the  visible  red  as  the  latter 
was  from  the  green  produced  the  maximum  heating  effect. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  thermal  effect  from 
the  violet  to  the  red. of  the  visible  spectrum,  which  increase  is 
rapidly  augmented  from  this  point  to  the  region  of  maximum 
effect  already  mentioned.  The  point  of  greatest  heating  having 
been  reached,  there  is  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  effect  until 
a  wave  length  twice  as  far  into  the  infra-red  portion  of  the 
spectrum  as  the  position  of  the  maximum  result  is  reached. 
After  this  there  is  a  very  gradual  diminution  in  the  effect. 

Illuminating  ESffect. — Very  little  need  here  be  said  under 
this  heading.  Fraunhofer  and  Herschel  have  shown  that  waves 
of  the  lengths  corresponding  to  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum 
have  the  greatest  illuminating  effect,  while  those  giving  rise  to 
the  sensation  of  violet  have  the  least. 

Chemical  ESffect. — Waves  of  all  lengths  can,  under  suit- 
able conditions,  be  made  to  produce  a  chemical  effect.     The 
dark  heat  waves  can  be  made  to  cause  the  decomposition  of 
certain  complex  molecules.     Ordinary  sunWgVvl  c^liv  \>tv\v^  ?;jciQ.\\\. 
the   direct   combination  of  some  chemicaV  e\ercvetvXs,  ^^^  ^<^^ 
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instance,  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  But  the  two  classes  of  effects, 
vizi,  those  which  constitute  photography  and  the  decompositions 
effected  by  chlorophyll,  are  of  chief  importance. 

We  must  assume  the  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  latter, 
and  can  only  refer  in  the  briefest  manner  to  the  former.  Some 
chemical  compounds,  among  which  we  may  mention  silver 
chloride,  are  blackened  by  light ;  and  it  has  been  found  that 
this  blackening  is  most  intense  in  the  violet  portion  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  though  the  intensity  is  very  little  diminished  for  some 
considerable  distance  into  the  ultra-violet  portion.  It  has  also 
been  established  that  waves  of  some  lengths  are  most  active  in 
starting  chemical  actions,  while  others  are  very  powerful  in  the 
direction  of  maintaining  reactions  which  have  commenced. 
Becquerel  has  named  the  former  exciting  waves,  and  the  latter 
continuing  waves. 

Absorption  of  Ether  Waves. — A  lamp-black  surface 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  absorb  ether  waves  of  all  wave  lengths. 
But  most  substances  exert  a  selective  absorption.  The  experi- 
ment ot  Tyndall  which  we  have  described  (p.  65)  would, 
therefore,  give  different  results  if  prisms  of  other  materials  than 
rock-salt  were  used.  Had  a  water  prism  been  employed  the 
maximum  thermal  effect  would  have  been  found  situated  in  the 
yellow,  with  a  crown-glass  prism  it  would  be  in  the  red  ;  but 
rock-salt,  since  it  allows  all  waves  to  pass  with  equal  facility, 
absorbing  practically  none  of  them,  gives  an  unmodified 
spectrum.  A  solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  bi-sulphide  is  opaque 
to  all  light  waves,  but  allows  the  dark  heat  waves  to  pass 
without  much  absorption.  A  solution  of  alum  in  water  absorbs 
all  the  ether  waves  emitted  by  a  body  heated  below  incandes- 
cence. Kirchoff  made  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
discovery  affecting  this  question  of  absorption.  He  found  that 
a  flame  coloured  by  sodium  was  capable  of  absorbing  just  those 
wave  lengths  which  incandescent  sodium  vapour  emitted.  The 
effect  of  this  absorption  by  such  a  flame  is  very  important.  If 
compound  light,  from  say  an  electric  light  or  a  lime  light,  is 
passed  through  such  a  flame  there  is  found  to  be  a  dark  line  at 
the  part  of  the  spectrum  which  corresponds  to  the  wave  length 
of  the  radiations  emitted  by  incandescent  sodium  vapour. 
Similar  results  are  caused  by  the  passage  of  white  light  through 
the  vapours  of  other  metals — the  speeVtum  \^  ^>n^^^  Ix^iversed 
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by  dark  lines  in  those  positions  where  bright  lines  should  have 
occurred  if  the  radiations  from  the  incandescent  vapours  them- 
selves had  been  subjected  to  dispersion  by  a  prism.  Such 
spectra  containing  dark  lines  caused  in  this  way  are  called 
obsorpHon  spectra. 

ExPT.  15. — Arrange  a  spectroscope  to  observe  the  spectrum  of 
sodium  given  by  burning  common  salt  in  a  spirit-lamp.  Only  a  yellow 
Hne,  or  if  the  spectroscope  is  a  good  one,  two  yellow  lines  very  close 
together  will  be  seen.  Place  a  limelight  in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spec- 
troscope, and  while  observing  the  bright  sodium  lines  start  the  light. 
Instead  of  the  bright  lines,  dark  lines  will  be  seen  in  exactly  the  same 
position  across  a  continuous  band  of  colour. 

Absorption  of  Radiant  Energy  by  the  Atmosphere. 
^It  has  been  found  that  the  infra-red  part  of  the  spectrum  of 
sunlight  is  not  so  intense  as  that  of  the  electric  light,  and  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  this  is  owing  to  the  absorptive  power  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere.  Aqueous  vapour,  just 
like  water  (p.  66),  absorbs  the  dark  heat  waves.  Tyndall,  from 
whose  experiments  mosj  that  is  at  present  known  was  learnt, 
filled  an  experimental  tube  with  dry  air  and  measured  its  absorp- 
tion. On  exhausting  the  tube  and  filling  it  with  ordinary  air, 
which  of  course  contained  an  amount  of  water  vapour  depending 
Upon  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  other  circumstances,  he 
found  the  amount  of  absorption  was  72  times  as  much.  Direct 
experiments  on  Mont  Blanc  show  what  an  important  part  the 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  plays  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun.  He  estimated  that  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  heat  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  compared 
with  that  at  Geneva  was  as  6  to  5.  Moreover,  it  has  also  been 
demonstrated  that  the  amount  of  absorption  is  most  on  those 
days  when  there  is  most  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air. 

Not  only  are  the  dark  heat  waves  thus  absorbed  by  the  at- 
mosphere, but  also  some  of  those  waves  which  by  their  impact 
with  the  retina  cause  the  sensation  of  light.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  the  light  from  the  sun  at  the  times  of 
sunrise  and  sunset  is  decidedly  red  in  its  character.  At  these 
times,  as  'the  reader  knows,  the  light  has  to  pass  through  a 
greater  thickness  of  atmosphere  than  at  noon,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  waves  between  the  violet  and  lYve  x^^  ^x^  xxv'ot^ 
diffused  and  absorbed  than  the  red  waves  themseVves^sec^.^*^* 

Y  1 
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The  same  appearance  is  noticed  when  the  sun  is  viewed  ihrougl 
a  thick  mist. 

As  the  altitude  (if  the  sun  is  increased,  and  the  thickness  i 
atmosphere  is  coircspondingly  diminished,  the  colour  of  tV 
lig-ht  approaches,  and  at  last  assumes,  the  ordinary  character  i 
sunlight. 

Velocity  of  Sther  Waves.— The  \elocity  of  propagatic 
of  waves  in  the  ether  has  been  determined  in  many  ways.  U 
can  only  afford  space  to  refer  to  a  few  of  them. 

I.  By  Observations  on  Jupiter's  Satellites. — Jupiter  h; 
five  moons  which  complete  their  journeys  round  their  plan 
in  different  times,  but  in  every  case  in   a   much  shorter  perii 


than  that  taken  by  our  satellite.  Further,  they  revolve  roui 
Jupiter  in  a  plane  nearly  coincident  with  tbat  of  the  plane 
orbit  round  the  stm,  and  consequently  scarcely  a  day  go 
by  without  one  or  other  of  these  moons  passing  into  the  shade 
of  the  planet  thrown  by  the  sun,  and  so  becoming  invisible 
us.  The  lime  at  which  the  disappearance  of  the  moon  n 
take  place  can  be  calculated  exactly  for  months  or  years 
advance  ;  and  were  the  earth  at  rest  in  relation  to  the  sun, 
complication  would  arise.  li 
are  on  the  same  side  of  the  s 
pearance  of   one  of  the  mo< 

then  calculate  the  time  at  which  the  phenomenon  should  happ 
six  months  hence,  we  find  when  the  half-year  has  elapsed  th 
the  observed  time  of  disappearance  and  the  calculated  time  i 
It  agree.  It  occurs  at  about  16'  30"  later.  This  is  becau 
/AeeartA's  position  relatively  to  Jupket'na.svk'ndeixoiita.dia.-n.^ 


■,  when  the  earth  and  Jupil 

e  observe  the  time  of  disa 

I  the  planet's  shadow,  a 
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it  is  now  on  the  other  side  of  its  elliptical  orbit,  and  the  light 
from  the  vanishing  moon  has  to  travel  across  the  orbit  before 
reaching  us  and  this  extra  journey  is  performed  in  the  time 
stated.  Knowing  the  distance  across  the  earth's  orbit  Roemer 
calculated  the  velocity  of  light  to  be  about  190,000  miles  per 
second.  This  value  for  the  velocity  is  not  a  very  correct  one, 
because  the  distance  across  the  orbit  was  not  very  accurately 
known. 

2.  By  Aberration  Phenomena, — An  astronomer  who  wishes 
to  view  a  star  in  the  zenith  through  his  telescope  finds  that 
he  must  incline  his  instrument  at  an  angle  which 

depends  upon  the  relative  velocity  of  lig^t   and      •» g 

that  of  the  earth  on  its  orbit.     Figure  27  will  make      T 
this  clear.     Let  S  be  the  position  of  the  star,  and       \\ 
Sa  the  direction  in  which  the  light  travels  from 
it  to  tlie  earth.    While  the  light  is  completing  this 
pSBDKj  the  earth  is  carried  round  on   its  orbit 
thmngh  a  distance  d^E,  and  consequently  an  ob- 
server in  the  position  a  when  the  light  started 
from  the  star  will  have  been  carried  to  E  by  the 
time  the  light  reaches  the  earth.     Applying   the 
parallelogram  of  velocities  we  know  the  light  will 
appear  to  come  along  the  line  S'^,  and  the  ob- 
server must  slope  his  telescope  along  this  line  to 
see  the  star.     The  angle    S'^S   is  known  as  the 
constant  of  aberration.      Its   value   is  very  small  AWrati^i?^of 
being  only  20*6    seconds  of   arc.      Knowing  the        Light. 
distance  through  which  the  earth  is  carried  and 
the  constant  of  aberration,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  distance 
travelled  by  the  light  in  a  second.     The  value  works  out  to  be 
about  186,000  miles  per  second. 

The  Aberration  of  Light  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  Chapter 
XIII. 

3.  By  Terrestrial  Experiments. — The  velocity  of  light  has 
been  determined  by  various  experimenters  on  the  earth  itself 
We  can  only  describe  the  principle  of  the  method  employed 
by  M.  Fizeau  in  1849  (Fig.  28).  Two  places  about  five  miles 
apart  were  chosen  and  light  sent  from  one  station  was  reflected 
back  to  its  starting  point  by  a  mirror  which  it  struck  tvormaU.^ 
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at  the  more  distant  station.  There  was  then  interposed  Im 
the  mirror  and  the  source  of  light  a  toothed  wheel,  ca 
constructed  so  that  the  width  of  the  teeth  and  spaces  b< 
them  were  equal.  This  was  placed  near  the  source  of 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  reflected  light  is  received  by  a  tooth 
wheel  it  will  not  reach  an  eye  suitably  placed  on  the  sair 
of  the  wheel  as  the  source  of  light.  Moreover,  if  the  wh 
rotated  it  can  be  given  such  a  speed  that  there  is  always  z 
in  the  way  to  meet  the  light  which  has  travelled  to  the 


Fig.  28. — Fizeau's  Apparatus  for  Determining  Velocity  of  Light.^    L,  so 
light ;  w,    TV,  toothed  wheel ;     m,  plain  glass  mirror ;     /«',  silvered 
/f  place  where  the  light  strikes  the  toothed  wheel. 

and  back  again.  Similarly  the  speed  can  be  made  of  s 
value  that  one  of  the  spaces  shall  always  fall  in  the  p 
light.  When  this  is  the  condition  of  things  it  is  easy  to  s< 
the  wheel  rotates  through  an  angular  distance  equal  to  the 
of  a  tooth  in  a  time  that  the  light  travels  from  the  wheel 
mirror  and  back  again  to  the  wheel.  The  time  occupied 
wheel  in  rotating  the  angular  distance  can  be  at  once  calc 
from  the  rate  of  rotation,  while  the  distance  from  the  wl 
the  mirror  can  be  directly  measured. 

Chief  Points  of  Chapter  IV. 

Waves. — A  wave  has  been  defined  as  "a  travelling  cond: 
matter  in  regard  to  its  particles." 

A  wave  length  is  the  distance  through  which  a  wave  travels 
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time  necessary  to  complete  a  vibration.  In  a  water  wave  it  is  the  dis- 
tance from  one  crest  to  the  next,  or  from  one  depression  to  the  next. 

The  amplitude  of  a  wave  is  the  distance  swung  through  by  any  one  of 
the  particles  of  the  medium  which  the  wave  traverses.  Particles  moving 
in  the  same  direction  are  said  to  be  in  the  same  phcLse,  those  moving  in 
opposite  directions  are  in  opposite  phases. 

Transverse  and  Longitudinal  Waves. — Waves  in  which  the 
particles  themselves  move  at  right  angles  to  the  line  along  which  the 
wave  passes  are  said  to  be  transverse ;  those  in  which  the  particles 
move  m  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  wave  passes  are  longi- 

Sound  Waves  in  air  afford  examples  of  longitudinal  waves.  They 
are  made  up  of  compressions  and  rarefactions  arranged  alternately, 
which,  emanating  from  the  sounding  body  in  all  directions,  cause  the 
wave  to  be  spherical  in  form. 

Musical  notes  are  the  result  of  regular  vibrations  of  the  air  affecting 
the  auditory  nerve.  When  the  vibrations  are  irregular  a  noise  is  caused. 

A  material  medium  is  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  sound  waves, 
and  consequently  no  sound  is  heard  from  a  musical  instrument  vibrating 
in  vacuo.  All  air  waves  are  not  sound  waves.  No  wave  longer  than 
32  feet  (Helmholtz)  nor  shorter  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch  (Appunn 
and  Preyer)  can  be  appreciated  as  sound  by  the  human  ear. 

The  shorter  the  wave  length,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  greater 
tlie  number  of  vibrations  in  a  second,  the  higher  the  pitch  of  a  musical 
note,  and  Tnce  versa. 

The  velocity  of  a  sound  wave  in  any  medium  varies  directly  with  the 
square  root  of  the  elasticity  of  the  medium,  and  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  its  density,  which  law  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation — 
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The  velocity  of  sound  waves  in  air  at  a  temperature  of  o"  C.  is  1 ,090 
feet  per  second.  This  was  determined  by  noting  the  time  between 
seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the  report  of  the  discharge  of  a  cannon 
at  a  measured  distance  away. 

The  velocity  of  sound  waves  in  water  at  8°  C.  is  4,708  feet  per  second. 
This  result  was  obtained  by  CoUadon  and  Sturm  from  experiments  in 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.     Sound  waves  travel  through  ir(m  at  the  rate  of 
^0»833  feet  per  second  (Biot). 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  air  can  be  indirectly  determined  by  ascer- 
taining the  length  of  a  column  of  air  which  resounds  to  a  vibrating 
tuning-fork  of  known  pitch  (Expt.  14).  The  length  of  the  column  of  air 
is  one  quarter  of  the  wave  length  of  the  note. 

Velocity  of  sound     _  number  of  wave 

per  second  in  air     ~~  vibrations  length 

_  number  of  four  times  length 

~  vibrations  of  air  column. 

Ether  Waves  arc  transverse  vibrations  of  the  lutniniferoiis  ether^ 
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According  to  their  length  they  are  variously  known,  beginning  with  the 
shortest,  as  actinic  or  ultra-violet  rays,  light  rays,  and  rcuiiant  heat 
rays.  Only  waves  within  certain  limits  affect  'the  retina  and  become 
known  as  light ;  those  which  are  too  short  to  do  this  are  the  ultra-violet, 
those  which  are  too  long  are  the  infra-red  rays.  The  radiations  from 
the  sun  are  collectively  known  as  sunlight.  This  can  be  decomposed 
by  a  prism  to  form  a  spectrum.  The  thermal  effect  of  the  spectrum  is 
most  intense  at  the  region  as  far  removed  from  the  visible  red  as  the 
latter  is  from  the  green.  The  greatest  illuminating  effect  v&  found  in  the 
yellow  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  maximum  chemiod  effect  is  a  property 
of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Ether  waves  are  variously  absorbed  by  different  substances.  Lamp- 
black absorbs  waves  of  all  lengths,  but  most  substances  exert  a  selective 
absorption  ;  thus  a  solution  of  iodine  in  carbon  bisulphide  absorbs  all 
light  waves,  but  transmits  the  infra-red  part  of  the  si)ectrum.  The 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  absorbs  these  dark- heal  rays. 

The  velocity  of  ether  waves ^  or,  as  is  more  commonly  said,  the  velocity 
of  light,  can  be  determined  in  at  least  three  ways : 

( 1 )  By  observations  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

(2)  From  aberration  phenomena. 

(3)  By  terrestrial  experiments. 


Questions  on  Chapter  IV. 

(i)  Compare  the  vibrations  which  produce  sound  and  light  res- 
pectively, stating  in  what  respects  they  agree,  and  in  what  respects  they 
differ. 

(2)  Describe  the  nature  of  the  movements  of  waves  in  water,  sound 
waves  in  air,  and  radiation  waves  in  ether. 

(3)  Describe  one  method  by  which  the  velocity  of  light  has  been 
determined. 

(4)  How  can  the  velocity  of  sound  be  determined  by  an  experiment 
with  a  tuning-fork  of  known  pitch,  and  a  glass  cylinder  into  which 
water  can  be  poured  ? 

(5)  Distinguish  between  transverse  and  longitudinal  waves. 

(6)  Explain  the  following  terms  applied  to  waves : — Wave  length, 
amplitude,  phase. 

(7)  How  can  it  be  shown  that  a  material  medium  is  required  for  the 
transmission  of  sound  ? 

(8)  Tremendous  explosions  occur  upon  the  sun,  but  we  cannot  hear 
any  sound  produced,  though  we  can  see  the  effects  of  the  explosions. 
How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 

(9)  Upon  a  certain  occasion  thunder  was  heard  two  seconds  after  a 
bright  flash  of  lightning  had  been  seen.  What  was  approximately  the 
distance  of  the  thunder-cloud  from  the  place  of  obser\'ation  ? 

(10)  Light  consists  of  vibrations  in  a  medium  called  the  ether.  Write 
a  short  essay  in  support  of  this  statement. 
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i)  Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  the  absorption   of  ether 

s. 

2)  Why  is  it  that  the  so-called  dark  room  of  a  photographer  is  only 

ed  with  ruby-coloured  glass  ? 

5)  How  can  it  be  proved  that  ether  waves  exist  which  do  not  afiect 

«nse  of  sight  ? 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  ATMOSPHERE  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  MOVEMENTS 

Becapitulatory. — Our  reader  has  previously  learnt  to 
regard  the  atmosphere  as  a  gaseous  envelope  completely  cover- 
ing the  earth,  which  being  material  has  weight,  and  everywhere 
exerts  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  pressure 
equals  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  is  measured  by  the 
barometer,  in  which  instrument  it  balances  a  column  of  mercury 
whose  height  varies  as  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  alters  from 
time  to  time.  Being  a  gas  the  atmosphere  obeys  Boyle's  law, 
which  states  that  when  the  temperature  remains  constant,  the 
volume  of  a  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  Consequently,  if  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  sea  level, 
where  the  pressure  is  1 5  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  were  taken  up 
to  a  height  of  3J  miles,  where  the  pressure  is  one-half  or  7 J  lbs. 
on  the  square  inch,  it  would  expand  to  2  cubic  feet.  When  the 
atmosphere  becomes  warm  and  moist  its  weight  per  unit  volume 
becomes  less,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  falls.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  air  is  cold  and  dry,  it  becomes  heavier 
and  the  barometer's  height  rises. 

Moreover  the  atmosphere  is  a  mixture  of  gases  in  which  the 
constituents  are  very  intimately  mixed,  resulting  in  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  its  composition  throughout  its  whole  mass.  This 
uniform  composition  is  a  direct  result  of  the  power  of  difTusion 
possessed  by  gases,  which  causes  the  molecules  of  which  they 
are  built  up  to  separate  as  far  as  possible  from  one  another. 
The  chief  gases  present  in  the  air  are  nitrogen  and  oxygen. 
There  are  nearly  twenty-one  parts  of  oxygen  and  seventy-nine 
of  nitrogen  in  one  hundred  parts  by  volume  of  air.     But  other 
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substances  are  present  in  varying  proportions,  such  as  water 
vapour,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  ozone,  argon,  sulphur  dioxide, 
and  dust  particles.  The  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  being 
persistently  modified  by  the  respiration  of  animals  and  as  regularly 
readjusted  by  plants.  Animals  during  life  never  cease  to  breathe 
in  oxygen  and  to  breathe  out  carbon  dioxide.  Plants  just  as 
regularly  decompose  this  gas  expired  by  animals,  retaining  its 
carbon  and  setting  the  oxygen  free.  There  is  consequently  a 
never-ceasing  flux,  which  under  no  circumstances,  however, 
results  in  a  permanent  change  in  the  composition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

This  gaseous  envelope  is  warmed  by  the  solar  radiations, 
part  of  which  is  absorbed  in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere 
and  converted  into  heat,  while  the  remainder  goes  to  warm  the 
earth,  which  in  its  turn  heats  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  as  well 
as  radiates  dark  heat  rays  which  are  absorbed  by  the  water 
vapour  of  the  atmosphere.  As  we  ascend  into  the  atmosphere 
it  is  found  to  become  colder  because  the  air  higher  up  is  above 
the  general  level  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  does  not  receive 
much  heat  by  contact ;  and  further  the  air  is  rarefied,  and  there  is 
not  so  much  above  us  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  radiated 
from  the  earth. 


Refraction  Effects  of  the  Atmosphere. 

Twilight. — In  this  chapter  we  have  to  describe  in  greater 
detail  some  of  the  phenomena  which  have  been  already  intro- 
duced to  the  student.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  wave  of 
light  or  other  radiation  is  refracted  when  it  passes  from  a 
medium  of  less  into  one  of  greater  density  and  vice  versa.  In 
the  former  case  the  ray  is  bent  towards,  and  in  the  latter  from, 
the  normal  drawn  at  the  point  of  incidence. 

One  of  the  direct  consequences  of  these  facts  in  the  case  oi 
the  atmosphere,  which  consists  of  concentrically  arranged  layers 
of  decreasing  density  outwards,  is  that  we  have  twilight  occur- 
ring both  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  at  once  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  29,  where  A 
represents  the  position  of  an  observer  at  sunrise.  To  such  a 
person  ih^  sua  appears  in  the  position  S'  wYveti  \tv  xta)C\\>j  \\.  vs* 
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below  the  horizon  at  S.  The  rays  travelling  from  the  sun  pro- 
ceed in  straight  lines,  until,  coming  into  the  atmosphere,  they 
are  bent  more  and  more  towards  the  normal  as  the  density  of 
the  air  increases.  This  continued  increase  in  the  extent  of 
refraction  results  in  the  assumption  of  a  curved  path  for  the  ray 
of  light  within  the  confines  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  our  observer 
the  sun  appears  lo  be  in  the  direction  along  the  tangent  to  the 
curve  at  A,  or  to  have  already  risen  when  still  below  the  horizon. 
Similarly  at  B,  where  we  have  the  position  of  the  observer  at 
sunset  represented.  The  final  result  is  that  the  sun  is  still 
visible  after  the  setting  has  been  actually  accomplished.     The 
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V'l-.:.  !-,.— To  explain  Twilight  Phenomena. 

ray  which  is  shown  in  the  figure  travelling  from  the  sun  S, 
below  the  horizon  lo  the  person  at  B,  experiences  a  refraction  of 
a  precisely  similar  kind  to  that  described  at  sunrise,  and  the 
tangent  to  its  curved  path  being  in  the  direction  BS'  makes  it 
appear  to  the  obscricr  at  B  that  the  sun  is  in  the  position  S'. 
Moreover,  even  after  the  sun  is  no  longer  \isible  at  the  time  of 
sunset  and  before  it  is  actually  on  view  at  sunrise,  as  the  reader 
very  well  knows,  rays  of  light  coming  into  contact  with  the  outer 
parts  of  (he  atmosphere  are  dilTuscd  by  it,  and,  though  incapable 
of  actually  producing  an  image  of  the  sun,  give  rise  to  what  we 
call  twilight.    The  greater  the  thickness  of  atmosphere  through 
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which  the  light  has  to  pass  at  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sunset,  the 
longer  will  the  twilight  last. 

Mirag^e. — Not  only  is  the  density  of  the  air  affected  by  an 
increase  of  pressure,  but  also,  though  in  a  contrary  manner,  by 
an  increase  of  temperature.  An  exalted  temperature  is  accom- 
panied by  expansion,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  density 
which  is  most  marked  where  the  expansion  is  greatest.  Con- 
sequently in  hot  countries  where  the  land  gets  very  hot  during 
the  day,  the  air  in  immediate  contact  with  it  is  heated  and  ex- 
pands, causing  the  density  to  become  less — the  final  result  being 
that  in  such  a  locality  the  density  increases  outwards.  The 
illustration     Fig.   30   will    explain   how   such   a   condition    of 


Fig.  30. -To  illustrate  the  cause  of  a  Mirage. 
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things  may  result  in  the  formation  of  the  mirage.   The  horizontal 
lines  which  are  drawn  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  illus- 
tration represent  layers  of  air  of  increasing  density.     M  is  some 
elevated  object  from  which  a  ray  of  light  M^  reaches  the  zones 
of  variable  density,  and  at  a  is  refracted  rom  the  normal  ;  on 
passing  into  a  medium  of  less  density,  the  same  thing  happens 
at  </.    At  A,  however,  the  angle  at  which  the  ray  meets  the 
next  stratum  is  so  obtuse  that  instead  of  entering  the  stratum  it 
is  totally  reflected  along  the  line  Kd'.    This  reflected  ray  enter- 
ing a  stratum  of  increasing  density  at  d'  is  bent  towards  the 
perpendicular  and  so  on  at  a\      Finally   the  ray  may  enter 
40  eye  Q,^  and  to  it  appears   to  have  come  aXotv^  \)cv^  ^v^^ 
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OM',  in  which  direction  we  shall   have  an  image  of  objects 
at  M  formed. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  as  this   often    obtains   in  hot 
countries  like  Egypt,  where  the  ground  may  have  the  appearance 
of  a. sheet  of  water  in  which  neighbouring  trees  or  villages  are     j 
reflected.    A  somewhat  similar  phenomenon  sometimes  takes     ' 
place  at  sea,  resulting  in  inverted  images  in  the  air  of  ships 
below  the  horizon.    The  place  of  greatest  density  is  in  this  case, 
though,  near  the  water.     The  direction  of  the  rays  from  the  ship 
is  modified  in  the  manner  already  described  for  those  from  the    " 
sun  in  explaining  twilight,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Fig.  29  for  the  explanation  of  the  occurrence. 

Twinkling  of  Stars. — The  twinkling  of  stars  is  indirectly 
due  to  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere.  The  stars  are  so  far 
away  that  they  may  be  regarded  merely  as  so  many  luminous 
points.  The  rays  of  light  which  reach  us  from  any  one  of  them 
traverse  slightly  unequal  distances,  in  consequence  of  the 
differing  amounts  of  refraction  they  undergo  in  their  passage 
through  the  atmosphere.  The  result  is  that  their  phases  (p.  53) 
on  entering  the  eye  are  not  the  same,  and  they  interfere  with 
one  another,  causing  first  light  of  one  wave  length  and  then  that 
of  another  to  be  extinguished.  The  eye  is  of  course  conscious 
only  of  those  constituents  of  the  white  light  which  are  not  ex- 
tinguished, which  part  is  said  to  be  complementary  to  those 
extinguished.  The  wave  lengths  blotted  out  vary  from  time  to 
time,  and  consequently  the  parts  perceived  also  vary,  causing 
twinkling,  but  the  effects  are  not  identical  in  the  eyes  of  different 
observers. 


Absorption  and  Diffusion. 

Absorption  of  Dark  Radiation  by  the  Atmo* 
sphere. — The  rays  from  the  sun  are  much  diffused  in  passing 
through  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of  diffusion  depending 
upon  the  lengths  of  the  ether  waves  ;  they  are  also  absorbed  to 
a  slight  extent.  This  selective  absorption  differs  from  the 
selective  action  of  diffusion  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  exerted  by 
the  chief  mass  of  the  air,  but  in  a  high  degree  by  aqueous 
vapour  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  are  present  in  the  air  in  small 
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quantities.^  The  absorption  is  chiefly  limited  to  long  waves 
such  as  are  radiated  from  the  earth,  the  luminous  rays  being 
almost  unaffected.  Indeed,  though  the  influence  of  the  absorption 
is  comparatively  small  upon  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  it  must 
be  of  great  importance  in  the  case  of  rays  from  the  earth.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  aqueous  vapour  or  carbon  dioxide  plays  the 
more  important  part  in  this  absorption.  Both  are  found  to  be 
very  effective,  so  that  probably  sometimes  the  one  and  some- 
times the  other  may  have  the  greater  effect,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  each  in  the  air. 

Tyndall,*  in  a  series  of  careful  and  exhaustive  experiments,  in 
which  every  disturbing  influence  was  allowed  for,  has  shown  that 
air  with  aqueous  vapour  in  it  is  nearly  one  hundred  times  more 
absorptive  of  dark  heat  rays  than  pure  dry  air.  Tyndall,  in 
speaking  on  this  point,  said  in  one  of  his  discourses,  "  No  doubt 
can  exist  of  the  extraordinary  opacity  of  this  substance  to  the 
rays  of  obscure  heat ;  particularly  such  rays  as  are  emitted  by 
the  earth  after  being  warmed  by  the  sun.  Aqueous  vapour  is 
a  blanket  more  necessary  to  the  vegetable  life  of  England  than 
clothing  is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  single  summer  night  the 
aqueous  vapour  from  the  air  which  overspreads  this  country, 
and  you  would  assuredly  destroy  every  plant  capable  of  being 
destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature.  The  warmth  of  our  fields 
and  gardens  would  pour  itself  unrequited  into  space,  and  the 
sun  would  rise  upon  an  island  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost. 
The  aqueous  vapour  constitutes  a  local  dam,  by  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth's  surface  is  deepened  :  the  dam,  however, 
finally  overflows,  and  we  give  to  space  all  that  we  receive  from 
the  sun."  ' 

Some  of  the  consequences,  both  direct  and  indirect,  of 
the  absorptive  influence  of  this  aqueous  vapour  are  of  the 
greatest  interest.  Among  the  former  we  include  those  which 
result  from  an  absence  of  water  vapour  in  the  air,  which  are  of 
the  kind  described  in  the  above  quotation.  A  realisation  of 
such  conditions  occurs  on  the  moon,  where  there  is  no  watery 
envelope  to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  satellite, 
and  consequently  there  the  difference  between  the  highest  tem- 

I  A  full  discussion  of  the  action  of  water  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide  in  diffusing 
aod  absorbing  radiation  will  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Mag<xzxntyV\xi  \%^. 

«  The^udent  should  read  Neat  ConsicUrtd  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,    ^^vA-d^. 
"tapier  XL  »  /j^-^  ^  ^^^  ^(VxUoiv,  ^.  \ov 
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perature  of  the  lunar  day  and  the  lowest  temperature  of  th< 
lunar  night  must  be  immensely  great. 

An  approximation  to  this  condition  of  things  occurs  at  variouJ 
places  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  winters  of  Tibet,  foi 
instance,  are,  from  the  absence  of  water  vapour  in  the  air  anc 
consequent  excessive  radiation,  exceedingly  rigorous.  Ovei 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  too,  the  air  is  exceedingly  dry,  and  th< 
days  are  intensely  hot,  followed  by  exceedingly  cold  nights 
After  sunset,  since  there  is  no  water  vapour  to  prevent  a  free 
radiation  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  earth  rapidly  falls, 
often  reaching  the  freezing  point.  The  same  thing  is  true  ol 
the  central  parts  of  Australia.  By  indirect  consequences  we 
mean  the  results  attendant  upon  a  corollary  to  the  statement  o\ 
the  great  absorptive  power  of  water  vapour,  viz.,  that  like  all 
good  absorbers  aqueous  vapour  radiates  heat  very  easily.  The 
**  zone  of  constant  precipitation  "  ^  is  partly  to  be  explained,  ac- 
cording to  Tyndall,  as  a  result  of  the  last-mentioned  property 
of  aqueous  vapour.  In  addition  to  the  cooling  of  the  watei 
vapour,  formed  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  equatorial 
regions  by  evaporation  from  the  ocean,  by  its  ascent  intc 
higher  regions,  the  radiation  from  the  vapour  itself  must  also  be 
taken  into  account,  inasmuch  as  it  is  eventually  instrumental  in 
a  further  cooling  of  the  vapour.  At  first  the  radiation  which 
takes  place  is  intercepted  by  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  sur- 
rounding the  ascending  current.  But  the  amount  of  this 
vapour  in  the  air  gets  rapidly  less  as  the  earth  is  left  behind 
and  after  a  time  radiation  takes  place  from  the  ascending 
current  quite  freely  into  a  space  almost  devoid  of  any  absorp- 
tive power,  with  the  result  that  great  cooling  ensues  and  2 
consequent  rapid  condensation,  which  we  thus  see  is  in  reality 
brought  about  by  a  combination  of  causes. 

The  cumulus  clouds  of  our  own  latitudes,  too,  are  probabb 
formed  in  a  similar  way.  Finally,  the  low  temperatures  nea 
the  summits  of  mountains  are  brought  about  in  the  sam' 
manner. 

Action  of  Dust  and  Pine  Particles.— Mr.  Aitkin*  ha 

1  Physiop^aphy  for  Beginners^  p.  226. 

^  Mr.  Aitkin's  papers  on  the  connection  between  dust  and  meteorological  phen 
mena  will  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  Edm.  firom  1888  onwarid 
and  some  also  in  Nature.  For  some  of  the  information  we  are  also  indebted  to 
paper  by  R.  D.  PViedlander,  Quart.  Jour.  Roy.  Met.  Soc.^  July  1896. 
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shown  that  not  only  does  fine  dust  occur  in  the  air  of  inhabited 
countries,  over  the  water  surfaces  immediately  adjoining  them, 
and  up  to  an  altitude  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet  among  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  but  also  in  the  air  over  the  open  ocean  so  far  away 
from  any  land  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  artificial  pollution. 
Its  existence  has  been  directly  demonstrated  also  at  a  height  of 
more  than  13,000  feet. 

As  a  rule  the  quantity-  of  dust  decreases  as  the  wind 
increases,  or  when  calms  occur  dust  accumulates.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  fairly  established  that  in  a  calm  atmosphere  the 
amount  of  dust  decreases  with  the  altitude. 

The  results  produced  by  atmospheric  dust  are  very  various, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  previously  described.  In  addition, 
there  is  evidence  that  fine  particles  cause  the  condensation  of 
moisture  before  the  air  is  saturated.  Again,  since  the 
presence  of  dust  increases  the  radiating  power  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, it  increases  its  rate  of  cooling,  causing  the  formation  of 
fogs,  which  may  thus  be  regarded  as  suspended  dew. 

The  colour  phenomena  associated  with  sunset  and  sunrise  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  considerably  influenced  by  the  amount  of  dust 
in  the  air.  Mr.  Aitkin  has  said,  "  When  the  atmosphere  is 
comparatively  free  from  dust,  the  colouring  is  cold,  but  the  light- 
ing is  clear  and  sharp  ;  and,  when  there  is  much  dust,  there  is 
more  colour  on  the  mountains  and  clouds,  and  in  the  air  itself, 
and  the  colouring  is  warmer  and  softer." 

The  amount  of  haze,  too,  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  dust  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere.  A  clearness 
of  the  air  is  usually  indicative  of  a  comparative  absence  of  fine 
particles,  whereas  haziness  is  most  often  the  outcome  of  a  large 
amount  of  dust. 

"Much  of  the  dusty  impurity  discharged  into  our  atmosphere 
from  artificial  sources,  by  volcanoes,  and  by  the  disintegration 
of  meteoric  matter,  falls  to  the  ground,  but  much  of  it  is  so  fine 
that  it  will  hardly  settle.  The  deposition  of  vapour  on  these 
very  small  particles  seems  to  be  the  method  adopted  by  nature 
for  cleansing  them  away ;  they  become  centres  of  cloud  par- 
ticles, and  ultimately  fall  with  the  rain."  ^ 

The  absence  of  ultra-violet  waves  in  direct  sunlight,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made,  is  due  in  a  \2lX%^  tcv^^sv^x^  \.^ 

^  Aitkin,  see  note,  p.  So. 
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atmospheric  dust.  Mr.  S.  P.  Langley  has  also  'shown  that  the 
lower  layers  of  the  atmosphere  often  appear  to  transmit  radia- 
tions of  long  wave  lengths  as  readily  as  higher  strata — a  result 
which  tends  to  show  that  suspended  dust  exerts  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  transmitting  power  of  air  for  these  radiations. 

Selective  Diffusion  by  the  Atmosphere.— It  is  often 
said  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  like  the  glass  of  a 
greenhouse,  which  lets  the  light  rays  from  the  sun  pass  through  it, 
but  prevents  the  escape  of  dark  rays  radiated  from  the  ground. 
This  is  true  in  a  general  sense ;  but,  though  the  effects  are 
similar,  the  causes  are  different.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  that  the  air  acts  upon  radiant  energy  (both  light  and  dark) 
in  two  ways,  viz.,  by  selective  diffusion  and  selective  absorption. 
The  whole  of  the  air,  with  the  myriads  of  minute  particles  in  it, 
diffuse  or  scatter  the  light  passing  through  it  from  the  sun. 
Light,  as  the  student  has  already  learned,  is  produced  by  waves 
in  the  ether  ;  and  there  is  a  gamut  of  colour  extending  from  red, 
which  is  due  to  waves  of  a  certain  length,  to  the  blues,  which  are 
produced  by  much  smaller  waves.  Now,  in  traversing  the 
atmosphere,  the  sun's  rays  are  diffused  by  an  amount  depending 
upon  their  wave  lengths,  rays  of  small  wave  length  being  dif- 
fused or  scattered  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  rays  produced 
by  longer  waves.  The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  is  a  consequence 
of  this  selective  action,  a  greater  proportion  of  blue  light  being 
scattered  than  of  red.  In  the  case  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which 
are  of  even  smaller  wave  length  than  blue  rays,  the  diffusion  is 
extraordinarily  great ;  but  the  action  becomes  less  and  less  as 
the  wave  length  increases,  until  in  and  below  the  red  the  rays 
are  practically  unaffected  by  the  scattering  influences  of  the  air. 
Since  this  is  so,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  long  waves  radiated 
from  the  earth  could  pass  through  the  atmosphere  into  space 
without  undergoing  much  loss  by  diffusion  or  scattering,  even 
though  they  may  be  otherwise  stopped. 

Causes  of  Sunset  Effects. — When  the  sun  is  rising  or 
setting,  and  when  it  is  seen  through  fog,  it  no  longer  appears 
white,  but  yellow  or  red.  The  reason  is  that  at  such  times  the 
original  rays  are  robbed  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  short 
waves  (blue  light)  by  scattering  in  the  atmosphere,  that  what  is 
left  is  chiefly  yellow  and  red  light  produced  by  waves  which  are 
not  so  much  affected  by  atmospheric  dust.    The  red  colours  of 
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sunset  are  thus  not  caused  to  any  large  extent  by  the  absorption 
of  blue  rays  by  the  atmosphere,  and  transmission  of  red  rays  in 
the  way  that  red  glass  absorbs  blue  light  and  transmits  the 
red ;  they  are  produced  by  the  scattering  of  blue  rays,  so  that 
the  light  which  reaches  us  contains  a  diminished  proportion  of 
blues,  and  an  excess  of  reds.  The  action  of  fine  particles  in 
selectively 'scattering  or  diffusing  light  can  be  strikingly  shown 
by  experiment 

EXPT.  16. — Procure  a  flask  of  soapy  water.  Notice  that  when  you 
look  at  a  light  through  the  liquid,  the  light  is  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour, 
bat  when  the  liquid  is  looked  at  sideways  with  reference  to  the  source  of 
light,  it  is  of  a  bluish  tinge. 

ExPT.  17. — Procure  a  glass  trough  with  flat  sides,  suitable  for  placing 
in  front  of  an  optical  lantern.  Make  a  solution  consisting  of  one  part 
saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  thirty  parts  of  water. 
Also  dilute  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  (one  |>art  of  acid  to 
dght  of  water).  P'ill  the  trough  with  the  hy])osulphite  solution  and 
pbce  it  in  or  in  front  of  the  lantern,  so  that  a  beam  of  light  may  pass 
through  it  and  appear  as  a  round  white  disc  ujxin  a  screen.  Now  add  a 
few  drops  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  licjuid  in  the  trough. 
The  liquid  will  in  a  short  time  become  turbid  owing  to  the  precipitation 
of  fine  particles  of  sulphur,  and  the  white  disc  projected  upon  the 
screen  will  gradually  become  red,  like  the  sun  at  sunset. 

This  experiment  exactly  imitates  the  action  which  makes  the 
sun  appear  red  when  seen  through  fog  or  an  increased  thickness 
of  atmosphere.    When  the  hyposulphite  solution  is  clear,  the 
white  disc  upon  the  screen  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  sun  at 
noon.    As  the  sulphur  particles  form  they  scatter  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  blue  rays  of  the  light  of  the  lantern  than  of  the  red  ; 
so  the  disc  becomes  redder  and  redder,  as  does  the  setting  sun, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere  traversed 
by  the  rays,  and  the  consequent  increased  amount  of  scattering 
of  blue  rays  by  the  atmospheric  dust.     If  either  side  of  the 
trough  is  observed  when  the  disc  appears  red,  the  liquid  will  be 
seen  to  present  a  pale  blue  tinge.     One  is   able,  in  fact,  to 
see  the  blue  light  scattered  by  the  sulphur  particles,  while  the 
red  rays  pass  on  unaffected. 

The  Colour  of  the  Sky. — The  general  blue  colour  of  the 

sky  is  also  due  to  the  selective  diffusion  or  scattering  of  the  sun's 

rays  by  the  innumerable  fine  particles  of  impalpable  dust  which 

exist  in  the  atmosphere.     The  rays  which  enter  the  atmosphere 

are  of  aU  wave  lengths,  but  we  have  seen  tha\.  \\vej  2l\^  xvc>\. 

O  7. 
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equa.1ly  affected  by  the  dust  particles.  The  shorter  the  light 
waves,  the  more  are  they  diffused  or  scattered  by  the  particles  ; 
hence  a  greater  proportion  of  blue  rays  (produced  by  very  short 
waves),  are  turned  aside  than  red  rays  (produced  by  longer 
waves).  Owing  to  this  predominant  scattering  of  the  shorter 
waves  of  light,  the  sky  assumes  a  general  blue  colour.  An 
analogous  effect  of  waves  may  often  be  seen  at  the  seaside 
or  on  a  river.  The  small  waves  which  strike  a  boat  or  log  of 
wood  will  be  seen  to  be  scattered,  while  the  large  waves  are  able 
to  pass  on  their  way. 


Electrical  Effects. 

The  Aurora. — It  occasionally  happens  that  a  strange  Imni^ 
nous  appearance,  similar  in  character  to  the  diffused  light  of  Aei 
dawn,  is  seen  at  night  near  the  north-western  horizons  of  plac 
in  the  British  Isles.  This  phenomenon 
produced  by  electrical  dischai^^  ■  in  the  upper  a 
the  northern  hemisphere  it  is  called  the  aurora 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  aurora  australis. 
name,  which  includes  both  varieties,  is 
polar  light. 

Charaoteristics  of  the  Aurora.— The  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  but  an  examination  of  all  observat 
it  shows  that  the  different  appearances  generally  belong  to  0119 
of  the  following  classes' : 

(i)  A  horizontal  light,  like  the  morning  aurora,  or  break  of 
day.     This  is  the  most  common  form  of  aurora. 

{2)  An  arch  of  light,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow. 
This  arch  sometimes  extends  completely  across  the  heavens 
from  east  to  west,  and  cuts  the  magnetic  meridian  almost  at 
right  angles.  Several  parallel  arches  have  been  seen  at  the 
same  time,  stretching  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  horizon. 

(3)  Slender,  luminous,  and  frequently  tremulous  beams  or 
columns,  which  extend  from  the  horizon  for  varying  distances, 
and  sometimes  reach  the  zenith.  Their  light  is  commonly  pale 
yellow,  but  it  is  sometimes  reddish,  and  occasionally  crimson. 

(4)  The  "corona"  of  the  aurora  is  a  luminous  ring,  towards 

1    The  Airsra  BorealU,  or   Polar  l,ighl :  in  Phttamctia  and  LitBK.     By  Prof. 
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which  the  bright  streamers  shooting  up  from  every  part  of  the 
horizon  apptar  to  eonverjje.  The  direction  of  the 
always  parallel  to  that  in  which  a  magnetic  dip  needle  sets  itselt 
at  the  places  of  observation,  and  the  so-called  corona  appears  in 
that  part  of  the  sky  to  which  the  south  pole  of  [he  dipping 
needle  points,  that  is,  a  little  south  of  the  true  zenith.  Since  the 
beams  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  direction  of  the  dip 
needle,  they  do  not  really  converge  to  the  corona  around  the 
magnetic  zenith,  but  only  appear   lo  do  so  on  account  of  per- 

The  colour  of  ii  faint 


yellow,  but  at  limes  a  variety  of  tints  are  exhibited,  the  t 
raonest   being  a  rosy  colour,    or  a  crimson,  which  frequently 
deepens  into  a  blood-red. 

Auroras  occur  most  frequently  in  the  higher  latitudes,  and  are 
almost  unknown  within  the  tropics.  From  a  discussion  of  all 
available  observations  it  has  been  concluded'  thai  Ihe  aurora 
seldom,  if  ever,  appears  at  an  elevation  above  the  earth's  surface 
less   than  about  forty-five  miles,  and  that   it   extends   upwards 

tannics  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  five  liundred  milt 
'  .7*1.™  Surealh.     [jjoniis,  p.  -m 
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Nature  of  the  Aurora. — The  light  of  the  aurora  is  pro- 
duced by  electric  discharges  in  the  upper  air,  and  the  different 
colours  are  caused  by  the  discharge  taking  place  through  air  of 
different  tenuities.     The  colours  can  be  imitated  experimentally 
by  passing  a  discharge,  from  an  electric  machine  or  induction 
coil,  through  a  tube  from  which  the  air  can  be  pumped.     When 
the  air  in  such  a  tube  is  of  the  ordinary  density  the  discharge  is 
nearly  white  ;  when  some  of  it  has  been  pumped  out,  the  re- 
mainder is  rarefied  and  the  discharge  through  it  partakes  of  a 
rosy  hue  ;  and  if  the  air  is  further  rarefied  it  assumes  a  deep 
rose  colour  under  the  action  of  the  electrical  discharge.     Other 
evidence  that  the  aurora  is  an  electrical  phenomenon  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  during  great  aurora  displays,  the  telegraph  wires 
are  often  so  much  affected,  and  the  needles  at  the  telegraph 
stations  are  consequently  so  greatly  disturbed,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  read  intelligible  messages  through  them. 

Analysis  of  the  light  of  auroras  has  led  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
to  conclude  that  it  is  not  entirely  due  to  electrically  excited  air, 
but  also  to  the  action  of  the  electric  discharge  upon  the  meteo- 
ritic  dust  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 

Identity  of  Lightning  and  Electricity  Sparks.— A 
flash  of  lightning  is  an  electric  spark  passing  from  one  electrified 
cloud  to  another,  or  from  such  a  cloud  to  the  earth.  The 
identity  of  the  artificial  electric  spark  with  the  natural  lightning 
flash  was  established  by  Franklin,  who  showed  that  thunder- 
clouds are  charged  with  electricity.  During  a  thunderstorm 
Franklin  sent  up  a  kite  having  an  iron  point  upon  it.  The 
string  was  connected  with  this  point,  and  to  its  lower  end  was 
attached  a  key  to  act  as  a  discharger  and  a  piece  of  silk  ribbon 
to  prevent  the  discharge  from  passing  through  the  investigator's 
body.  Franklin  found  that  when  there  was  "thunder  in  the 
air,"  or  more  correctly,  when  his  kite  was  in  an  electrified  cloud, 
he  was  able  to  draw  from  the  key  electric  sparks  of  precisely 
the  same  character  as  those  obtained  from  an  electrical  machine 
in  action. 

Classification    of  Lightning   Flashes.— Lightning  is 

generally  regarded  as  of  three  kinds— the  ordinary  forked  light- 
ning, sheet  lightning,  and  ball  lightning.     Of  these  only  the 
first  need  l)e  considered,  as  sheet  lightning  is  probably  not   a 
distinct  phenomenon,  but  the  re^ecUoiv  w^^oyv  vW  2L\.mos^here  of 


IV 
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*dinary  discharge  takinj;  place  below  the  horizon   of  the 


ver;  and   ball    Ji^hming,   though  ccrtavTvlY  a.  fCil  ^Ue- 
lon,  appears  so  rarely  that  pracUcal\v  nofti\tv%  "1^  Vcvwwtv 
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about  it.     A  large  collection  of  photographs  of  lightning  flashes 
was  made  by  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  forms  assumed.     Not  a  single 
instance  of  the  conventional  forked  lightning  flash  depicted  by 
artists  appears  among  the  pictures.     The  great  majority  bear  a 
close    resemblance  to  the  sparks   obtainable    from    electrical 
machines,  and  whatever  differences  occur  can   easily  be  ex- 
plained and   even   imitated  artificially.      In    addition    to    the 
plain  stream  type  of  lightning  flash,  the  photographs  show  what 
has  been  termed  ramified  or  branched  lightning,  beaded  light- 
ning,  and  meandering  or  knotted   lightning  Fig.  32.     These 
forms  have  been  described  as  follows  : — 

1.  Stream  lightning,  or  a  plain,  broad,  rather  smooth  streak 
of  light. 

2.  Sinuous  lightning — a  stream  of  light  which  follows  a  sinuous 
and  wavering  course.     This  is  by  far  the  commonest  type. 

3.  Ramified  or  branched  lightning — a  form  strikingly  sug- 
gestive of  a  river  in  a  map.  It  is  not  like  a  simple  stream, 
however,  but  one  into  which  a  number  of  tributaries  flow. 

4.  In  beaded  lightning  there  occur  a  number  of  bright  spots, 
giving  the  flash  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  string  of  lustrous 
beads. 

5.  The  meandering  lightning,  in  which  the  flash  appears  to 
take  a  very  circuitous  and  roundabout  path,  perhaps  forming  a 
nearly  closed  loop,  or  even  a  complete  knot.  This  remarkable 
effect  is  probably  the  result  of  an  optical  illusion  ;  for  though 
the  different  parts  of  a  flash  may  seem  to  approach  or  cross 
one  another,  their  actual  distances  from  the  observer  may  diffei 
considerably. 

Atmospheric  Movements. 

Weather  Charts. — With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  lawj 
which  govern  the  weather  conditions,  it  has  become  custom 
ary  to  record  the  atmospheric  changes  which  occur  at  tht 
different  observing  stations  scattered  over  the  various  countries 
of  the  civilised  world.  These  observations  are  recorded  ir 
different  ways  in  the  form  of  weather  charts.  Every  one  \\ 
familiar  with  one  or  other  of  these  in  some  leading  news 
paper.      They  are  of  many  k\nds  •,  bwx.  we^  n\"\V\.  eoYv\&xvt  our 
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selves  with  describing  the  plans  adopted  by  the  Times^  Daily 
Chrofdcle^  and  Daily  News  respectively.  Though  the  methods 
adopted  vary  in  the  different  cases,  yet  in  them  all  the  data 
collected  are  very  much  the  same  ;  and  these  include  such 
observations  as  those  of  the  pressure,  temperature  and  hygro- 
metric  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  rainfall,  the  amount  of 
bright  sunshine,  condition  of  the  sky,  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  so  on.  A  system  of  letters  and  symbols  of  fairly 
general  application  has  grown  up,  but  we  will  only  refer  to  those 
which  are  used  in  the  case  of  the  three  examples  enumerated, 
and  which  are  employed  in  the  actual  charts  we  have  repro- 
duced. 

The  "Times"  Weather  Chart.— The  meteorological 
conditions  are  recorded  in  the  Times  upon  a  sketch  map  of  part 
of  north-west  Europe,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  33.  The 
height  of  the  barometer  at  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  every  day  at  the 
observing  stations  throughout  the  British  Islands  and  the  other 
countries  on  the  map,  is  telegraphed  to  the  Meteorological 
Office  in  London.  Tliese  readings  are  marked  upon  the  map, 
at  the  points  representing  the  positions  of  the  stations  from 
which  they  are  received,  as  is  shown  in  our  illustration.  Dotted 
lines  are  then  drawn  joining  in  those  places  where  the  pressure 
is  the  same ;  and  these  lines  of  equal  pressure,  called  isobars, 
are  seen  represented  in  the  figure  with  the  reading  of  the 
barometer  appended  to  them.  In  addition  to  these  isobars  a 
reference  to  tiie  maps  shows  scattered  thermometer  readings 
which  represent  the  shade  temperature  at  the  time  stated.  Tne 
direction  of  the  wind  at  the  different  stations  is  given  by  the 
an-Qws,  and  if  the  arrow  has  but  one  barb  it  signifies  that  a  light 
wind  only  is  blowing  at  the  time  of  observation  in  the  locality 
represented  by  the  position  of  the  arrow,  whereas  an  ordinary 
arrow  with  two  barbs  signifies  a  fresh  or  strong  wind.  Such 
words  as  "  Gloomy,"  "  Dull,"  "  Cloudy,"  "  Showery,"  are  a  rough 
indication  of  the  appearance  of  the  weather  in  the  districts 
represented  by  their  positions. 

These  isobars  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  enabling  the 
meteorologist  to  study  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure 
over  large  areas.  They  are  filled  in  for  differences  of  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  the  barometric  reading.  If  a  line  be  drawn,  such 
that  it  is  perpendiculsLr  to  every  isobar  through  v;\v\c\v  \\.^?lss^'^^ 
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it  is  clear  that  its  slope  will  represent  the  rate  at  whic 
pressure  alters  ;  in  those  cases  where  the  distance  betweei 


nBGfflHTn  juro  **i*^R^'a.aAaQi™] 


J  isobars  is  great,  the  steepness  of  the  line 

very  tittle;  whereas  if  the  pressure  cWn^es  a.\  stioA  \^&e> 


in 
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slope  will  be  very  considerable.  Such  a  line  graphically  repre- 
sents the  pressure  gradient  As  we  shall  see  more  fully  later 
the  force  of  the  wind  increases  with  the  steepness  of  the  barome- 
tric gradient,  which  we  may  define  as  the  difference  of  pressure 
for  a  given  unit  of  distance. 

The  "  Daily  Ohroniole  "  Weather  Chart.— The  method 
adopted  by  this  newspaper  is  different.  The  chart  takes  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  33,  where  the  thick  line  shows  the  variation 
in  the  height  of  the  barometer  during  two  days,  viz.,  that  of  the 
issue  of  the  paper  and  the  preceding  day.  The  thin  line  shows 
the  shade  temperature  for  the  same  interval,  and  also  the 
maximum  and  minimum  readings  for  the  two  days. 

The  "Daily  News"  Weather  Chart.— The  barometric 

readings  are  recorded  in  a  different  manner  by  the  Daily  News, 

Instead    of  employing    the    continuous  curve    of   the  Daily 

Chronicle  or  the  isobars  of  the  Times,  the  plan  shown  in  the 

accompanying  reproduction  from  the  issue  of  Sept.  24,  1897, 

is  employed.     The  black  lines  show  the  height  of  the  barometer 

at  I  o'clock  a.m.  for  three  or  four  consecutive  days.     The  dotted 

lines  indicate  the  highest  and  lowest  readings  observed  during 

each  of  the  days  referred  to  in  the  chart.     The  temperatures 

are  recorded  in  this  paper  by  means  of  a  short  paragraph  giving 

the  reading  in  the  open  air  at  the  same  hour  as  the  barometer 

record  refers  to. 

Movements  of  the  Air  in  Cyclones  and  Anti- 
cyclones.— As  the  student  has  already  learnt,  a  wind  always 
blows  firom  a  place  where  the  pressure  is  high  to  one  where  it  is 
lower,  and  the  force  of  such  a  wind  depends  upon  the  rate  of  the 
difference  in  pressure  between  the  two  places,  that  is  to  say  upon 
the  barometric  gradient.  Moreover  a  study  of  the  direction  of 
the*  wind  side  by  side  with  the  distribution  of  the  isobars  reveals 
the  fiact  that  the  wind  moves  along  lines  which  are  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  isobars,  but  which  tend  to  cross  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  ones.  It  soon  becomes  evident,  if  the  isobars 
are  regulariy  drawn  for  consecutive  diurnal  observations  of  pres- 
sure, that  the  isobars  often  take  the  form  of  closed  curves  which 
include  an  area  of  low  barometric  pressure.  Consequently,  from 
what  has  been  just  remarked  about  the  direction  of  the  winds 
compared  with  the  isobaric  lines,  it  follows  xYvslX  \\\^  >nvcA% 
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>ire  also  moving  in  curves  roughly  coincident  with  the  lines  of 
equal  pressure. 


Fig.  :14.— Anlicydnne  of  Match  ao,  iSas,  with  Cyclone  conditions  in  the  north  pari 
of  .he  Map.    (After  Harding.      Reproduced  from  the  Kefcrt  sf  Ihi  Ckitagi 


Such  a  condition  of  things,  where  a  district  of  low  pressure  is 
lurrounded   by   zones  of  higher   pressure,   constitutes  what  is 
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known  as  a  cyclone  or  depression;  or  in  America  as  a  low.  The 
curved  path  which  the  wind  follows  in  such  a  cyclone  is  really  a 
left-handed  spiral  which  results  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
affecting  what  would  otherwise  be  a  simple  radial  motion  of  the 
wind  towards  the  centre  of  the  low-pressure  area.  As  is  some- 
times said,  the  motion  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch 
or  anti-clockwise.  The  ultimate  result  of  cyclonic  movements, 
such  as  we  have  just  described,  is  the  formation  of  an  upward 
current  of  air  above  the  central  low-pressure  area,  with  the  con- 
sequent tendency  for  air  to  descend  from  the  regions  around  to 
take  its  place.  This  continued  ascent  of  air  must  cause  an 
excess  of  pressure  in  higher  strata,  with  a  diminution  of  pressure 
in  those  places  from  which  air  has  been  drawn  to  supply  the  up- 
ward current.  Whether  this  explanation  is  sufficient  or  not,  the 
form  assumed  by  the  isobars  at  some  periods  of  observation 
reveal  a  condition  of  things  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  a  cyclone, 
viz.,  a  high  pressure  area  surrounded  by  belts  of  lower  and  lower 
barometric  height.  Such  a  phenomenon  constitutes  an  anti- 
cyclone. In  anti -cyclones  the  air  movements  take  the  form  of 
right-handed  outward  moving  spirals,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  winds  move  in  a  clock- wise  manner.  It  has  been  found  too 
that  the  winds  are  generally  stronger  in  cyclones  than  in  anti- 
cyclones. 

The  superficial  extent  of  a  cyclone  is  sometimes  very  great, 
reaching  in  some  cases  a  thousand  miles  across,  but  there  is 
always  a  tendency  for  such  extensive  cyclones  to  subdivide  into 
smaller  ones.  Most  often  one  of  the  subdivisions  is  a  cyclone  of 
greater  intensity  than  the  others,  and  its  intensity  generally 
gradually  increases  to  a  maximum,  while  the  others  disappear. 
Another  point  of  interest  is  that  the  cyclone  is  often  drawn  out, 
as  it  were,  in  one  direction,  making  its  form  oval,  with  the  longer 
diameter  at  least  half  as  great  again  as  the  shorter.  The  rate  of 
advance  of  a  cyclone  varies  within  very  wide  limits.  "Van 
Bebber  gives,  as  the  average  of  1,676  cases,  a  mean  velocity  of 
27  kilometres  per  hour,  the  highest  average  occurring  in 
October  (31  km.),  the  lowest  in  August  (23  km.)."^ 

In  middle  temperate  zones,  where  the  prevalent  winds  are 
westerly,  the  areas  of  low  or  high  pressure,  as  the  case  may  be, 
move  from  west  to  east  along  certain  more  or  less  vjeVV  de,^xv^d 

^  Pic/cson's  Meteorology^  ?•  71. 
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tracks  ;  while  in  the  torrid  zone,-'  where,  as  the  student  has 
previously  learnt,  we  have  north-east  trade  winds  in  the  northern, 
and  south-east  winds  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  blowing  with 
great  regularity,  there  are  comparatively  few  cyclonic  disturb- 
ances. 


Comparison  of  Cyclones  and  Anti-cyclones.^ 
Cyclones.  Anti-cyclones. 


Winds, 


1  Strong  in  force  ;  at  times 

severe   gale,   or   hurri- 
cane. 

2  Circulate       left  -  handed 

round  the  centre  of  the 
system. 

3  Draw  in  spirally  towards 

the  centre. 


I  Light     in     force,     often 
calm. 


1  Low  in  summer. 

2  High  in  winter. 


2  Circulate  right-handed 
round  the  centre  of  the 
system. 

3  Draw  owi  from  the  centre 

towards  the  neighbour- 

ing cyclones. 
Temperature. 

1  High  in  summer. 

2  Low  in  winter. 


Weather. 


1  Rough  and  squally. 

2  Rain  in  summer,  snow  in 

winter,  thunderstorms 
in  both  seasons,  but 
especially  in   summer. 


1  Quiet  and  dry. 

2  Cloudless  and  bright  in 

summer,  with  haze  at 
times  ;  foggy  or  bright 
in  winter. 


Formation  of  Cyclones  and  Anti-cyclones.— It  has 

been  shown  ^  that  the  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  can 
be  explained  as  the  result  of  convection  currents  set  up  by  the 
sun's  heat  and  modified  in  direction  by  the  earth's  rotation. 
Cyclones  may  be  regarded  as  stormy  interruptions  of  atmospheric 
circulation.  It  is  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  for  their 
formation,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  show  that  they 
are  simply  enormous  eddies  generated  in  the  currents  moving 

1  Caster,  Q,  J.  Roy.  Met.  Soc.,  July  1896. 
^  Physiography  for  Beginners^  p.  228. 
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polewards  at  great  heights  above  the  earth,  the  gyrations  being 
communicated  through  the  atmosphere  down  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face.   Another  theory  is  that  cyclones  are  independent  of  the 
I      general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  convectional  whirls 
set  up  by  local  conditions,  the  turning  being  a  consequence  of 
the  earth's  rotation.   According  to  this  theory,  when,  on  account 
of  greater  heat,  or  a  greater  amount  of  aqueous  vapour,  the 
atmosphere  at  any  place  becomes  more  rare  than  the  surround- 
ing portion,  it  ascends,  and  the  surrounding  heavier  atmosphere 
flows  in  to  take  its  place.     The  air  in  the  ascending  current  is 
cooled  by  expansion  as  it  gets  into  higher  levels,  and  the  vapour 
in  it  is  condensed.   The  result  of  this  condensation  is  the  libera- 
tion of  latent  heat,  which,  by  increasing  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  would  tend  to  make  the  upward  current  flow  upward  still 
more  rapidly  than  before.     It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  rival  theories  ;  possibly  both  are  true  to 
some  extent.     Tropical  cyclones  occur  in  regions  and  seasons 
where  high  temperatures  prevail,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
thinking  that  they  are  really  violent  convectional  whirls  set  up  by 
local  differences  of  temperature,  and  supplied  with  much  of  their 
energy  from  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  which  is  condensed  to 
furnish  their  heavy  rains.  Cyclones  and  anti-cyclones  in  temperate 
latitudes  cannot,  however,  be  so  easily  explained,  because  they 
are  more  frequent  and  more  violent  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
whereas  the  reverse  would  apparently  be  the  case  if  the  convec- 
tional theory  were  true.      Another  objection  to  the  theory  is 
afforded  by  observations  of  the  temperature  of  air  at  high  and 
low  levels  during  cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic  conditions.     It  has 
been  found  that  during  anti-cyclonic  conditions  the  temperature 
of  the  air  above  an  altitude  of  about  six  thousand  feet  is  from  6° 
to  10°  F.  higher  than  it  is  during  the  passage  of  cyclones,  in 
other  words,  the  law  of  decrease  of  temperature  with  increase 
of  altitude  is  reversed  during  anti-cyclonic  weather. 

The  theory  that  cyclones  are  eddies  in  the  atmosphere  similar 
to  whirls  in  a  river  has  a  mass  of  evidence  to  support  it,  and  is 
held  by  most  leading  meteorologists.  According  to  this  view,^ 
"  the  storms  of  the  temperate  zone  originate  not  in  the  convective 
ascent  of  warm,  damp  air,  but  in  great  vortical  movements  of  the 
upper  air-currents  which  commence  over  the  equator  as   the 

J  The  ivbole  subject  is  discussed  in  Nature^  vo\.  x\vu.,  pp.  \«„  ?>\. 
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anti-trades  and  set  continuously  towards  the  poles,  being  gradu- 
ally diverted  eastwards  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
Owing  to  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth's  surface,  these 
currents  become  irregularly  congested  as  they  necessarily  con' 
verge  on  reaching  higher  latitudes,  and  thus  give  rise  to  anti- 
cyclones, or  tracts  of  excessive  accumulation  and  pressure,  an^ 
to  cyclonic  vortices  in  the  intervals." 

Designation  of  Atmospheric  Movements. — In  ad' 
dition  to  the  great  cyclonic  and  anti-cyclonic  movements  of  th^ 
atmosphere,  there  are  several  kinds  of  local  disturbance,  descrip" 
tions  of  which  are  given  in  the  book  which  preceded  this.*  It  is 
worth  while  to  give  here,  however,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  exact- 
ness of  meteorological  nomenclature,  a  number  of  definitions 
issued  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau.  The  definitions 
are  as  follows  : — 

A  storm  is  a  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  average  conditions, 
and  refers  to  unusual  phenomena,  and,  unless  specially  qualified, 
may  include  any  or  all  meteorological  disturbances,  such  as  wind, 
rain,  snow,  hail,  thunder,  etc.  This  word  may  be  specifically 
qualified  by  some  peculiarity,  that  is,  sandstorm  or  duststorm 
(such  as  the  simoom\  hot  wind  (such  as  the  sirocco\  cold  wind- 
storm (such  as  the  norther\  cold  rainstorm  and  snowstorm  (such 
as  the  blizzard). 

A  hurricane  or  typhoon  is  a  large  stormy  area,  often  several 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  within  which  violent  winds  circulate 
around  a  centre.  The  centre  of  a  hurricane  or  "  typhoon  "  is  a 
comparatively  calm  region,  where  even  the  clouds  break  away 
and  the  rain  ceases ;  whereas  the  centre  of  a  thunderstonn  is  the 
region  of  greatest  intensity  of  wind,  rain,  or  lightning. 

A  tornado  is  a  very  much  smaller  region,  usually  less  than  two 
miles  in  diameter,  within  which  even  more  violent  winds  prevail. 
In  the  typical  tornado  these  violent  winds  circulate  about  a 
central  axis,  rapidly  ascending  at  the  same  time  and  forming  a 
funnel-shaped  cloud  whose  base  is  at  the  average  cloud  level  ; 
but  many  destructive  winds  have  been  classed  as  tornadoes 
which  are  not  circulating  about  such  a  funnel-shaped  cloud  or 
vertical  axis,  but  which  are  either  blowing  straight  ahead  on  the 
earth's  surface,  as  in  the  "  derecho "  or  straight  line  wind,  or 
which  have  a  quasi-rotation  around  a  horizontal  axis,  as  in  the 

^  Physiography  for  Beginner ZyY^,  "i^^-V 
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hntn    later     every 


i  51 


s  later, 
I  Ibe  meridian,  or  souths, 
i  later,  and 
similarly  sets  the  same- 
amoimi  of  time  later 
r\tty  day-  The  inler- 
tal  between  two  suc- 
wssve  passages  of  tht- 
s  the  meri- 
dian is  what  is  called 
alunar  day.  lis  exact 
length  is  24  hours  50 
11  mutes  32  seconds, 
and  in  this  period  there 

;  ^ways  two  high 
tides. 

These  constant  co- 
incidences sug'gcst  a 
connection  between  the 
moon  and  the  tides  : 
and  we  shall  find  as 
we  proceed  that  there 

kind,  the  nature  of 
which  will  be  fully 
t>:plained  dunng  iho 
cnurse  of  the  chaplfi. 
Connection  be- 
tween the  Moon 
Bad  the  Tides. 
Coastguards  men  :\\v[ 
others  have  ri?peattilly 
observed  that  when 
the  shadow  of  a  fl^ij;- 
slaff  or  similar  objcrt 
thrown  by  moonlighi 
has  a  certain  direct  lor 
ame  ihiiig;    whea   h   is 


it    is    high    lidc  ■,    ot,    wUai. 
high    tide,  t\it  s\im\ow    o^ 
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object  thrown  by  moonlight  always  has  a  particular  direction. 
At  London  Bridge  high  water  occurs  nearly  two  hours  (i  hour  58 
minutes)  after  the  moon  has  crossed  the  meridian  ;  so  that  if  the 
moon  is  shining  and  has  southed,  high  water  is  not  far  off.  We 
are  not  always  able  to  see  the  moon  even  at  night  on  account 
of  clouds,  but  the  times  at  which  the  moon  crosses  the  meridian 
of  London  are  calculated  and  tabulated  ;  and  knowing  that  high 
water  occurs  at  London  Bridge  two  hours  after  the  moon's 
southing,  navigators  are  able  to  find  from  the  tables  the  exact 
time  of  high  water  there  for  any  day. 

At  Ipswich,  when  high  water  occurs  the  moon  is  almost 
exactly  due  south  ;  at  London  Bridge,  when  she  is  nearly  south 
west  ;  and  at  Bristol,  when  our  satellite  is  E.S.E.  Such  facts 
as  these  show  at  once  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
time  of  high  water  and  the  time  of  the  moon's  passage  across 
the  meridian.  The  interval  between  the  time  at  which  the  moon 
crosses  the  meridian  of  a  given  place  and  high  water  at  that 
place  is  fairly  constant,  but  it  differs  in  amount  for  different  places. 
The  interval  between  the  time  of  high  water  and  the  immediately 
preceding  meridian  passage  is  known  as  the  establishment  of  a 
'bort.  The  following  table  shows  this  interval  for  a  few  ports 
in  the  British  Isles. 


Establishment  of  Ports. 


Harwich  .  .  .  . 
Aberdeen  .  .  . 
London  Bridge  . 
Whitby  .  .  .  . 
Shannon  Mouth 
Falmouth  .  .  . 
Swansea  Bay 


h.  m. 

0  6  Bristol     .... 

1  o  Rathlin  Island  . 
I  58  Yarmouth  Roads 

3  45  Holyhead    .    .    . 

4  o  Pentland  Firth  . 
4  57  Dublin  .... 
6  10  North  Foreland 


h. 

7 

7 

9 
10 

II 

II 

II 


m. 

13 
56 

15 
II 

o 

12 

45 


The  establishments  have  been  selected  to  show  that  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  high  water  and  the  meridian 
passage  of  the  moon  may  be  next  to  nothing,  or  as  much  as  12 
hours.  But  the  tide  interval  between  any  two  places  is  constant; 
hence,  knowing  the  time  of  high  water  at  any  place  on  a  par- 
ticular  day,  the  time  at  any  other  place  can  be  determined. 


SEAS— TilK  TIDKS 


Tidee  in  the  Ocean  and  in  In- 
land Seas.     Range  of  Tides.— The 

difference  in  the  height  of  the  water  at 
high  and  low  tides  in  the  open  sea  is  not 
more  than  about  two  or  three  feel.  A  few  ' 
observations  only  have  been  made,  but 
these  were  obtained  at  oceanic  islands. 
Tides  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  are  so 
sraall— only  about  three  or  four  inches — 
that  they  cannot  usually  be  recognised, 
bnng  obliterated  by  the  effects  of  wind 
and  other  disturbing  causes.  Similarly, 
tides  in  the  great  North  American  lakes, 
in  [he  Caspian  and  other  inland  seas  are 
nearly  imperceptible.  On  passing  into 
shallow  water,  or  into  a  eonvet^ing  gulf, 
this  difference  in  height,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  Ihc  range  of  the  fides^  is 
increased  by  the  retardation  due  both  to 
liiction  and  to  conipression  laterally. 
The  crests  of  the  waves  thus  become 
crowded  together  resulting  in  an  aug- 
Benied  range. 

Tidal  Rivera— If  the  channel  of  a 
tidal  river  is  of  fairly  uniform  width  from 
its  mouth  landwards,  that  is  if  its  width 
contracts  but  slowly,  the  range  of  the  tide 
decreases  on  account  of  friction.  In  the 
Thames,  for  example,  ihe  mean  range  at 
Sheemess  is  about  twenty  feet,  at  London 
Btidgeabout  fifteen,  at  Kew  Bridge  seven, 
and  at  Teddington  Lock  two  feet.  The  ex- 
ifntof  this  range  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  55. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  river  con- 
tracts rapidly  the  tidal  range  increases 
from  the  mouth  towards  its  source.  Thus, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  Channel 
the  whole  rise  at  the  highest  tides  is 
about  eighteen  feet,  at  Swansea  about 
liifljsaflifafCAepsioH' about  fifty  feet. 


'^M    I 
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Bores. — The  conditions  necessaiy  for  the  formation  of  a  bore 
appear  to  be  three  in  number. 
(i)  A  swiftly  flowing  river. 

(2)  An  extensive  bar  of  sand,  dry  at  low  water,  except  in 
certain  narrow  channels  kept  open  by  the  outgoing  stream. 

(3)  The  estuary  into  which  the  river  discharges  must  be 
funnel-shaped,  with  its  wide  mouth  open  to  receive  the  tidal  wave 
from  the  ocean.  In  the  Thames  only  the  third  of  these  con- 
ditions holds  true,  and  no  bore  results.  In  the  Severn  they  are 
all  present,  and  hence  a  bore  occurs. 

Bore  of  Tsien-tang-Kiang. — I  n  the  case  of  the  Tsien-tang-  Kiang 
all  three  of  the  conditions  pre-eminently  obtain.  "  The  range  of 
the  tide  immediately  outside  the  Hang-chan  gulf  is  twelve  feet ; 
but  as  the  wave  becomes  compressed  on  advancing  towards  its 
head,  at  the  end  of  the  navigable  waters,  it  is  as  much  as 
twenty-five  feet  at  ordinary  spring-tide,  and  thirty-four  feet  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  on  shore  and  the  moon  in  perigee  at  the 
time  of  full  and  change."  ^ 

Bore  of  Bay  of  Fundy. — The  tidal  waves  run  squarely  between 
the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  side  and  the  States  of  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick  on  the  other,  and  the  narrowing  form  of  the 
course  causes  the  tides  to  be  exceptionally  high.  The  greatest 
tide-range  in  any  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  at  Noel  Head,  in 
Cobequid  Bay,  where  the  difference  between  high  and  low  water 
mark  reaches  fifty-three  feet.  The  Petitcodiac  River  flows  into 
the  head  of  the  bay,  and  it  is  on  this  river  that  the  famous  bore 
is  seen.  It  rushes  up  the  river  as  a  foaming  breaker  five  or  six 
feet  high,  with  a  velocity  of  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour. 

Bore  of  the  Several. — This  well-known  bore  can  be  seen  very 
satisfactorily  at  Newnham.  The  whole  time  occupied  by  the 
rise  of  the  tide  is  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  rise  at  this  place 
amounts  to  eighteen  feet.  The  large  tide  rising  with  so  marked 
a  rapidity  produces  the  bore,  which  is  increased  in  amount  by 
the  fact  that  the  river  is  here  bordered  with  a  great  expanse  of 
flat  sand  near  to  the  level  of  low  water. 

How  the  Moon  causes  Tides. — We  have  already  seen,^ 
that  Newton  formulated  a  law  which  states  that  every  body  in 
nature  attracts  every  other  body  with  a  force  directly  propor- 

1  The  Bore  of  the  Tsien-tang-Kiang,    By  Commander  W.  W.  Moore.    Institution 
Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xcix.  1889. 
^  /^/tysiog^raphy  for  Beginners^  p.  33. 
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tional  to  the  product  of  their  masses,  and  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them  ;  and  the 
<lirection  of  the  force  is  in  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 
bodies.  It  is  to  this  law  of  gravitation  that  we  must  turn  for  an 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tides  are  caused.  In 
the  particular  application  of  Newton's  law  under  consideration 
the  two  bodies  between  which  the  gravitational  stress  is  set  up 
are  the  moon  and  the  earth.  The  earth  attracts  the  moon  and 
the  moon  attracts  the  earth.  The  earth  includes  two  parts  of 
very  different  physical  properties,  these  are  the  solid  earth  and 
its  watery  envelope.  The  former  can  only  move  as  a  whole,  but 
the  waters  over  the  earth  can  move  independently.  The  differ- 
ing degrees  of  cohesion  of  the  solid  earth  and  liquid  covering 
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cause  a  very  different  result  to  follow  from  the  attractive  force 
of  the  moon,  for  while  the  latter  is  easily  capable  of  assuming  a 
new  shape,  the  former  suffers  no  such  marked  deformation. 

It  will  simplify  our  explanation  if  we  first  suppose  the  earth  at 

rest  and  completely  covered  by  an  ocean.     Let  E  in  the  figure 

represent  the  earth  under  such  circumstances  and  M  the  Moon. 

Since  the  waters  at  a  are  nearer  to  the  moon  than  the  centre  of 

the  earth,  (at  which  point  we  may  regard  the  whole  mass  of  the 

solid  earth  as  acting,  ^M  is  less  than  EM),  and  it  is  apparent 

from  what  we  have  already  said  that  the  attraction  of  the  moon 

at  a  will  be  greater  than  at  the  centre  E  of  the  earth.    Moreover, 

as  the  particles  of  the  water  move   over  one   another   easily 

because  of  its  small  cohesion,  the  waters  at  a  are  pwWed  w^  VcvU^ 

aheap. 
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Similarly,  the  centre  E  of  the  earth  is  nearer  10  the 
than  the  point  6,  or  EM  is  less  than  iM,  and  as  a  consequen 
the  pulling  force  al  E  is  greater  than  at  d,  the  result  being  tl 
the  earth  E  is  pulled  away  from  the  waters  at  b.     The 
would   thus,   under  the  circumstances,   be  piled  up  undt 
moon  and  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  and  be  depress 
as   a  necessary  result  at  right  angles  to  this,   that   is,  at 
places  marked  "low  water"  in  the  figure.   Such  is  a  very  gent 
explanation  of  what  is  known  as  the  equilibrium  theory  of 
tides. 


The  direction  and  relative  intensity  of  the  lide-gencratii^ 
force  exerted  by  the  moon  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  suriaM 
of  the  earth  is  shown  in  Fig.  57.     The  action  of  these  attract! 
forces  upon   an  ocean-covered  planet  at  rest  would  thus  be 
pull  the  waters  into  a  lemon-shaped  figure,  whose  longer  ai 
would  point  to  the  centre  of  the  disturbing  satellite.     Were  the 
earth  at  rest,  or  only  slowly  rotating,  as  well  as  being  completely 
covered  in  the  way  we  have  described,  the  lunar  tides  would,  if 
there  were  no  friction  between  the  water  and  the  surface  of  the' 
;,olid   earth,   be  continually  dragged  round    the   earth    by  tej 
ini'on's  attraction.     High  t\de  woii\d  tQ'n=.e«jie.wl-Y  occur  on  1^ 
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ig  hit  that  accompanies  the  from  of  a  "  norther  "  or  the  gust  in 
ifit  of  the  heavy  rain  of  a  thunderstorm.  The  true  tornado  is 
and  should  be  separated  from  the  numerous  deslructice 
inds,  squalls,  and  yusta  which  are  usually  called  tornadoes, 
cj  lirricanes,  cyclones,  tnurbillons,  and  other  hiyh- sounding  names. 
A  whirlwind  \s  any  revolving  mass  of  air,  and  includes  at  one 
Xtreme  the  hurricane,  and  at  the  other  extreme  the  dust-whirl 
f  our  street  corners, 

iyclone  is  a  mass  of  air  circulating  around  a  centre  ;  the 
portion  of  the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  has  a  vorticose 
towards  a  centre,  while  the  upper  layers  have  a 
:  from  a  centre  ;  the  line  joining  the  upper  and 
s  the  axis  of  the  cyclone  ;  the  direction  of  rotation 
1  both  upper  and  lower  layers  ;  in  the  northern 
ni^[..i're  this  rotation  is  said  to  be  in  a  negative  direction,  or 
^po^iic  10  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  in  azimuth,  and 
novement  of  the  hands  of 
fact:  uppermost 
^nanti-cydom\sa.ms. 
'~  the  lower  layer  of  air 
direction  of  rotation 
litive  in  the  northern  h  m  ph 
terms  "cyclone"  and  n  y 
"lat  can  be  obs  d  by 
they  should,  th  f 
local  phenomena  ;  they  p 
the  charting  and  study  of  d 
stations,  and  should  onl>  be  d 
lion  of  the  winds  has  be  1  1>  d 
^  inferred. 

The  terms  "  cyclonic  w  nd  y  I  >  -ind  "  cyclonic 

raation,"  are  equivalent  to  "  cyclone,"  The  outer  portion  of  a 
cyclone  generally  has  feeble  winds  and  fair  weather  ;  therefore 
hurricane,  tornado,  or  whirlwind  is  only  a  small   part  of  a 


watch  lying  with 

jf  air  also  circulating  around  a  centre, 
a  a  movement  out  from  a  centre,  and 
opposite  to  that  of  a  cyclone,  being 
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I  colder  as  we  ascend  in  the  aimus|ihcre  U-cause  (a)  ihe  aii 
ot  receive  so  much  heat  by  contact  with  the  general  Icv'el  of  the 
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In  consequence  of  Atmospheric  Refraction  the  sun  is  seen 
before  it  has  actually  risen  and  after  it  has  actually  set.  Absence  of 
atmosphere  would  mean  absence  of  dawn  and  twilight.  The  greater 
the  thickness  of  atmosphere  through  which  the  sun's  light  has  to  pass 
at  the  time  of  sunrise  or  sunset,  the  longer  is  the  twilight. 

The  Cause  of  a  Mirage  is  an  increase  of  density  of  air  from  the 
earth's  surface  upwards.  This  inversion  of  the  usual  atmospheric  den- 
sity is  caused  by  the  land  surface  getting  very  hot  and  heatmg  the  air 
in  immediate  contact  Avith  it,  so  that  the  air  expands  considerably. 

The  Air  acts  upon  Radiant  Energy  by  (a)  selective  diffusion, 
[d)  selective  absorption.  The  former  is  exerted  by  the  whole  mass  of  the 
air  ;  the  latter  chiefly  by  the  water  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air. 

The  Blue  Colour  of  the  Sky  is  a  consequence  of  selective  diffusion 
exerted  by  the  air  and  the  dust  particles  in  it,  upon  the  light  from  the 
sun,  more  blue  light  being  diffused  than  red. 

The  Cause  of  Sunset  Effects  is  the  scattering  or  difiusion  of  the 
light  of  the  sun,  by  the  air  and  the  dust  particles  in  it,  more  blue  light 
being  scattered  than  red.  As  the  sun  sinks  towards  the  horizon,  it 
has  to  shine  through  a  greater  thickness  of  atmosphere,  consequently 
a  greater  amount  of  the  blues  in  sunlight  are  diffused,  and  an  excess  of 
reds  reaches  the  earth. 

The 'Atmospheric  Absorption  of  Radiant  Energy  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  presence  of  water  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  action 
is  small  for  light  coming  from  the  sun,  and  very  great  in  the  case  of 
dark  radiations  from  the  earth.  The  escape  of  heat  rays  from  the  earth 
is  thus  prevented. 

The  Dust  and  Fine  Particles  in  the  Atmosphere  cause  the 
condensation  of  moisture  before  the  air  is  really  saturated  with  water 
vapour,  increases  the  radiating  power  of  air  (thus  increasing  the  power 
of  cooling),  and  assists  in  robbing  sunlight  of  its  ultra-violet  rays. 

The  Aurora  Polaris  is  a  luminous  phenomenon  produced  by  electric 
discharges  in  the  upper  air.  The  streamers  of  an  aurora  lie  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  a  magnetic  dip  needle  at  the  place  of  observation. 

Lightning  is  caused  by  the  discharge  of  electricity  from  one  thunder 
cloud  to  another  or  to  the  earth.  The  chief  forms  of  lightning  flashes 
shown  upon  photographs  are  (i)  stream  lightning,  (2)  sinuous  lightning, 
(3)  meandering  lightning,  and  (4)  branched  or  ramified  lightning. 
Forked  lightning  is  a  creation  of  the  artist  and  does  not  occur  in  nature. 

Cyclones  and  Anti-cyclones.— During  cyclonic  conditions  in  the 
British  Isles  the  weather  is  very  unsettled,  with  gales  in  winter  and 
thunderstorms  and  heavy  rain  in  summer.  At  the  centre  of  a  cyclonic 
system  the  barometric  height  is  lowest.  An  anti-cyclone  in  the  British 
Isles  exhibits  quiet  conditions  of  wind,  Imrometer  and  weather,  with  a 
low  temperature  in  winter  and  a  high  temperature  in  summer.  At  the 
centre  of  an  anti-cyclone  the  barometer  is  highest. 

The  Theories  of  the  Formation  of  Cyclones  are  :—{a)  that 
cyclones  are  eddies  produced  in  the  upper  atmosphere  by  the  currents 
moving  polewards  ;  (d)  that  they  are  local  whirls  set  up  in  the  atmo- 
sphere  hy  local  differences  of  temperature. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  V. 

(i)  What  do  you  learn  from  the  statement  that  on  one  day  the  barometer 
inducted  29  inches  and  on  another  day  28  inches  ?  State  what  you 
bow  of  the  causes  that  produce  this  difference. 

(2)  If  you  ascended  to  the  height  of  3^  miles  in  a  balloon,  carrying 
a  barometer  and  a  thermometer,  state — 

(a)  The  indication  which  would  be  given  by  the  barometer. 
{d)  Your  explanation  of  this. 

{c)  The  indication  which  would  be  given  by  the  thermometer. 
{d)  Your  explanation  of  this. 

(3)  Carefully  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  "barometric  gradient." 
What  is  decided  by  the  steepness  or  otherwise  of  such  gradient  ? 

(4)  What  do  you  understand  by  the  terms  ".anti-cyclone"  and 
"cyclone  "  ?  Explain  carefully  the  distribution  of  l>arometric  pressures 
in  the  areas  where  such  phenomena  are  being  manifested. 

(5)  What  is  meant  by  an  isobar  ?  Give  the  general  characteristics 
of  a  form  of  weather  chart  in  which  isobars  bear  a  prominent  part, 

(6)  Compare  and  contrast  the  phenomena  associated  with  cyclones 
and  anti-cyclones. 

(7)  What  are  the  probable  causes  which  lead  up  to  the  development 
of  a  cyclonic  disturbance? 

(8)  Why  is  the  sky  blue  on  a  fine  day?  What  part  is  played  by 
dust  particles  in  decicUng  the  shade  of  blue  at  any  particular  time  ? 

(9)  Explain  the  formation  of  a  mirage. 

(10)  If  the  earth  had  no  atmosphere,  how  would  the  duration  of  day- 
light differ  from  what  it  is  at  present  ? 

(11)  Explain  why  we  are  able  to  see  the  sun  after  it  has  sunk  below 
the  horizon, 

(12)  Distinguish  between  the  effects  of  selective  diffusion  and  selective 
absorption  produced  by  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

(13)  Describe  the  influence  of  the  water  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  atmosphere  upon  the  transmission  of  radiations. 

(14)  How  is  it  that  the  sun  appears  to  be  redder  at  sunset  than  it  is 
at  noon? 

(15)  What  is  an  aurora  ?  What  is  lightning  ?  How  do  you  suppose 
these  phenomena  are  produced  ? 

(16)  What  are  the  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  to  explain 
Ae  formation  of  cyclones  ? 

(a)  Describe  the  cyclonic  movements  of  the  atmosphere. 
(d)  Describe  the  anti-cyclonic  movements  of  the  atmosphere. 

(c)  What  is  the  direction  of  these  two  kinds  of  movements  in  the 

northern  and  southern  hemispheres  respectively  ? 

(d)  How  does  the  study  of  these  movements  enable  forecasts  of  the 

weather  to  be  made  ? 

(17)  What  important  part  does  the  water  vapour  and  the  catbow 
*oxide,  which  is  always  present  in  the  air,  play  in  modiivW  V\v^  V^m"^^\^- 
tsreo/anf  locality?  *^    '  ^ 
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(i8)  Give  a  short  account  of  Tyndall's  work  on  the  absorbing  pow 
of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere. 

(19)  Write  an  essay  on  the  causes  and  modifying  influences  at  work 
producing  the  colour  eft'ects  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

(20)  Where  are  the  phenomena  collectively  known  as  aurorse  be 
seen?  What  causes  are  generally  supposed  to  explain  their  occu 
rence  ? 

(21)  Specify  the  various  forms  into  which  lightning  flashes  may  1 
classified. 


CHAPTER  VI 
atmospheric  phenomena  in  relation  to  climate 

Hygrometers 

Water  vapour  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  but  its 
amount  varies  from  time  to  time  depending  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  and  other  causes.  It  often  becomes  of  great 
iniportance  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  water  vapour  present 
at  any  given  time  ;  and  as  our  senses  are  not  trustworthy  guides, 
since  the  sensation  of  dryness  or  otherwise  depends  rather  upon 
whether  the  air  could  absorb  more  moisture  than  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  vapour  present,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  instru- 
ment which  will  measure  the  actual  quantity  of  gaseous  water  in 
the  atmosphere.  Such  instruments  are  known  as  hygrometers, 
It  is  usual  to  measure  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment — that  is,  to  ascertain  the  ratio  between 
the  amount  of  vapour  actually  present  and  the  maximum  quan- 
tity it  could  take  up  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment.  There 
^e  many  kinds  of  hygrometers,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  describe 
a  few  of  them. 

Chemical  Hygrometer. — This  form  of  instrument  mea- 
sures the  actual  quantity  of  vapour  present  in  a  given  volume  of 
air.  It  consists  simply  of  a  series  of  U-tubes  in  which  are  placed 
some  dehydrating  agent,  or  substance  which  absorbs  water  with 
great  avidity.  Calcium  chloride,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  phos- 
phorous pentoxide  are  such  substances.  The  tubes  and  their 
contents  are  weighed  before  and  after  the  experitwetvt,  >n\vvc\v 
caosistsin  drawing  a  known  volume  of  air  thtougYv  l\ve:s>^  VvsJo^"?* 
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Mason's  Hygrometer.— Mason's 
two  precisely  similar  thermometers,  suitably  attached  to  a  board, 
as  in  Fig.  36.  Round  the  bulb  of  one  of  the  thermometers  is  tied 
a  piece  of  muslin,  to  which  cotton  threads  are  attached,  and  which 
hang  down  into  water  kept  in  a  glass,  which  is  supported  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  The  instrument  depends  for  its  use  upon  two  facts 
which  have  been  already  brought  before  the  student's  attention. 
The  first  is  that  water  is  only  vaporised  at  the  expense  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  heat;  and,  secondly,  the  quantity  of  water  vapour 
which  air  can  take  up  at  any  temperature  depends  upon  the 
amount  already  contained  by  it.  Water  rises  up  the  cotton 
threads  by  the  force  known  as  capillary  attraction,  and  conse- 
quently keeps  the  muslin  moist.  The  water  on  the  muslin 
evaporates,  getting  the  heat  necessary  for  evaporation  from  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  which  it  surrounds.  The  thermometer 
is  thereby  cooled,  and  the  coYmoiti  oi  TuetcMrj  sn^.    TViyi  con- 
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Imms  until  the  air  round  the  bulb  is  saturated  and  evaporation 
ttises.  Thus  the  wet-bulb  Ihermometer  records  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  one  with  a  dry  bulb.    The  difference  between 
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ihe  readings  is  greater  the  drier  the  air  at  the  commencement 
o(  the  observation,  and  we  have  a  means  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  water-vapour  present  by  seeing  how  much  more 
must  be  added  to  saturate  it. 

Darnell's  Hygrometer.— A  reference  to  Figure  37  will 
show  the  student  that  Daniell's  hygrometer  consists  of  a  tube 
bent  twice  at  right  angles,  with  a  bulb  at  each  end.  The  bulb 
A,  which  is  made  of  black  glass,  is  half  full  of  ether,  and  there 
is  nothing  but  ether  vapour  in  the  other  parts  of  the  tube.  A 
very  delicate  thermometer  is  fixed  in  the  longer  arm,  and  its 
bulb  dips  into  the  ether.  The  bulb  B  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
muslin  which  is  tied  on  to  the  tube.  There  is  a  second  thermo- 
meler  attached  to  the  wooden  upright  which  carries  the  appa- 
ratus. The  instrument  is  employed  in  the  following  manner. 
Ether  is  dropped  on  to  the  muslin  covet  o!  ftve  ^idto  ?.,«&.i. 
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Fig.  37. — Daniell's  Hygrometer. 


being  very  volatile,  it  quickly  vaporises,  the  heat  necessary  for 
the  volatilisation  being  extracted  from  the  bulb  within  the 
muslin.     The  cooled  bulb  causes  the  ether  vapour  inside  it  to 

condense.  But  this  condensa- 
tion results  in  the  formation 
of  a  further  supply  of  ether 
vapour  from  the  liquid  in  the 
bulb  A.  The  ether  in  A  is 
vaporised  at  the  expense  of 
the  heat  of  the  bulb  A,  which 
consequently  becomes  cooled. 
This  process  is  continued  until 
the  bulb  A  becomes  so  cold 
that  the  water  vapour  in  the 
air  round  it  is  condensed  on 
the  outside  of  it,  and,  the  glass 
being  black,  it  at  once  be- 
comes apparent.  At  the  in- 
stant of  the  first  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  outside  of  the 
bulb  A,  the  thermometer  inside  the  bulb  is  read.  The  instru- 
ment is  carefully  watched,  and  as  soon  as  the  moisture  on  the 
outside  of  A  disappears  the  inside  thermometer  is  again  read. 
The  mean  of  these  two  readings  is  taken  as  the  dew-point. 
The  outside  thermometer  on  the  upright  C  gives  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

Regnault's  Hygrometer.  ~ 

ExPT.  18. — Fit  up  a  large  test  tube  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  38 
where  a  is  a  riji;ht-angle  glass  tube  which  dips  into  some  ether  in  the 
test-tube  ;  <^  is  a  second  glass  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  which  just  passes 
through  the  india-rubber  stopper  ;  r  is  a  delicate  thermometer  dipping 
into  the  ether  ;  a?  is  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  attached  to  the  tube  a. 
A  second  thermometer  is  supported  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
apparatus  for  recording  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Blow  through  d. 
This  causes  the  ether  to  become  vaporised,  the  vapour  escaping  through 
b.  This  vaporisation  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  in  the  test- 
tube,  which  consequently  becomes  cooled,  and  after  a  time  moisture  is 
found  to  be  deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  test-tube.  At  the  instant 
such  deposition  occurs  read  the  thermometer  c ;  and  its  reading,  in  view 
of  the  effectual  agitation  of  the  ether,  is  a  good  measure  of  the  dew- 
point. 

J^e^wault's  hygrometer  depends  upon  the  same  principle  as 
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that  exemplified  by  Experiment  18.  The  construction  of  this 
instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  39.  D  D  are  two  polished  silver 
thimbles,  in  which  are  arranged  two  test- 
tubes.  The  one  on  the  right  is  half  full  of 
ether,  and  passing  down  into  this  ether  is 
a  right-angled  tube  /  and  a  delicate  ther- 
mometer T..  There  is  a  side  tube  in  con- 
nection with  that  in  the  right-hand  thimble 
which  puts  this  test-tube  in  connection  with 
a  hollow  tube,  U  V,  which  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  can  be  placed 
in  i  connection  with  the  aspirator  A.  The 
tube  in  the  left-hand  thimble  is  not  in  con- 
nection with  U  V,  the  thermometer  in  it 
being  only  used  to  read  the  atmospheric 
temperature.  The  stopcock  shown  is  turned 
on,  and  air  is  drawn  through  the  ether  by 
means  of  the  aspirator,  resulting,  as  in  our 
experiment,  in  a  deposition  of  moisture  on 
the  outside  of  the  right-hand  thimble  D. 
The  moment  at  which  this  deposition  occurs 
the  thermometer  T  is  read  and  records  the  dew-point.  This 
reading  is  a  much  more  accurate  determination  of  the  dew- 


V\G.  38. — Experiment 
to  Illustrate  the  action 
of  Regnault's  Hygro- 
meter. 


Fig.  39. — Regnault's  Hygrometer. 


point  than  either  the  temperature  at  the  instant  of  disappear- 
ance of  the  moisture  or  the  mean  of  such  readings. 

Dines's  Dew-point  Hygrometer.— A  general  view  and 
a  section  of  i\ns  instrument  are  shown  in  Fig.  40.    \\.\v\w«>moo'^ 
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piece  of  silver,  or  of  blatk  glass,  E,  rests  upon  the  bulb  of  a 
sensitive  thermometer  lying  lengthways  in  the  instrument- 
Cold  water,  or  a  mixture  of  water  and  ice  is  placed  in  the 
cup  A,  and  allowed  to  flow  gently  through  a  small  tunnel  to  a 
small  chamber  U,  where  it  rises  up  through  a  perforated 
diaphragm  to  the  slab  E.     The  slab  is  thus  cooled  and  also  the 


thermometer  in  contact  with  it.  When  the  cooling  has  been 
carried  far  enough,  in  other  words,  when  the  temperature  reaches 
the  dew-point,  a  film  of  moisture  appears  upon  the  slab,  and  the 
temperature  at  which  this  happens  is  shown  by  the  thermometer. 
The  rate  of  flow  of  the  cold  water  through  the  instrument  can 
be  regulated  by  the  lap  B. 

DEW. 

The  Condensation  of  the  "Water  Vapotir  of  the 

Atmosphere.^ Not  only  is  the  water  vapour  of  the  atmo- 
sphere condensed  to  form  rain  in  the  manner  which  will  shortly 
be  described,  but  under  special  circumstances  of  temperature, 
resulting,  it  may  be,  in  rapid  cooling,  or  other  effects,  the 
condensed  moisture  may  take  the  form  of  snow,'  hail,  hoar-frost, 

'  Tbt  reaJer  ihoulj  revi==  Chaplci  s'lv.  of  rfcjsiosr^f'-J  /w  Btiinwn. 
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or  dew.  There  are  several  considerations  entering  into  the 
fonnation  of  the  last-named  which  must  now  be  laid  before  the 
student,  in  addition  to  what  he  has  already  learnt  on  this  sub- 
ject The  essential  condition  of  things  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  dew  is  the  more  perfect  radiation  of  heat  by  such 
substances  as  green  leaves  and  atones,  than  by  the  majority  of 
things.  These  consequently  become  cooled,  and  in  their  turn 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  contiguous  stratum  of  air,  thus 
causing  the  condensation  of  its  suspended  aqueous  vapour  upon 
these  good  radiating  materials.  The  temperature  at  which 
such  precipitation  of  moisture  occurs  is  known  as  the  dew-pointy 
which  temperature,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  104),  can  be  ascertained 
by  one  of  the  many  forms  of  hygrometers.  The  dew-point  is 
not,  of  course,  constant,  but  depends  upon  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  air  as  well  as  upon  its  temperature.  Moreover,  the 
deposition  of  dew  is  favoured  by  bright  clear  evenings,  on 
which  occasions  radiation  may  go  on  quite  freely  ;  and  by  a 
still  atmosphere,  so  that  the  cooled  layer  of  air  may  not  be  re- 
moved before  its  moisture  has  been  condensed.  The  actual 
amount  of  dew  formed  upon  green  leaves  is,  Mr.  Aitkin  has 
shown,  considerably  augmented  by  the  condensation  of  the 
transpired  water  vapour  which  issues  from  the  stomata  of  the 
leaves. 

Other  Considerations  in  connection  with  Formation 
of  Dew. — Colonel  W.  B.  Badgeley  has  made  a  considerable 
number  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  determining  what  part 
both  plants  and  the  earth  itself  take  in  the  formation  of  dew, 
as  well  as  of  ascertaining  whether  the  amount  due  to  their 
agency,  if  any,  varies  at  different  times  of  the  year.  He  has 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  ^ : — 

1.  The  earth  always  exhales  water  vapour  by  night  and  prob- 
ably a  greater  quantity  by  day. 

2.  The  quantity  of  water  vapour  given  off  by  the  earth  is 
always  considerable,  and  any  variation  in  the  quantity  is  mainly 
due  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

3.  Thit  greater  part  of  the  dew  comes  from  the  earth  vapour, 

4.  Plants  exhale  water  vapour  and  do  not  exude  moisture. 
This  fourth  conclusion  is  of  particular  interest,  since  it  indi- 
cates that  the  dew  formed  on  plants  does  not  come  out  of  them 

■'  Quart, /our.  Roy,  Met,  Soc.  ApiW  1^91. 
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in  the  form  of  actual  droplets,  but  of  vapour  which  is  afterwards 
condensed  into  liquid  water. 

These  observations  and  experiments  were  extended  by  the 
lion.  Rollo  Russell/  who  experimented  with  glass  tumblers  and 
pans,  which  he  inverted  over  grass  and  bare  earth  and  left  out 
during  the  night.  He  invariably  found  that  their  interiors  be- 
came covered  with  a  deposit  of  dew  whenever  the  evenings  were 
clear.  With  a  view  to  eliminating  every  objection  which  could 
be  urged  against  his  conclusions,  he  inverted  similar  vessels  on 
earthenware  or  metal  plates  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  under 
these  circumstances  dew  was  never  formed  on  their  inside  sur- 
faces. There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  the  first  case 
the  dew  found  covering  the  interior  of  the  vessels  represented 
the  condensed  vapour  which  had  been  exhaled  from  the  earth 
or  grass. 

EXPT.  19. — The  reader  should  repeat  Russell's  experiments  for  him- 
self. First,  invert  a  few  tumblers,  earthenware  jars,  etc.,  some  on  grass 
and  some  on  soil ;  also  invert  similar  vessels,  side  by  side  with  the 
former,  only  on  metal  plates,  slates,  or  tiles.  Compare  the  results  in 
the  two  cases  l)oth  on  clear  nights  and  cloudy  nights. 

ExpT.  20. — Choose  a  clear  still  evening,  and  arrange  stones,  pieces  of 
slate,  and  sheets  of  paper  on  grass,  and  examine  them  as  soon  aiter 
sunrise  as  convenient ;  notice  that  the  under  sur£sice  is  almost  always 
more  bedewed  than  the  upper. 

Russell  has  also  shown  that  the  interior  of  glasses  which  had 
been  inverted  over  grassy  turf  were  always  more  thickly  covered 
with  dew  than  in  the  case  of  those  which  were  similarly  placed 
over  a  turf  which  had  been  robbed  of  its  grass.  Plates  sus- 
pended immediately  over  grass  became  more  bedewed  than 
similar  plates  suspended  over  bare  earth,  results  which  would 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  greater  radiating  power  of  grass 
added  to  the  amount  of  moisture  transpired  through  its  stomata. 

It  has  been  established  likewise,  that  the  deposition  of  dew  is 
favoured  by  a  humid  atmosphere,  especially  when  it  is  calm. 
From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  forma- 
tion of  dew  it  is  clear  that  free  radiation,  which  is  more  likely  to 
o1)tain  in  exposed  situations,  is  most  effective  in  the  production 
of  dew.  Hence  most  dew  is  formed  on  good  radiators,  and 
ivhattroer  diminishes  the  view  of  the  sky  diminishes  the  quantity 
of  dcio. 

1  Nature^  vo\.  x\\\\.  p.  iio,  iB^ 
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Climate. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  a  place  is  the  total  effect  of  all 
the  meteorological  conditions  which  influence  it,  that  is,  it  is 
the  average  of  all  the  kinds  of  weather  which  it  experiences 
throughout  a  year.  There  are  many  elements  entering  into  a 
discussion  of  the  weather  of  a  place  at  any  time.  To  fully 
describe  it,  we  must  know  among  other  things  the  maximum, 
minimum,  and  average  temperature  throughout  the  period 
under  consideration  ;  the  amount  of  the  rainfall ;  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind  ;  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  amount  of  bright  sunshine.  And  all  these  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  subject  to  a  large  number  of  variations.  To 
explain  the  climate  of  a  place  we  must,  then,  be  able  to  account 
for  each  of  the  above  elements  as  it  is  known  in  that  locality. 
We  have  to  apply  the  general  knowledge  of  the  atmospheric 
phenomena  gained  in  our  earlier  studies  of  the  subject  to 
special  cases,  and  to  seek  for  explanations  of  the  particular 
modifications  which  are  observed  in  different  districts.  The 
consideration  of  climate  resolves  itself  into  this  variety  of 
separate  discussions,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  consider 
some  of  them  separately  in  more  detail.  We  will  begin  with 
rainfall. 

I.  Rainfall. 

Experiment  to  represent  Formation 
of  Rain. — Expt.  21.^ — Procure  a  cylindrical 
vase  of  Bohemian  glass  of  about  20  centimetres 
in  height  and  12  in  diameter,  and  fill  it  half 
fill!  of  strong  alcohol — 92  per  cent. — and  cover 
it  with  a  porcelain  saucer  (Fig.  41 ) ;  then  warm  it 
over  the  water  bath.  It  is  necessary  to  warm 
it  up  for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  liquid 
and  the  whole  vase  and  the  porcelain  cover 
may  attain  a  high  temperature,  and  be  in 
thermal  equilibrium  among  themselves,  but 
without  bnnging  the  alcohol  to  the  boiling 
point.  Remove  the  whole  from  the  water 
bath  and,  being  careful  not  to  agitate  the 
liquid,  place  the  vase  upon  a  wooden  table  and 
observe  it  carefully. 

The  warm  liquid  continues  to  send  up  an  abundance  of 
alcoholic  vapours.    After  some  minutes  the  porcelam  con^x  v=> 

^  Profi  L,  Erremj  del  it  Terre^  August  1^96. 


Fig.  41.— Prof.  Errera's 
Experiment  to  show 
the  Formation  of  Rain. 
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sufficiently  cooled,  so  that  these  vapours  commence  to  condense 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Soon  there  are  thus  formed 
clearly  visible  clouds,  and  these  in  their  turn  resolve  themselves 
into  very  fine  droplets  of  rain,  which  fall  steadily,  vertically, 
and  in  countless  numbers  into  the  liquid.  The  droplets,  when 
measured  by  means  of  a  horizontal  microscope,  have  an  average 
diameter  of  from  40  to  50  thousandths  of  a  millimetre  ;  they  are 
sometimes  larger,  but  more  frequently  smaller.  This  interesting 
spectacle  may  last  for  half  an  hour. 

Principal  Causes  of  Rain. — Rain  is  always  caused  by 
the  cooling  of  air  containing  moisture,  but  this  cooling  may  be 
effected  in  a  great  variety  of  different  ways.  The  following  are 
stated  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott  ^  to  be  the  principal : — 

1.  The  ascent  of  a  current  of  damp  air  into  the  colder  regions 
of  the  atmosphere. 

2.  The  contact  of  warm  and  damp  air  with  the  colder  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  west  coasts  in  winter, 
where  the  land  is  colder  than  the  sea  surface. 

3.  The  mixture  of  masses  of  hot  and  cold  air. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  causes  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  ascending  air  is  cooled,  not  only  by  its  passage 
into  colder  regions,  but  also  by  the  expansion  it  experiences 
consequent  upon  the  diminished  pressure  of  these  higher  strata. 
That  cooling  results  when  such  expansion  takes  place  can  be 
shown  by  a  simple  experiment. 

ExPT.  22. — Compress  some  air  into  a  metal  bottle  or  cylinder,  and 
allow  the  vessel  to  stand  for  a  little  while  so  as  to  assume  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room.  Afterwards,  allow  the  air  to  escape,  and  as  it  does  so 
let  it  impinge  upon  a  thermopile  or  other  delicate  means  of  measuring 
changes  of  temperature.  Notice  the  cooling  of  the  compressed  air  when 
allowed  to  escape. 

When  the  air  is  pumped  into  the  pneumatic  tyre  of  a  bicycle 
it  is  heated,  and  when  it  is  allowed  to  escape  it  is  cooled.  The 
experiment  just  described  could,  therefore,  be  performed  by 
allowing  the  air  to  escape  from  a  blown-out  tyre  instead  of  the 
bottle  or  cylinder  mentioned. 

But  in  addition  to  these  two  causes  for  the  cooling  which 
accompanies  the  ascent  of  warm  moist  air  we  must  add  a  third, 
to  which  we  have  already  (p.  80)  called  attention,  namely,  the 

I  ^(em^ntary  Meteorology^ '^,  t-^t. 
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radiation  of  heat  which  takes  place  from  the  column  of  upward 
moving  moist  air. 

The  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  any  locality  depends  partly 
upon  the  position  of  the  place  upon  the  earth,  and  partly  upon 
the  character  of  the  neighbouring  district. 

Rainfall  in  England. — The  distribution  of  the  rainfall  in 
this  country  (Fig.  42)  is  at  once  explained  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph.     Since  the  mountains  oi 
England  form  three  groups  arranged  down  its  west  coast,  viz., 
those  of  (i)  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland ;  (2)  Wales;  (3^ 
Cornwall  and  Devon;  and  since  in  addition  to  this  the  prevailing 
winds  blow  from  the  south-west,  the  rainfall  in  these  districts  will 
be  much  higher  than  elsewhere.     The  annual  rainfall  in  parts  oi 
Cumberland  is  above  75  inches,  while  at  one  place,  Seathwaite,  it 
reaches  137  inches,  which  is  the  greatest  recorded  annual  rainfall 
in  Europe.     In  the  second  of  the  groups  of  mountains  mentioned^ 
the  greatest  rainfall  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  BlaenaiL 
Festiniog,  where  the  annual  rainfall  reaches  upwards  of  75  inches. 
This  amount  is  also  recorded  in  the  third  mountainous  district, 
in  the  locality  of  Dartmoor.     Throughout  the  Lake  country  the 
rainfall  is  over  50  inches  in  the  year,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all 
the  mountainous   parts  of  Wales  and  the  higher  portions  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.     If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  middle  of 
the  Cheviot  Hills  almost  due  north  and  south  to  Birmingham, 
and  another  from  this  place  to  Liverpool,  we  shall  have  included 
an  area  in  the  north-west  where  the  rainfall  varies  between 
30  and  40  inches  per  year.     The  same  numbers  apply  to  that 
part  of  the  southern  counties  south  of  the  Downs,  and  to  the 
parts    of   Gloucestershire   round   the   Cotteswold   Hills.     The 
central   parts   of  England  as    far   east    as    Oxford   possess  a 
rainfall  of  from  25  to  30  inches,  while  that  of  the  eastern  counties 
as  far  west  as  this  university  town  is  below  25  inches  in  the  year. 
Where  Rainfall  is  Abundant,  and  Why. — The  mean 
annual  rainfall  at  different  places  in  the  world  is  shown  diagram- 
matically  in   Fig.  43.     The  general  conditions  favourable  and 
unfavourable  to  an  abundant  rainfall  were  determined  by  the  late 
Prof.  Loomis  from  an  examination  of  records  made  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  following  examples  are  from  an  elaborate 
memoir  ^  in  which  these  rainfall  observations  are  brought  together 
and  discussed. 

^  C(mirilmtioni  to  Meteorology ,    ^ew  Wwe.xv^-i.'^'^V 
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In  the  Torrid  Zone. — There  is,  a  little  north  of  the  equator 
belt,  several  degrees  in  breadth,  known  as  the  belt^of  calms ^  witl 
which  rain  falls  almost  daily,  whereas  for  a  distance  of  a  f 
degrees  on  each  side  of  this  zone  rain  seldom  occurs.  This 
markable  persistence  of  rainy  days  is  produced,  as  we  ha 
already  pointed  out,  by  the  co-operation  of  three  causes,  viz.,  t 
cooling  which  results,  consequent  upon  its  passage  into  higl 
regions,  to  the  upward  moving  column  of  air  produced  by  t 
collision  of  the  two  sets  of  trade  winds  in  this  area  ;  second 
by  the  cooling  resulting  from  expansion  as  it  rises  ;  and  thin 
by  the  lowering  of  temperature  which  ensues  from  the  radiati 
of  its  heat  by  the  aqueous  vapour.  The  belt  of  calms  is  th 
converted  into  a  belt  of  rain,  which  from  its  position  is  called  t 
equatorial  rain-belt. 

On  Mountains. — On  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation  t 
rainfall  is  usually  greater  than  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  a 
at  a  certain  height  the  rainfall  is  from  two  to  three  times 
great  as  it  is  near  the  base  of  the  mountain.  Thus,  on  the  P 
de  Dome,  France,  at  an  altitude  of  4,800  feet,  the  mean  anni 
rainfall  is  sixty-one  inches,  whereas  at  the  base  of  the  mounta 
which  is  only  1,270  feet  above  sea  level,  the  rainfall  is  only  tweni 
five  inches.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  when  a  strong  wi 
strikes  against  any  such  elevated  land,  whether  in  the  form 
an  isolated  mountain  or  as  a  range  of  mountains,  the  moving  \ 
is  forced  up  the  side  into  higher  atmospheric  regions,  where  it 
subjected  to  the  causes  we  have  enumerated  in  the  precedi 
paragraph,  with  the  result  that  its  vapour  is  condensed  and  fa 
as  rain. 

Near  Or^ia;;^^. ^-Nearness  to  the  oceans  is  of  itself  conduci 
to  an  abundant  rainfall.  Even  where  there  is  no  elevated  la 
of  any  importance  to  assist  in  the  precipitation  of  the  aquec 
vapour,  those  places  which  are  situated  near  to  the  large  < 
panses  of  water  are  often  found  to  have  a  great  rainfall.  Th 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Ural  Mountains  is  a  belt  of  la 
2,000  miles  long  and  400  miles  wide,  where  the  changes  of  le^ 
are  so  gradual  that  they  exert  no  appreciable  influence  upon  t 
rainfall.  But  although  near  the  North  Sea,  for  instance 
Norderney  in  Germany,  the  rainfall  is  thirty-six  inches, 
gradually  diminishes  on  going  eastward,  and  in  the  eastern  pj 
of  Russia  it  is  less  than  half  thai  amowtvX.    T\v^  v'^^-vj^iXeaX.  n^\c 
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Altitude 

Mean  Annual  Rainfall 

4,455  feet 

475 

inches 

4,540  „ 

260 

4,500   „ 

267 

422   „ 

136 

20   „ 

84 

42   ,, 

115 

12      „ 

113 

I  this  district  blow  from  the  oceans,  and  what  would  have  been 
xpected  happens,  the  places  which  the  wind  first  meets  rob  it 
>f  the  largest  proportion  of  its  moisture. 

It  is  partly  on  this  account,  though  chiefly  because  the  western 
:oast  of  Great  Britain  is  more  elevated  than  the  eastern,  that 
[he  rainfall  is  greater  on  the  west  coast  than  in  the  eastern 
counties. 

Districts  with  Excessive  BainfalL— Seven  of  the  most 
remarkable  mean  annual  rainfalls  in  the  world  are  shown 
below : — 

Place 

Cherraponjee,  India  .  .  . 
Mahableshwar  „  .  .  .  . 
Uttray  MuUay  „  .  .  .  . 
Seathwaite,  England  .  .  . 
Sitka,  North- West  America 
Valdivia,  South  America  . 
Hokitika,  New  Zealand     . 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  general  principles  we 
have  found  governing  an  abundant  rainfall,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  try  and  account  for  some  of  the  abnormal  observations  given 
in  the  table  above. 

Cherraponjee^  India. — Cherraponjee  is  situated  at  an  elevation 
•^  4,455  ^*^t  on  the  Khasia  Hills,  200  miles  north  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Observations  show  that  nearly  all  the  rain  there  falls 
luring  six  months  of  the  year,  viz.,  from  April  to  September. 
during  these  months  the  prevalent  wind  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
Jews  from  the  south.  When  the  wind  changes  to  west  or  north- 
irest,  as  it  does  for  the  most  part  in  the  other  months  of  the  year, 
he  rain  almost  entirely  ceases.  As  Prof  Loomis  pointed  out, 
hese  facts  indicate  that  the  rainfall  on  the  Khasia  Hills  is  due, 
berefore,  to  an  upward  deflection  of  the  winds  as  they  encounter 
he  range  of  mountains  ;  and  its  extraordinary  amount  is  caused 
ly  the  unusual  combination  of  the  high  temperature  of  the  air, 
nth  its  great  humidity,  brought  about  by  its  journey  over  the 
ndian  Ocean,  and  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  themselves  to 
he  ocean,  together  with,  finally,  the  abruptness  with  which  the 
ange  of  hills  towers  up  from  the  sea.  The  ascent  from  Sylhet 
0  Cherraponjee^  a  dhstance  of  less  than  thirty  m\\es,\ievc\"^  \W3^^ 
ban  4,000  feet 
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Makadleshwar  and  Utiray  Mullay. — IJoth  these  places  are 
located  near  the  Malabar  coast  on  the  west  of  Hindustan,  at 
practically  the  same  height  above  the  sea  level  as  Cherraponjee 
in  the  north-east  of  the  same  country.  They  are  near  the  sum- 
mit of  an  incline  which  extends  down  to  the  coast,  and  there  is 
nothing  between  them  and  the  sea  to  obstruct  the  south-west 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Indian  Ocean  during  the  summer 
monsoon.  The  conditions  are,  therefore,  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  case  of  Cherraponjee,  and  the  rainfall  is  also  very 
great. 

Seathwaite^  Cumberland, — This  place  has  the  greatest  re- 
corded mean  annual  rainfall  of  any  station  in  Europe,  and  its 
excessive  wetness  seems  to  be  due  to  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
Skiddaw  and  Helvellyn,  which  are  very  favourably  situated 
for  a  complete  condensation  of  the  moisture  of  the  wet  westerly 
winds. 

Sitka^  Valdivia^  Hokitika. — Sitka,  an  island  situated  at  the 
south-west  comer  of  Alaska  ;  Valdivia,  on  the  coast  of  southern 
Chili  ;  Hokitika,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Island,  New 
Zealand  ;  all  owe  their  excessive  rainfall  to  their  proximity  to 
the  ocean,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  being  the  first  places  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  moisture-laden  winds  blowing  from  the 
ocean. 

"Wliere  Bainfall  is  Small,  and  Why.— Again  adopting 
the  classification  of  the  late  Prof.  Loomis,  we  give  the  following 
conditions  as  unfavourable  to  a  good  supply  of  rain  : — 

Situation  in  the  Trade-  Wind  Areas. — Rain  is  almost  unknown 
over  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  where  the  trade  winds 
blow.  But  though  this  is  true  in  mid-ocean,  where  the  uniformity 
in  direction  of  these  winds  is  never  broken,  yet  over  continents, 
subjected  as  they  are  to  many  disturbing  influences,  this  prin- 
ciple of  fresh,  uniform  winds  being  unfavourable  to  rainfall  is 
not  so  distinctly  seen. 

On  the  Leeward  Side  of  Mountain  Ranges.  —  Since  the 
windward  side  of  mountain  chains  are  characterised  by  their 
abundant  rainfall  it  follows  naturally  that  the  wind,  already 
robbed  of  its  moisture,  passing  down  the  leeward  side,  cannot 
bring  further  rain  with  it,  there  being  no  water  vapour  borne 
along  in  its  train  which  c:in  be  condensed.  T\\\s  \^Ymc\^\^\^ 
^kingly  exemplified  in   South    America,    TW  U^ide  \N\xv^i%^ 
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after  passing  nearly  across  the  continent,  encounter  the 
by  which  they  are  forced  upward  to  a  great  height,  and 
nearly  all  of  their  vapour ;  and  when  the  air  descends 
western  side  it  is  extremely  dry,  so  that  along  the  Pacif 
there  is  a  narrow  belt  which  is  almost  rainless.  Where 
is  so  situated  that  it  is  surrounded  with  mountains  on  a 
or  nearly  so,  the  diminution  of  rainfall  due  to  this  cause 
more  decided.  Salamanca  in  Spain,  with  an  annual  ra; 
ten  inches,  affords 'an  illustration  of  this.  On  the  non 
protected  by  the  Cantabrian  Chain,  on  the  east  by  the  C 
Mountains,  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  S'u 
Guadarrama  and  its  Portugese  continuation. 

At  Great  Elevations. — Although  a  range  of  mountair 
or  6,000  feet  is  uniformly  marked  by  a  great  excess  of  rai 
the  mountains  rise  sufficiently  high  there  is  a  decr< 
rainfall  near  the  summit  of  the  range.  Elevated  plate* 
also  characterised  by  the  dryness  of  the  air  and  the  sn 
of  the  rainfall. 

Rainless  Districts. — There  is  probably  no  part 
earth  where  rain  never  falls,  but  in  some  districts  th( 
annual  amount  of  rainfall  is  very  small.    We  shall  call  at 
to  a  few  examples  only  of  such  dry  regions,  and  briefly 
the  chief  causes  of  their  aridity. 

The  Sahara. — That  part  of  Africa  which  lies  to  the  n 
the  parallel  of  latitude,  I7^N.,  is  well-nigh  rainless, 
northerly  winds  which  prevail  in  these  regions,  both  in  s 
and  winter,  blow  from  a  cooler  into  a  warmer  region,  an" 
therefore,  since  their  capacity  for  holding  moisture  is  coni 
on  the  increase,  the  character  of  dry  winds,  and  on  this  i 
the  belt  of  country  takes  the  character  of  a  desert. 

Arabian  Desert. — The  conditions  in  the  Desert  of  Ara 
very  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Sahara.  The  pre 
winds  throughout  the  year  are  from  the  north,  and  conseq 
as  they  blow  from  cooler  into  warmer  regions,  are  dry 
The  result  is  that  the  part  of  Arabia  north  of  the  tw 
parallel  of  latitude  is  of  the  nature  of  a  desert. 

Tibet. — The   mean   annual   rainfall   over   the   whole 
elevated  plateau  of  Tibet  is  small,  and  this  is  partly  o\ 
the  great  elevation  of  the  table-land  and  partly  to  its  posi 
th^  Jeeward  sid^  of  the  Himalaya  MowTvla\Yvs.   \-^\v,fet  \tv 
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situated  on  this  plateau  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Kashmir,  has 
a  mean  annual  fall  of  only  three  inches. 

The  Desert  of  Gobi, — This  desert,  sometimes  called  Shamo,  at 
others  the  Great  Steppe,  owes  its  pronounced  aridity  to  a  com- 
bination of  three  causes.  It  is  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  by  the  Khinghan  Mountains,  which  shut  out 
moisture  that  would  otherwise  reach  it.  The  prevailing  winds 
arrive  after  having  already  traversed  a  desert  region,  and  finally 
the  elevation  of  the  district  is  upwards  of  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

The  Salt  Lake  Basin. — The  great  Salt  Lake  region  of  Utah 
and  Nevada  has  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  only  seventeen  inches, 
a  fact  which  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  pre- 
vailing south-west  winds  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Probably  the  elevation  of  the  region,  which  averages 
about  5,000  feet,  also  contributes  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  smallness  of  the  rainfall. 

Interior  of  Australia. — During  the  colder  months  of  the  year 
the  winds  of  this  district  have  a  general  tendency  outwards  from 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  this  is  manifestly  a  condition 
unfavourable  to  rainfall.  In  the  summer  months  the  prevalent 
winds  tend  inwards  towards  this  central  area,  which  is  at  this 
season  extremely  hot,  and  the  winds  in  consequence,  passing 
from  a  colder  to  a  hotter  district,  are  dry,  since  they  become 
more  and  more  able  to  take  up  moisture.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  conditions  in  Central  Australia  are  very  like  those  in  the 
Sahara  during  the  hottest  months  there,  and  that  they  are  also 
unfavourable  to  rainfall  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  mean 
annual  amount  is  less  than  ten  inches. 

2.  Range  of  Temperature. 

Range  of  Temperature.— The  amount  by  which  the 
temperature  of  a  place  varies  throughout  the  year  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  climate.  If  two  isothermal  maps 
showing  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  world  in  January  and 
July  are  examined,  a  number  of  places  will  be  found  having  the 
same  difference  between  their  winter  and  summer  temperatures. 
Lines  drawn  through  these  places  on  another  map  will  be  l\we*a 
of  equal  annual  range  of  te/nperature.     A  map  oi  X\v\^  Vvcv^^ 
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drawn   tjy  Mr.  J,   L.    S.   Connolly,  is   shown    in   Fig.  45.     An 
n  of  the  chart  reveals  the  following  facts  ; — 


The  Torrid  Zone  is  on  the  whole  a  region  of  moderate  annual 
range  of  remperature,  while  the  l^on'h  Tem^cm.W  Ta^j;  "taa 
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extreme  variations  as  compared  with  the  South  Temperate  Zone, 

and  the  Northern  Hemisphere  has  on  the  whole  greater  ranges 

than  the  Southern.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  water  areas  vary 

little  in  temperature  during  the  year,  while  land  areas  change 

their  temperatures  much  more  readily.     The  effect  of  great  land 

areas  in  producing  large  ranges  of  temperature  is  well  shown  on 

Mr.  Connolly's  chart.     In  Northern  Asia  there  is  a  range  of 

120° ;  in  northern  North  America,  80° ;   in   Northern   Africa, 

Australia,  South  Africa,  and  southern  South  America,  30°.     It 

will  be  noticed  that  the  areas  are  all  far  from  the  equator,  and 

the  regions  of  greatest  range  are  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 


3.  Latitude. 

Relation  between  Climate  and  Latitude.— We  have 
seen  that  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place,  together  with  the 
range  of  temperature  to  which  it  is  subject,  are  potent  factors  in 
determining  its  climate,  and  we  have  shown  ^  that  on  the  oceans 
there  is  a  fairly  uniform  diminution  of  temperature  as  we  pass 
from  low  to  high  latitudes.  This  regular  variation  of  tempera- 
ture with  latitude  over  the  oceans  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  axis  acting  in  concord  with  the 
thermal  properties  of  water,  viz.,  its  high  specific  heat  and  bad 
conducting  power.  The  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  surface  in 
polar  regions  at  a  much  greater  angle  than  in  tropical  districts, 
and  at  intermediate  angles  for  latitudes  between  these  limits, 
and  as  a  consequence  there  is  a  greater  and  greater  absorption 
of  heat  by  the  atmosphere  as  the  latitude  approaches  the  pole. 
This  explains  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  heat  received  in 
places  at  differing  distances  from  the  equator.  The  remarkable 
constancy  in  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  any  particular  lati- 
tude, which  we  have  remarked  in  our  study  of  Fig.  45,  results 
from  the  large  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  warm  the  water  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  slowness  with  which  it  parts  with  this 
heat  after  it  has  once  been  warmed.  Its  bad  conductivity  pre- 
vents the  heat  passing  downwards  into  the  mass  of  the  oceanic 
waters. 

But  this  direct  relation  between  latitude  and  the  mean  annual 

^  PA^'sio^y^a^hy  for  Beginners^  p.  213, 
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temperature  is  by  no  means  so  simple  when  we  come  to  consider 
places  situated  on  the  great  land  masses.  The  materials  building 
up  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  are  possessed  of  differing 
specific  heats,  as  well  as  differing  absorptive  and  conducting 
powers,  all  of  which  constants  influence  the  mean  temperature. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  local  circumstances  vary  between 
wide  limits  ;  and  since  the  climate  is  the  resultant  of  these,  as 
far  as  they  influence  the  meteorological  conditions,  we  have 
places  of  the  same  latitude  with  widely  divergent  ranges  of 
temperatures.  Verkhoyansk  in  Siberia  and  the  Lofoten  Islands 
are  both  situated  in  the  same  latitude  ;  but  while  the  annual 
range  in  the  former  place  is  only  23^F.,  in  the  latter  it  is  as  much 
as  ii6^F.  Nearly  as  pronounced  a  difference  as  this  is  seen»by 
comparing  Bergen  in  Norway  with  Yakutsk  in  Siberia,  which 
differ  in  position  as  regards  their  latitude  by  only  two  degrees  ; 
yet  Bergen  has  an  annual  range  of  but  22°F.  as  compared  with 
one  of  iii^F.  at  the  Siberian  station.  Evidently  there  are  other 
causes  besides  latitude  determining  the  climate  of  a  place,  and 
some  of  these  we  have  already  considered. 

4.  Elevation. 

Elevation  and  Climate.— Incidentally  it  has  been  pointed 
out  already  how  the  altitude  of  a  place  influences  some  of  the 
circumstances  which  help  to  determine  its  climate.  The  tempe- 
rature diminishes  with  the  height  above  the  sea  level,  though  not 
regularly.  There  is  a  marked,  yet  not  a  regular,  decrease  of  about 
i^F.  for  every  300  feet  of  ascent  during  the  day  up  to  2,000  feet, 
and  a  smaller  and  similarly  variable  diminution  during  the  night. 

In  the  same  way  with  rainfall,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  up  tc 
moderate  elevations  a  steady  increase  in  the  mean  annual  rain- 
fall, whereas  at  great  elevations  the  rainfall  is  very  small,  and 
the  reason  of  this  has  been  explained  (p.  118). 

In  hot  countries  like  India  it  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge that  climate  is  modified  by  height  above  the  sea  level.  In 
that  country  it  is  customary  for  Europeans  to  retire  to  places  in 
the  Himalayas  during  the  hot  seasons,  because  of  the  more  bear- 
able conditions  which  are  experienced  there. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  same  gradations  in  the 
character  of  thQ  vegetation  w\\'\ch  ai^  x^maxV^^  vcv  vc^n*^"^*^' 
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from  the  equator  to  the  poles  are  also  observed  in  ascending  a 
high  mountain  in  the  tropics.  At  the  base  a  profusion  of  tropical 
plants  abounds,  while  at  the  snow-capped  summit  the  only  vege- 
tation to  be  discovered  are  specimens  of  an  Arctic  flora  such  as 
are  found  within  the  polar  regions,  while  the  intermediate  journey 
is  through  a  region  which  can  be  divided  into  zones  of  vegetation 
precisely  similar  to  those  characterising  middle  latitudes. 

5.  Proximity  or  otherwise  to  the  Ocean. 

Insular  and  Continental  Climates. —The  high  specific 
heat  of  water  which,  as  has  been  stated,  causes  a  parallelism  be- 
tween the  isothermals  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  over  oceanic 
areas,  is  also"  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  marked  uniformity 
in  the  climates  of  islands.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  water,  it  is 
found  that  they  experience  a  small  annual  range  of  temperature 
only,  which  in  the  case  of  some  islands  in  the  tropics  amounts  to 
no  more  than  a  few  degrees — four  or  five,  a  fact  which  gives  rise 
to  the  expression  oceanic  climate.  Though  the  uniformity  in  the 
case  of  larger  islands  in  temperate  zones  is  not  so  pronounced,  it 
is  still  very  considerable  compared  with  the  decided  disparity 
between  the  extreme  winter  and  summer  temperatures  of  places 
fer  removed  from  the  seaboard  of  the  nearest  ocean.  Places  of 
this  character,  like  Great  Britain  or  Tasmania,  are  said  to  enjoy 
an  /«ji//«r  climate,  while  inland  stations  like  Moscow,  experience 
what  is  called  a  continental  climate.  These  climate  divergences 
are  thus  all  of  them  the  result  of  the  differences  in  the  thermal 
properties  of  land  and  water  surfaces. 

6.  Prevailing  Winds. 

dimate  in  relation  to  Prevailing  Winds.— Enough 
has  already  been  said,  under  headings  previously  treated  of,  upon 
this  subject.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  prevailing  winds 
upon  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  amount 
of  rainfall,  has  been  discussed  under  the  question  of  rainfall. 
The  range  of  temperature  is  also  influenced  by  the  prevailing 
winds.  For  instance,  the  winds  which  blow  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  the  Sahara,  coming  from  the  V\\^Vve^t  l^xvlwds.^ 
pf  'Burope,  are  f^lt  a$  cold,  dry  winds,  and  do  vcw\c\v  Xq\n^\^ 
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lowering  the  temperature  of  this  district.  Or  taking  the  case  of 
our  own  islands,  the  west  and  south-westerly  winds,  arriving 
after  a  journey  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  they  have 
become  saturated  with  moisture  and  warmed  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  are  very  powerful  agents  in  causing  a  mild  climate  on 
the  west  coast  of  this  country  ;  whereas,  the  easterly  and  north- 
easterly winds  coming  from  the  continent  of  Europe  are  colder 
and  drier,  and  bring  about  the  harsher  and  more  bracing  con- 
ditions of  the  eastern  counties. 

Minor  Factors  of  Climate. 

Other  Influences  upon  Climate.— It  has  now  been  abun- 
dantly insisted  upon  that  the  fundamental  factor  deciding  the 
climate  of  a  place  is  the  amount  of  heat  which  it  receives,  and 
that  differences  in  this  total  are  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  various  effects  which  have  been  categorically  detailed.  This 
important  element  in  the  production  of  climate  is  further  in- 
fluenced by  such  causes  as  the  slope  of  a  country  towards 
the  sea  ;  should  the  inclination  be  in  the  direction  of  the  mid- 
day sun  the  amount  of  warming  experienced  will  be  greater 
than  in  those  cases  where  the  slope  is  towards  the  rising  or 
setting  sun. 

The  injiueme  of  oceanic  currents  is  also  often  instrumental  in 
producing  variations  of  climate.  The  winter  climate  of  countries 
on  the  west  of  Europe  is  ameliorated  by  the  warming  effect  of 
the  Ciulf  Stream  ;  while  cold  currents,  like  the  Labrador  current, 
result  in  a  contrary  effect  in  the  climate  of  those  countries  it 
influences.  The  eastern  side  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
North  American  continent  are  cooled  by  this  stream  of  water 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Cultivation  results  oftentimes  in  profound  climatic  modifica- 
tions. The  clearing  of  forest  land,  which  up  to  a  certain  point 
is  productive  of  an  increase  of  temperature  and  a  beneficial 
diminution  of  the  moisture,  may,  if  carried  too  far,  cause  a 
permanent  decrease  in  the  mean  annual  rainfall,  and  seriously 
din\inish  the  productiveness  of  a  countr)'.  The  extensive  drain- 
ing of  a  marshy  district  has  been,  in  several  instances,  known  to 
result  in  an  increase  of  its  mean  annual  temperature.  It  is 
:illv^ci\^  for  instance,  thai  owe  o^  vYvc  x^isvaits  of  the  drainage 
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which  has  been  effected  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past 
century  has  caused  an  increase  of  one  or  two  degrees  in  its 
mean  annual  temperature. 

Climate  of  the  British  Isles.— The  Meteorological  Office 
recently  published  an  interesting  summary  of  observations  of 
barometric  height,  temperature,  rainfall,  and  bright  sunshine, 
made  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  at  a  large  number  of 
stations,  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Islands.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  comparison 
of  results : — 

The  average  readings  of  the  barometer  are  much  lower  over 
the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom  than  in  the  south  during  all 
the  winter  months,  and  this  explains  the  great  predominance  of 
westerly  and  south-westerly  winds  which  blow  over  us  from  the 
Atlantic  In  the  summer  the  barometer  readings  are  much  more 
uniform  over  the  whole  country,  and  the  winds  are,  consequently, 
of  less  strength  and  more  variable  in  direction.  The  lowest  mean 
temperature  occurs  nearly  always  in  January  over  the  whole 
comitry,  and  it  ranges  from  37'' F.  in  Scotland  and  the  English 
Midlands  to  45"^.  at  Scilly,  and  44-F.  at  Valentia.  The  highest 
mean  temperature  occurs  in  July  and  August,  these  two  months 
being  about  equally  wann  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  mean 
at  the  Scotch  stations  is  56^.,  in  Ireland  59°F.,  and  in  England 
6i°F.  London  and  Jersey  enjoy  the  highest  summer  mean  tem- 
perature, the  average  being  63°F.  The  values  of  absolute 
nimimum  temperature  show  that  in  December,  January,  and 
February,  the  temperature  occasionally  falls  below  io°F.  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  readings  below  zero  are 
extremely  uncommon.  Frost  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
country  in  April,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  in  May,  except  at  the 
extreme  western  stations.  Frost  occurs  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  in  September,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  October 
and  November,  readings  falling  below  20°F.  in  the  latter  month. 
As  to  rainfall,  after  Seathwaite  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
heaviest  rainfall  occurs  at  Glencarron,  where  the  total  fall  for 
the  year  is  86  in.,  and  at  Fort  William  where  it  is  ^^  in.  One 
of  the  lowest  annual  rainfalls  is  23*3  in.  at  Cambridge.  In 
London,  the  total  for  the  year  is  24*8  in.  The  driest  part  of  the 
year  is  March  in  the  Eastern  and  Midland  d\s\.T\c\.?>  oi  ¥Av%Va.^^^ 
April  generally  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  l\\e^^?>\.  oi  ^xv'^'axAN 
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while  in  the  South-west  of  England  it  is  as  late  as  May.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  in  England  is  mostly  in  October  ;  but  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland  it  is  far  more  irregular,  occurring  sometimes  in  winter 
and  sometimes  in  summer. 

Chief  Points  of  Chapter  VI. 

The  Climate  of  a  Region  is  its  condition  as  regards  air,  tempera- 
ture, rainfall,  winds,  sunshine,  &c. 

Conditions  Favourable  to  Rainfall  are : — {a)  An  ascending 
current  of  air  ;  (d)  a  mountain  or  a  range  of  mountains  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  prevalent  wind ;  {c)  proximity  to  the 
ocean,  especially  when  the  prevalent  wind  comes  from  the  ocean  ;  {dj 
capes  and  headlands  projecting  considerably  into  the  ocean  ;  {e)  great 
and  non-periodic  depressions  of  the  barometer. 

Conditions  Unfavourable  to  Rainfall  are : — (a)  Fresh  winds  blow- 
ing in  a  nearly  uniform  direction  throughout  the  year  ;  (d)  a  position  on 
the  leeward  side  of  a  range  of  mountains  running  in  a  direction  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  prevalent  wind  ;  {c)  a  position  on  an 
elevated  plateau  or  near  the  summit  of  a  high  mountain  peak  ;  (d)  re- 
moteness from  the  ocean,  measured  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
prevalent  wind  proceeds ;  (e)  high  atmospheric  pressure ;  {/)  high 
latitude  ;  {^)  a  position  out  of  the  tracks  of  barometric  depression. 

Among  the  Causes  regulating  Climate  are  :—{a)  Latitude  ;  (d) 
elevation  above  sea  level ;  {c)  position  with  reference  to  the  ocean  ;  {d) 
direction  of  ocean  currents  and  winds ;  (<?)  slope  of  land,  cultivation  of 
land,  and  proximity  to  lakes  or  to  mountains. 

Hygrometers  are  instruments  for  measuring  the  amount  of  water 
vapour  in  the  air,  or  for  determining  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air. 

The  Hygrometric  State  of  the  air  is  the  ratio  between  the  amount 
of  water  vapour  actually  present  in  the  air  to  the  maximum  quantity  it 
could  take  up. 

Chemical  Hygrometers  consist  of  a  succession  of  U-tubes  filled 
with  some  dehydrating  agent  such  as  calcium  chloride,  or  pumice  stone 
soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  series  of  tubes 
after  a  known  quantity  of  air  has  been  passed  through  them  represents 
the  absolute  amount  of  water  vapour  in  this  quantity  of  air. 

Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Hygrometer. — The  temperature  of  the  air 
is  indicated  by  a  thermometer,  and  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation 
of  water  vapour  is  indicated  by  another  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which 
is  surrounded  with  wet  muslin. 

Dew- Point  Hygrometers. — The  essential  parts  of  a  dew-point 
hygrometer  are  : — {a)  A  glass  or  polished  silver  surface  upon  which 
moisture  condensed  from  the  air  can  be  easily  seen  ;  {d)  a  thermometer 
to  show  the  temperature  at  which  condensation  takes  place  ;  (c)  a  thermo- 
meter to  show  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation. 

In  Danielts  hygroineier^  ether,  in  which  a  thermometer  dips,  is  made 
to  evaporate ;  the  evaporation  produces  co\d  *,  sitvd  evexvV^a^a^^'^  ^  ^Im.  of 
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moisture  appears  on  the  outside  of  the  bulb  containing  the  ether.  The 
temperature  at  which  this  occurs,  in  other  words,  the  dew-pointy  is  then 
shown  by  the  thermometer. 

In  Regnaulfs  hygrometer^  ether,  or  another  volatile  liijuid,  is  con- 
tained in  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  the  lx)ttom  by  a  very  thin  silver  thimble. 
The  ether  is  made  to  evaporate  by  a  current  of  air  drawn  through  it, 
and  a  thermometer  dipping  into  it  shows  the  temperature  when  sufficient 
cold  has  been  produced  to  cause  the  deposition  of  moisture  upon  the 
silver. 

In  Diners  hygrometer  J  a  thin  smooth  piece  of  silver,  or  of  black  glass, 
rests  upon  the  bulb  of  a  sensitive  thermometer.  A  current  of  cold 
water  is  made  to  flow  under  the  glass  or  silver,  and  the  reading  of  the 
thermometer  when  moisture  apjx^rs  on  the  upinir  face  of  the  glass  or 
silver  is  the  dew-poinL 


Questions  on  Chapter  VI. 

(i)  State  what  is  meant  by  the  "  dew-i)oint,"  and  descrilx;  a  dcw- 
pomt  hygrometer.  How  are  observations  made  with  this  instrument, 
and  what  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  such  observa- 
tions? 

(2)  How  would  you  proceed  to  fit  uj)  a  chemical  hygrometer,  and 
when  you  have  made  one  what  could  you  measure  with  it  ? 

{3)  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  the  principle  of  UegnauU's 
hygrometer. 

(4)  Explain  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to — 
(a)  Abundant  rainfall. 

{b)  Great  drought. 
And  give  examples  of  districts  characterised  by — 

(c)  Excessive  rain&ll. 

(d)  Absence  of  rain. 

(5)  What  is  meant  by  the  **  dew-point "  ?  Explain  the  construction 
and  mode  of  use  of  the  dew-point  hygrometer. 

(6)  What  are  the  chief  peculiarities  in  the  climate  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  to  what  causes  are  these  peculiarities  to  l>e  ascril)ed  ? 

(7)  Describe  the  diflferences  in  the  climate  of  the  east  coast  of  Labra- 
dor and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  state  the  chief  causes  to  which 
these  differences  are  due. 

(8)  Give  an  example  (and  in  each  case  describe  briefly  the  causes  to 
which  the  peculiar  climatal  features  are  due)  of : — 

{a)  A  district  in  which  the  rainfall  is  abnormally  high. 

\b)  A  district  with  no  rainfall. 

(c)  A  district  in   which  the   mean  annual   temperature   is   much 

higher  than  that  of  other  places  in  the  same  latitude. 
(rf)  A  aistrict  in  which  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  far  below 

that  of  places  in  corresponding  latitudes. 

(9)  What  fiw:ts  have  to  be  determined  before  the  climate  of  a  place 
can  be  known  ? 

(jo)  Describe  tbegenetal  characteristics  of  Vyc  cWmax^  olYAv^^'axv^. 
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( 1 1 )  Compare  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  England  as  regards  rainfal 
and  state  the  reasons  for  any  differences  you  describe. 

(12)  Describe  some  districts  in  the  British  Isles,  (a)  where  therainfa 
is  small,  {d)  where  the  rainfall  is  large.  Explain  the  causes  of  tt 
differences. 

(13)  Name  those  places  where  the  mean  annual  rainfall  is  large,  an 
those  where  it  is  small.  Explain  briefly  the  influences  which  determir 
the  rainfall  of  the  places  you  mention. 

(14)  What  are  the  chief  influences  which  regulate  the  climate  of 
place  ? 

(15)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  mean  annual  range  of  temperature,  an 
mention  a  region  where  the  range  is  small,  and  one  where  it  is  large. 


of : 


CHAPTER    VII 
seas  and  lakes 

Oceanic  Depths  and  Deposits 

Modes  of  Determining  Depths  of  the  Sea.-  To  find 
the  depth  of  water  in  any  place  where  it  does  not  exceed  about 
1,000  fathoms,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  attach  to  the  end  of 
a  line  an  ordinary  deep-sea  lead,  which  is  a  prismatic  leaden  block, 
about  2  feet  in  length,  and  about  loo  lbs.  in  weight,  narrowing  a 
little  towards  the  upper  end,  where  a  stout  iron  ring  is  attached. 
Before  "heaving  the  lead,"  it  is  armed  with  a  thick  coating  of 
tallow  at  its  lower  extremity,  which  is  hollowed  out  slightly  for 
the  purpose.  The  line  is  allowed  to  run  out  until  the  bottom  is 
felt,  and  the  length  of  it  which  has  been  paid  out  is  measured 
by  means  of  differently  coloured  strips  of  bunting  tied  on  to  the 
line  at  intervals  of  every  50,  100,  and  1,000  fathoms.  When  the 
lead  reaches  the  bottom,  a  sample  of  the  material  forming  the 
sea  floor  sticks  to  the  tallow,  and  affords  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  the  bottom  rqally  having  been  touched.  The  approximate 
depths  of  the  ocean,  determined  by  soundings  of  this  character, 
are  shown  in  Fig.  46. 

For  Qreater  Depths. — The  simple  plan  described  is  not 
suitable  for  depths  of  much  more  than  1,000  fathoms,  for  the 
following  reasons  ^ : — 

I.  The  weight  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  line  rapidly  and 
vertically  to  the  bottom. 

2  When  a  heavier  weight  is  used,  an  ordinary  sounding  line  is 

i  See  jD^^As  ay  tAe  Sea.    Sir  C.  Wy ville  TViomsou,  p .  -ioi . 
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unable  to  draw  up  its  own  weight  along  with  that  of  the  lead 
from  great  depths,  and  gives  way. 

3.  No  impulse  is  felt  when  the  lead  reaches  the  bottom,  and 
the  line  goes  running  out,  and  if  any  attempt  be  made  to  stop  it, 
it  breaks. 

4.  In  some  cases  bights  of  the  line  seem  to  be  carried  along 
by  submarine  currents,  and  in  others  it  is  found  that  the  line  has 
been  running  out  by  its  own  weight,  and  coiling  itself  up  in  a 
tangled  mass  directly  over  the  lead. 

Many  patterns  of  sounding  apparatus  have  been  devised  with 
a  view  of  obviating  these  sources  of  error,  and  the  student  will 
find  an  interesting  account  of  them  in  the  work  of  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson,  from  which  we  have  quoted.  It  will  be  sufficient  in 
this  place  to  describe  the  "  Hydra"  apparatus,  as  it  is  generally 
considered  the  most  satisfactory,  and  was  used  on  the  Challeni^cr 
expedition. 

The  "Hydra "Sounding  Mcichine.  — The  essential  parts 
are  a  strong  brass  tube,  ab^  of  about  5.^  feet  long  and  2 J  inches 
in  diameter,  which  unscrews  into  four  chambers.  The  three 
lowest  of  these  chambers  are  closed  above  by  conical  valves 
opening  upwards,  which  do  not  fit  quite  tightly,  and  will  thus 
allow  water  to  pass.  The  lowest  one  is  closed  at  the  bottom 
by  a  butterfly  valve,  also  opening  upwards.  In  the  uppermost 
comp&rtment  a  piston  works,  with  a  piston-rod,  r,  fixed  to  it, 
whidi  is  continued  upwards,  and  a  ring  for  attaching  the  sound- 
ing line  is  joined  to  its  upper  extremity.  The  top  chamber 
is  provided  with  a  large  hole  on  either  side,  about  the  middle  of 
its  length,  and  there  is  another  small  hole  in  the  piston  itself. 
K  notched  tooth  projects  from  the  upper  part  of  the  axial 
nod,  and  can  pass  through  a  groove  in  the  arched  steel  spring 
is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  spring  is  so  fixed  that  its  two  ends 
ire  movable  up  and  down  the  rod.  When  the  spring  is  forcibly 
[Mished  back  the  tooth  projects  through  the  groove.  The  weight, 
iy  consists  of  several  perforated  parts,  which  are  made  so  as  to 
fit  into  one  another  and  form  a  compact  whole  (Fig.  47).  Each 
of  these  weights  is  about  i  cwt.,  and  the  number  of  them 
employed  in  any  particular  sounding  is  decided  by  the  depth  it 
is  expected  will  be  reached.  The  weights  arc  suspended  by  an 
iron  wire  sling,  which  ^iisses  over  the  nolc\\ed  \.oo\\\,  \\\v\c>a^ 
because  the  spring  has  been  pushed  back,  project  tVvxow^  \Nn& 
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groove.     The  weights  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  spring  in 
position. 

When  the  machine  is  dropped  into  the  water  and  let  go, 
clear  that  the  piston-rod  will  be  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  up 
most  chamber.  As  it  runs  down,  water  circulates  up  througl 
tube  and  out  of  the  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  top  chamber.  Wh 
reaches  the  bottom  the  weights  begin  to  exert  a  pull  on  the  pis 

and  bring  it  down,  but  slowly,  1 
ever,  becausie  of  the  upward  pres 
of  the  water  in  the  lower  chaml 
which  only  escapes  gradually, 
enables  the  weights  to  drive  the 
jecting  chamber  e  into   the  groi 
and,  of  course,  when  the  weight  rea< 
the  floor  of  the  sea,  the  jerk  reli 
the  spring  at  the  top,  and  the  s 
is  thrown  off  the  notched  tooth, 
weights  are  left  behind,  and  the 
is   easily  raised  with   all   its  va 
closed.     The  chamber,  e^  is  full  o1 
material  forming  the  floor  and 
upper  chambers  of  a  sample  of  v 
from  the  bottom. 

In  addition  to  this  sounding m£lc1 
other  instruments  are  suitably 
tached  to  the  line,  including,  an 
others,  a  self-registering  thermom 
such  as  was  described  in  a  prei 
chapter  (Chap.  III.),  and  a  r 
cylinder,  a  fathom  or  two  above  the  sounding  machine,  pro\ 
with  specially  arranged  stop-cocks  which  allow  the  \ 
to  circulate  freely  while  the  sounding  apparatus  is  I 
lowered,  but  which  automatically  closes  as  soon  as  the  r< 
journey  is  started,  enclosing  a  specimen  of  water  fronc 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  One  sounding  is  consequently  suffi 
to  procure  at  least  four  important  results — the  depth,  a  spec 
of  the  deposit  on  the  floor,  the  lowest  temperature  rea- 
and  a  portion  of  the  bottom  waters. 

The  reader  should  revise  what  has  been  said  in  the  eleme 
book  about  the  results  obtained  w\t\v  suc^x  so\\Ti.^\\\^  tsv^Okx 


Fig.  47— The  "Hydra 
Sounding  Machine. 
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le  Deposits. — The  deposits  covering  the  floors  of  the 
ave  been  classified  in  the  following  way  :  ^ — 


a   deposits 
1    100    fa- 


water,   de- 

between 

Iter    mark 

o  fathoms. 

deposits 
;n  high- 
low  -  water 


Red  clay. 
Radiolarian  ooze. 
Diatom  ooze. 
Globigerina  ooze. 

Blue  mud.  ^ 

Red  mud. 
Green  mud. 
Volcanic  'mud. 
Coral  mud. 

Sands,  gravels,  muds, 
etc. 


Pelagic  deposits 
formed  in  deep 
water  far  away 
from  land. 


Sands,  gravels,  muds, 
etc. 


Terrigenous  deposits 
formed  in  deep  and 
shallow  water  close 
to  land  masses. 


) 


mal  Deposits.^  —  These  deep-sea  deposits  cover 
.n  one-half  the  earth's  surface,  and  gradually  shade  into 
jfenous  deposits  enumerated  in  the  above  table.  There 
r  no  erosion  going  on  at  these  great  depths,  the  only 
g  forces  of  any  importance  are  those  connected  with 
le  volcanic  eruptions.  On  the  other  hand,  chemical 
of  a  most  important  kind  are  continually  taking  place, 
in  the  formation  of  glauconite,  phosphatic  and  man- 
odules,  and  zeolites. 

tuents  of  Deposits. — Essentially  these  deposits  can  be 
jd  as  made  up  of  (i)  the  remains  of  deep-sea  organisms, 
It  and  animal.  The  former  consist  of  diatoms,  while 
•  include  foraminifera,  radiolaria,  pteropods,  and  hete- 

[.  Teall,  F.R.S.,  "Deep-Sea  Deposits."  A  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Expedition,  Natural  Science,  March  1892. 

:tion  has  been  abstracted  from  Mr.  Teall's  paper  in  Natural  Science^ 
"  Deep-Sea  Deposits,"  by  A.  Daubree,  Journal  des  Sarants^Yitcevs^^x 
nuary  iSgj. 
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ropods  ;  (2)  the  products  of  volcanic  eruptions ;  (3)  secondary 
products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  second 
Doctors  Murray  and  Renard  are  of  opinion  that  no  knowr 
deposits  occurring  among  the  stratified  rocks  are  identical  with 
the  abysmal  deposits  which  are  at  present  found  on  the  floor  0: 
the  ocean,  though  they  recognise  the  similarity  between  some 
of  them  and  the  radiohrian  earth  of  Barbados  and  radiolariar 
chert  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Organic  Remains. — Nearly  all  abysmal  deposits  contain 
small  amounts  of  organic  matter,  and  by  its  decomposition  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  formed.  This  gas  forms  sulphides  with 
the  metals  present,  especially  with  iron,  forming  sulphides  of 
iron,  which  occurs  notably  in  the  blue  muds  (p.  141).  There  is  a 
general  absence  of  the  hard  parts  of  more  highly  developed 
animals  such  as  Crustacea,  and  also  of  the  bones  of  fishes. 
Certain  parts  of  the  ear  (otoliths)  of  some  mollusca  are  very 
common,  as  well  as  the  teeth  and  otoliths  of  fishes  and  the  ear 
bones  of  whales.  Some  of  these  remains  have  been  found  tc 
belong  to  species  now  extinct,  but  which  flourished  in  Tertiary 
times.  The  teeth  of  sharks  are  especially  abundant.  In  on( 
haul  at  a  point  in  the  South  Pacific  fifteen  hundred  of  then 
were  obtained. 

The  siliceous  organisms  (Fig.  51)  which  have  been  most  activ< 
in  forming  extensive  deposits  are  radiolaria  and  diatoms.  Spongi 
spicules,  it  is  true,  are  generally  found,  but  they  are  neve 
present  in  very  large  quantities.  The  species  of  sponges  repre 
sented  in  deeper  waters  are  different  from  those  which  flourisl 
in  shallower  regions. 

Mineral  Constituents. — Two  well-marked  groups  o 
mineral  constituents  not  formed  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  hav( 
been  recognised  : — (i)  Pyroclastic  materials,  including  crystals 
crystal  fragments,  pumice,  lapilli,  and  minute  glassy  particles 
(2)  detrital  materials,  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  crystal 
line  schist,  crystalline,  and  epiclastic  rocks.  The  secon( 
di\  ision  is  confined  to  the  parts  of  the  ocean  neighbouring  th< 
continents,  and  are  only  found  in  abysmal  deposits  where  then 
is  a  liability  to  ice-drifts,  or  in  parts  across  whose  surface  wind; 
blow  from  desert  regions.  The  pyroclastic  materials  are,  or 
the  other  hand,  universally  distributed.  This  is  not  to  be  won 
dered  at  when  the   distribution  oi  \o\c«v.Tvot?»  ^.xv^  >Ccv^  fetes,  o 
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iheir  eruptions  is  borne  in  mind.  Submarine  volcanoes,  loo, 
lo  the  supply  of  materials  of  the  kind  we  are  considering. 
Pumice,  which  is  always  abundantly  present,  occurs  in  pieces 
varying^  in  size  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  man's 
head.  LapiUi  and  pe)>ble-like  fragments  of  a  basic  volcanic 
i  (p.  201 J  were  obtained  from  miny  localities,  and  were 
always  more  or  less  altered.  Crystals  of  olivine,  augite,  and 
plagioclase  are  commonly  found  in  the  glassy  fragments,  and 
these  are  usually  found  associated  with  manganese  nodules, 
sometimes  forming  the  nuclei  of  such  nodules. 

"When  the  particles  which  can  be  extracted  from  the  deep-sea 
deposits  by  a  magnet  are  examined  under  the  microscope,  a  few 
black  and  brown  spherules  may  not  unfreqiicndy  be  observed 
among  them.     These   are   supposed  to  be   of  cxtrit-lerreslriiil 


-Magimic  Sphen 


origin."  The  black  ones  are  usually  about  one-fifth  of  a  millimetre 
across,  and  are  composed  of  an  internal  metallic  part  and  an  ex- 
ternal coating  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  With  the  exception  ot 
a  slight  depression  (Fig.  48)  these  particles  arc  spherical  in  form. 
TTle  metal)  ic  nucleus  has  been  found  tube  either  iron  or  this 
tMSal  alloyed  with  cobalt  and  nickel 

The  brown  spherules  have  an  average  diameter  of  half  a 
millimetre.  They  exhibit  a  radial  and  lamellar  structure,  which 
has  only  been  otherwise  recognised  m  mcteontes.  A  careful 
examination  has  led  Murray  and  Renard  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  composed  of  a  monoclinic  p>  ro\ene,  containing  bluish- 
brown  inclusions  like  those  which  occur  m  hypcrsthenc,  which 
yive  the  spherules  their  raiignclic  properties. 
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"  The  black  and  brown  spherules  were  found  in  the  grealest 
abundance  in  the  red  clays  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific. 
Twenty  or  thirty  black,  and  five  or  six  broivn  spherules  may 
usually  be  obtained  from  a  quart  of  the  clay.  Manganese  nodules, 
sharks'  teeth,  and  the  ear  bones  of  whales  abound  in  the  same 
localities.  In  the  pelagic  deposits  of  the  Central  Pacific,  other 
than  red  clay,  magnetic  spherules  are  far  less  abundant,  but  a 
careful  search  through  a  large  quantity  will  usually  result  in  the 
discovery  of  one  or  two.  These  facts  clearly  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  spherules  are  most  abundant  where  the  rate 
of  accumulation  is  slowest." 

Chemical  Deposits.— These  were  formed  on  the  floor  ot 
the  ocean  where  they  are  found.  They  may  be  divided  into 
(i)  Clay,  (2)  Manganese  nodules,  {3)  Glauconite,  (4)  PhosiAate 
nodules,  (5)  Zeolites. 

C/ay. — The  argillaceous  parts  of  abysmal  deposits 
lieved  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  decomposition  of  volca 
ducts,  though  it  is  thought  a  small  quantity  may  be  derived  fi 
the  land. 

Manganese  nodules. — These  concretions  I'ary  in  ; 
microscopic  particles  to  large  masses  of  unknown  dimen^itjl 
and  are  found  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  Atlantic,  IndiM 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  Their  common  form  is  that  of  b 
or  less  nodular  masses,  varying  from  1  to  15  centii 
diameter  (Fig.  49).  The  nuclei  are  of  very  various  kinds,  in-  ' 
eluding  fragments  of  pumice,  lapilli,  sharks'  teeth,  ear-bones, 
sponges,  and  sometimes  even  portions  of  the  local  deposit.  In 
section,  the  nodules  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  layers  concen- 
trically arranged.  The  layers  are  differently  coloured,  the 
lighter  ones  containing  a  latter  admixture  of  clayey  matter. 

In  composition  the  nodules  consist  of  manganese  compounds, 
notably  the  hydrate,  with  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  clay,  and  other 
substances.  The  manganese  hydrate  is  opaque  in  thin  sections, 
and  "ithout  crystalline  form.  In  the  lighter  layers,  however, 
the  characteristic  dendritic  forms  have  been  recognised.  Dr. 
Murray  thinks  the  manganese  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  basic  \olcanic  material,  while  Dr.  Renard  and 
Mr.  Teall  are  of  opinion  that-  the  bulk  of  the  manganese  has 
been  obtained  in  some  way  from  the  sea  water. 
(J/iu/ce»//e.^l^\\\s  mineral  "forms  7m  a'p'pvet\a\i\e  ^tt  ^S.  *«. 
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green  sajids  and  muds,  and  is  found  as  isolated  grains  in  most  J 
of  ihe  blue  muds."  Typical  grains,  which  mrely  exceed  one  j 
millimetre  in  diameter,  are  always  rounded  and  of  a  black  of  J 
dark  green  colour.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  paJe  green  colout^  1 
and  from  their  form  it  is  evident  they  are  the  casts  of  foramini- 
fera.  The  chemical  and  microscopic  characters  of  glauc 
occurring  under  these  conditions  are  -dentical  with  those  of  ihe  ' 
same  substance  found  in  the  deposits  known  to  the  geologist  as  j 
"greensand."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  first  insi 
glauconite  is  formed  "  in  the  hollow  spaces  of  calcareous  organic  1 


,   and   especiall)     n    h      n  h       h         of      ra 

minifera." 

Phosphate  fiaiiules.—Th  e  ar>  n  d  an  e  f  om  o  6 
centimetres.  The  compo  on  of  he  nodu  es  by  no  me  ns 
uniform  throughout.  T  e  a  u  pho  ph  e  p  e  en  a  a 
cement,  binding  togethe    g      n    of  j,    u  on        q  nd    hells 

of  foraminifera,  the  last  nam  d  are  e  e  h  d  ih  o  hanged 
into  calcium  phosphate. 

Zeolites. — The  minerals  known  as  zeohtes  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  igneous  rocks  and  are  formed  from  Ihe  decwi\^w,\- 
//ofl  of  certain  silkaics  such  as  felspars  (p.  v8S\  a'n&  ttc'p\i^\tve. 


i 
i 
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(p.  190).  The  member  of  this  class  found  in  abysmal  deposits  is 
known  2J&  phillipsiie.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  has 
been  derived  from  the  alteration  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  fragments  of  basic  volcanic  glass  and  basaltic  lapilli,  which 
are,  as  has  been  stated,  present  in  these  deposit?. 

Distribution  and  Average  Depth  of  Chief  Deposits. 

Mean  depth  Area 

in  fathoms.  square  miles. 

Red  clay 2,730  51,500^000 

Radiolarian  ooze 2,894  2,290^400 

Diatom  ooze 1,477  10,880,000 

Globigerina  ooze i)996  49,520^000 

Coral  mud 740 1  ^  ccARno 

Coral  sand 176/  2»S56,8oo 

Other  terrigenous  deposits  .    .      1,016  16,050^000 

Distribution  of  Abysmal  DepofidtB.--/?^^  Clay. — ^This 

'^  is  found  at  the  greatest  depths  and  at  the  greatest  distance 
land.      It  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  d< 
deposits."    The  mean  depth  of  the  places  at  which  it  has 
found  is  2,730  fathoms.    The  colour  of  the  clay  and  the  amount  > 
of  pure  hydrated  aluminium  silicate  which  it  contains  vary  con*?: 
siderably.    Sometimes,  as  in  the  North  Atlantic,  it  has  a  brick-red 
colour,  which  is  due  to  a  thin  coating  of  ferric  oxide  round  its 
constituent  particles.     In  the  South  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  .  ' 
on  the  other  hand,  it  assumes  a  chocolate-brown  colour,  imparted     j 
to  it  by  the  presence  of  rounded  grains  of  manganese  dioxide,     j 
Red  clay  is  generally  smooth  and  soapy  to  the  touch,  though  the 
presence  in  it  of  grains  of  the  oxide  of  manganese,  fragments  of 
pumice,  and  so  on,  gives  it  a  gritty  feeling.     The  amount  of 
calcium  carbonate  contained  in  it  varies  with  the  depth.  .  In  the 
deepest  parts  there  is  not  more  than  from  i  to  2  per  cent.,  while 
in  the  upper  portions  of  the  deposit  the  percentage  may  reach 
20.     We  have  already  referred  to  the  great  abundance  in  it  of 
manganese  nodules,  car-bones,  &c. 

Riuiiolarian  Ooze. — This,  too,  is  only  found  at  the  greatest 

depths.      In  addition  lo  the  siliceous  remains  which  give  the 

deposit  its  name,  most  of  the  constituents  of  red  clay  are  also 

found.     The  percentage  of  actual  radiolarian  remains  varies 

between  wide  limits,  from  20  lo  %o  ^^t  c^tvX..    \v  \s  very  inte- 
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resting  to  note  tha   th  s  depos  t  has  no    been  met   vith  in  tl 
Atlantic,  but  o        n  he  I      fie  nnd  Inii    n  O  e  ns 


m  ^.byadial  D  pos  Rail  Q  anan   Ooic,   CvntT 

I'adric,  4MS  fn      nik        oo         DamOc-AnartiOcii       ,9110  Falhon 

/''  .  -iw/   Oo^e  was  only  found  \f%  \\\e  ohscTvers  on  the  Cha 
■    ii/fhin    Ihe    limits   of   vhe    .\\iVaYr.ut  Ncc-Atv^i,,  \iW.  wfe 
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naturalists  have  found  it  in  tlie  North  Pacific.     The 
tains  not  diatoms  only,  but  also  radiolarian  remains  and  sponge 
spicules.     The  inorganic  constituents  which  also  occur  include 
fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  schists,  and  other  rocks. 

Gloiigerina  Oose. — Doctors  Murray  and  Rcnard  have  used 
this  term  to  include  all  those  deposits  which  contain  as  much  as 
30  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate  composing  the  skeletons  of 
foraminifera,  especially  the  species  Gtobigerinit,  Orbulimt,  Pul- 
vinulina.     In  addition  to  these  minute  shells,  those  of  dee|)-sea 


i4r^^| 


mollusca  also  occur.  Far  away  from  land  these  oo/es  contain 
panides  of  volcanic  glass,  and  of  such  minerals  as  felspar,  augitc, 
and  hornblende ;  but  nearer  land  their  place  is  taken  by  the  con- 
stituents of  the  terrigenous  deposits  into  which  the  globigerina 
QOie  merges. 

Distribution  of  Terrigenoua  T>BpoBitB.~ff!ue  Mui/.~- 
Blue  mud  is  the  most  widely  distributed.  It  is  only  the  lower 
portions  of  the  deposit  ivhich  possess  the  cVta.Ta.c\eTv»Ac.  cnVwct, 
doe  to  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron  in  a  ftive  sVa.\.e  oi  SvAsv^iii^ 
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and  formed  in  the  manner  described  on  p.  134.  When  fresh  the 
blue  muds  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  upper  layer  of  the 
deposit  is  of  reddish-brown  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  ferric 
oxide  and  hydrate  replacing  the  sulphide.  Quartz  grains,  which 
are  absent  in  the  abysmal  deposits,  are  of  common  occurrence 
in  these  blue  muds;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  minerals,  (includ- 
ing among  many  others,  felspars,  micas,  hornblende),  has  been 
recognised.  Calcium  carbonate  is  always  present  to  some  extent, 
the  amount  varying  from  a  mere  trace  up  to  35  per  cent.  Blue 
muds  surround  nearly  all  coasts,  and  are  common  in  inland  seas. 
Off  Brazil,  a  red  mud  is  found  in  the  place  of  the  more  widely 
distributed  blue  variety. 

Green  Muds  and  Sands. — The  colour  of  these  deposits  is  due 
to  glauconite.  They  shade  on  one  side  into  blue  muds,  on  the 
other  into  globigerina  ooze. 

Volcanic  Muds  and  Sands. — These  are  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  volcanic  islands.  The  volcanic  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  mixed  with  varying  amounts  of  silica 
and  calcium  carbonate  of  organic  origin. 

Coral  Sands  and  Mud  occur  in  a  similar  manner  round  coral 
islands. 

Suminary  of  Distribution. — "  Proceeding  outwards  from 
the  shore,  we  first  meet  with  the  variable  deposits  of  the  littoral 
and  shallow- water  zones.  Banks  of  sand  heaped  up  under  the 
influence  of  tidal  currents,  and  wide  stretches  of  mud  in  the 
deeper  and  quieter  regions.  Here  and  there  occur  local  accumu- 
lations of  shells  and  shelly  debris.  Near  the  loofathom  line 
blue  muds  are  found,  and  as  these  are  followed  down  the  con- 
tinental slope,  they  merge,  near  its  base,  into  Globigerina  ooze — 
a  deposit  which  extends  with  wearisome  monotony  over  immense 
areas.  As  we  descend  into  the  abysses  of  the  ocean,  to  depths 
exceeding  2,500  fathoms,  the  globigerina  ooze  passes  into  *grey 
ooze,  and  this  again  into  red  clay — the  most  widely  distributed 
of  all  the  deep-sea  deposits."  ^ 

Oceanic  Temperatures. 

Temperature  of  the  Ocean  at  the  Surfcice. — Oceano- 
graphers  are  indebted  to  t\\e  v;otk  of  \.\\e  Challenger  expedition 

1  TeaW,  oi>.  cit. 
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for  the  greater  part  of  their  knowledge  of  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  of  the  oceans  both  at  the  surface  and  at  different  depths. 
We  shall  only  call  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  salient 
points  of  the  exhaustive  account  given  in  the  report  of  this 
expedition.^ 

Begions  of  Highest  Surface  Temperature.— The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  illus- 
trated in  Dr.  Buchan's  report  by  a  map  showing  isothermals  for 
various  degrees  of  temperature  ;  and  the  examination  of  these 
shows  that  those  regions  where  the  temperature  reaches  80°  F. 
or  more  do  not  form  an  area  which  circles  the  equatorial  region  ot 
the  globe  (See  Fig.  88).  In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  instance,  it  does 
not  occur  between  the  meridians  of  longitude  1 17°  W.  and  140"  W. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
these  high  temperature  areas  lie  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 
The  condition  of  things  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Pacific  is 
quite  different,  for  here  the  region  extends  to  the  east  of 
Australia,  as  far  south  as  the  twentieth  parallel  of  south  latitude. 
The  area  under  consideration  is  comparatively  contracted  in 
width  in  the  Atlantic,  but  in  the  Pacific  it  has  a  breadth  nearly 
four  times  greater.  In  the  Indian  Ocean  this  surface  tempera- 
ture is  found  over  all  parts  north  of  latitude  13°  S.,  including  the 
Arabian  Sea  (except  the  north-west  portion)  and  the  Bay  ot 
Bengal.  The  extent  of  these  regions  varies  from  month  to 
month.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arabian  coast,  for 
instance,  the  mean  monthly  temperature  of  the  surface  waters  is 
82'*8  F.,  whereas  in  the  summer  this  has  fallen  to  76'^*3,  but 
rises  again  to  79"'4  in  the  autumn. 

Paths  of  some  other  Isothermals. — We  have  no  space 
for  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  isothermals,  and  shall  only  give 
one  or  two  striking  facts  about  their  distribution. 

The  isothermal  of  75°  F.  reaches  higher  latitudes  in  the 
western  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
ocean,  and  this  is  directly  traceable  to  the  prevailing  winds  which 
blow  from  the  south  and  south-west.  The  isothermal  of  45"  F.  is 
remarkable  for  two  things  :  in  the  first  place  it  extends  over  a 
larger  number  of  degrees  of  latitude  than  does  any  other 
isothemial ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  carried  to  a  lower  latitude 

*  ^1^  Report  ^ iAe  f^£tya£-eo/ //.M.S.  Chaiienger^  Vol.  50.     A^ppeudixol  PKysics 
oxdCAtrntt^,  by  Dr.  Alex.  Buchan. 
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near  Nova  Scotia  than  anywhere  else,  a  fact  due  to  the  preva- 
lent north-west  winds  of  the  cold  months  and  the  cold  currents 
which  descend  on  these  coasts  from  the  Arctic  regions. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  "in  the  distribution  of 
temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  the  crowding  of  the 
isothermals  off  the  coast  of  America,  and  their  opening  out  into 
higher  latitudes  as  they  approach  Europe,  and  to  lower  latitudes 
as  they  near  Africa."  Off  the  coast  of  America  "  the  isothermals 
from  45°  to  75°  extend  over  12  degrees  of  latitude,  but  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  over  48  degrees."  The  highest  tem- 
perature as  regards  latitude  is  not  near  the  coast,  but  in  the 
ocean  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west. 

The  lowering  of  temperature  off  the  west  coast  of  all  the 
continents  is  due  to  the  prevailing  winds  in  these  regions 
passing  from  higher  to  lower  latitudes.  But  on  the  western 
sides  of  the  oceans,  where  the  prevalent  winds,  on  the  contrary, 
pass  from  lower  into  higher  latitudes,  the  temperatures  are 
higher.  An  exception  must,  however,  be  made  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  latitudes,  for  here  matters  are  complicated  by  ice- 
bergs, ice-floes,  and  polar  currents. 

We  must  not  omit  a  reference  to  the  marked  parallelism  ot 
the  isothermals  from  40°  to  55°  F.  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in 
latitudes  from  40°  S.  to  60*^  S. 

Temperature  of  the  Ocean  at  Different  Depths.— 
The  mean  temperatures  for  all  the  oceans  at  different  levels  are 
given  by  Dr.  Buchan  in  the  appendix  to  the  Challenger  report 
as  follows  : — 


Depth  in  Temperature  in 

fathoms.         degrees  Fahrenheit. 

100 607 

200 50*1 

....  447 
....  41-8 


300 


400 
500 
600 
700 
800 


40*1 

39*o 
38-1 

37-3 


Depth  in  Temperature  in 

fathoms.        degrees  Fahrenheit 

900 36*8 

1000 36*5 

1 100 36'i 

1200 35*8 

1300 35*6 

1400 35*4 

1500 35*3 

2200  .....  35*2 


We  can  only  give  one  or  two  particulars  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution   of  temperature  at  diffettxvx  de^x^v^  ^^^•'S'^.   '^Vnr. 
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who  desires  a  complete  account  of  what  is  at  present 
)n  this  subject  must  refer  to  the  splendid  series  of  maps 
iteresting  explanations  of  Dr.  Buchan 
ccompany  the  appendix  to  which  we 
lied  attention  and  of  which  we  have 
ee  use. 

Hundred  Fathoms.— At  a  depth 
fathoms  it  has  been  found  that  the 
iture  of  the  western  parts  of  the  oceans 
derably  higher  than  the  eastern.  This 
ce  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  direc- 
/hich  the  ocean  currents  flow.  These, 
student  has  learnt,  are  the  outcome 
N.E.  and  S.E.  trade  winds,  which 
lem  to  flow  towards  the  west,  carry- 
warm  surface  water  with  them, 
lorthern  and  southern  halves  of  the 
:  Ocean  differ  widely  in  their  tempera- 
:  this  depth.  The  part  of  the  South 
:  where  the  temperature  is  above  the 
;  value  is  very  much  smaller  than  that 
North  Atlantic  where  the  mean 
iture  is  either  reached  or  exceeded, 
er,  while  the  maximum  temperature 
.  in  the  South  Atlantic  at  this  depth 
'.,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ocean 
5  a  considerable  expanse  of  water 
the  temperature  exceeds  65°  F.,  and 
j^ion  encloses  two  small  areas  where 
-mometer  registered  70°  F. 

:ondition  of  things  100  fathoms  below  the  surface  in  the 
Ocean  reverses  what  we  have  described  as  occurring  in 
antic.  In  the  northern  moiety  of  this  ocean  a  tem- 
e  of  70°  F.  was  registered  over  two  small  areas  only,  but  in 
th  Pacific  the  isothermal  70°  F.  encloses  a  very  extensive 
'er  a  large  portion  of  which  72^  F.  Js  reached.  The 
f  the  Southern  Pacific  where  the  temperature  is  above 
rage  of  the  whole  of  the  oceans  for  this  depth  is  larger 
ose  of  all  the  other  oceans  put  togelhei.  TVv^Yo^^sX 
s  of  the  thermometer  taken  at   100  falVvoms  \i?\o^  x^cv^ 


Fig.  53. — Diagram  to 
show  the  normal  de- 
crease of  tempera- 
ture in  a  column  of 
water  in  the  Ocean 
at  the  Equator. 
From  Elementary 
Physical  Geogra- 
phy. By  Ralph  8. 
Tarr  (Macmillan  & 
Co.). 
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surface  are  29"^ 'o  by  the  Challenger  in  lat.  65°  42'  S.  and  long. 
79°  49'  E.  ;  and  29"*2  by  Dundee  whaling  vessels  off  Graham's 
Land. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  depth  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
there  is,  in  equatorial  regions,  a  broad  belt  of  water  where  the 
temperature  sinks  below  the  mean  and  in  the  middle  part 
to  50'  F.  It  extends  from  Galapagos  Islands  on  one  side  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  on  the  other.  Only  18  degrees  of  latitude  to  the 
south  the  temperature  is  as  high  as  72°  F.,  and  the  proximity 
of  water  at  temperatures  so  widely  different  presents  what 
Dr.  Buchan  says  may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  striking 
fact  of  oceanic  temperature. 

Two  Hundred  Fathoms.— The  mean  temperature  at 
this  depth  has  sunk  between  10  and  1 1  degrees  under  its  value 
at  100  fathoms.  It  is  now  yf'i  F.  As  was  true  for  a  depth  of 
100  fathoms,  so  at  this  distance  beneath  the  surface,  the  part  of 
the  North  Atlantic  with  a  temperature  higher  than  the  average 
is  more  extended  than  that  in  the  southern  portion.  Similarly, 
too,  the  highest  temperature  of  64°  F.  is  reached  in  the  northern 
part,  the  highest  isothermal  in  the  other  section  being  only 
55"  F. 

The  distribution  of  temperature  at  this  depth  in  the  Pacific  is 
similar  to  that  at  100  fathoms.  The  warm  regions  of  the 
South  Pacific  are  much  wider  than  those  of  the  northern  part  of 
this  ocean.  In  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  a  higher 
temperature  is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  equatorial  belt ; 
but  the  increase,  as  this  part  of  the  ocean  is  approached,  is  now 
much  less  than  at  100  fathoms.  At  the  latter  depth  the  increase 
is  as  much  as  12  degrees,  while  in  the  former  only  about  2  or  3 
degrees. 

Three  and  Pour  Hundred  Fathoms.— The  higher  tem- 
perature of  the  northern  part  as  compared  with  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  300  fathoms  is  even  more 
noticeable  than  at  the  previous  depths  we  have  considered.  The 
highest  isothermal  of  the  South  Atlantic  is  that  of  48°,  and  it 
co\  crs  but  a  very  small  area.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  covers  about  one-half  of  its  whole  extent,  and  in  two 
parts  of  the  enclosed  area  the  temperature  rises  to  60°  F.,  indeed 
in  the  more  westerly  of  these  the  temperature  reaches  63°,  or  15 
degrees  in  advance  of  the  V\\g\ves\.\.emp^t^XMx^  x^cot^'eAvcitlie 
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South  Atlantic.     The  highest  isothermal  at  this  depth  in  any  of 
the  remaining  oceans  is  53"  F. 

The  western  parts  of  the  l*acific  Ocean  show  an  expanse  of 
water  which  extends  through  80  degrees  of  latitude,  where  the 
temperature  is  above  the  average  value  for  this  depth  of  all  the 
oceans,  viz.,  44°7  F.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  same  ocean 
the  area  of  high  temperature  stretches  through  but  40  degrees 
of  latitude.  As  at  previous  depths  the  highest  temperature  is 
found  in  the  western  division  of  the  ocean.  The  two  areas  of 
highest  temperature  at  300  fathoms  from  the  surface  are  sf^  F., 
about  10  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  Japan,  and  50  degrees  the 
"Same  distance  north  of  New  Zealand. 

When  the  depth  is  increased  another  100  fathoms  the  same 
general  distribution  prevails.  The  excess  of  temperature  in  the 
North  Atlantic  is  even  more  pronounced.  The  maximum  tem- 
perature of  the  northern  half  of  the  Atlantic  is  12 J  degrees 
higher  than  the  greatest  temperature  of  the  South  Atlantic. 
Similarly  the  waters  of  the  South  Pacific  are  in  some  parts  as 
much  as  4  degrees  warmer  than  those  of  the  North  Pacific. 

From  Five  to  Seven  Hundred  Fathoms.— With  the 
exception  of  one  narrow  tongue,  which  projects  to  the  south,  all 
the  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  500  fathoms  are 
below  the  mean  temperature  of  all  the  oceans  at  this  depth,  i.e. 
40"' I  F.  North  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  the  whole  of  the  water  of 
the  North  Atlantic  at  a  depth  of  500  fathoms  is  above  this  mean 
temperature,  and  the  region  of  the  highest  thermometer  reading 
« no  longer  in  the  western  division  of  the  ocean  in  the  line  oj 
drift  of  the  trade  winds.  The  highest  temperature,  54  F.,  is 
found  just  west  of  Gibraltar.  This,  for  the  first  time,  points  to 
a  new  source  of  high  temperature.  There  is  a  well-marked  area 
of  high  temperature  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where 
thewater  is4  degrees  higher  than  any  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  10  degrees  lower  than  the  warmest  water  of  the  North 
Atlantic. 

At  a  depth  of  600  fathoms  the  highest  temperature  of  the 
North  Atlantic  still  occurs  to  the  west  of  Gibraltar,  where 
the  thermometer  reads  51°  F.  The  temperature  steadily  falls 
from  this  maximum  to  39°  F.  off  the  coast  of  America.  The 
disposition  of  the  isothermals  at  this  depth  cstabUsh^s  \.Yv^  i^icX 
of  a  ^^warm  dense  undercurrent  which  issues  frotn  lYve  M^^^vV^x- 
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ranean,"  and  is  the  source  of  the  remarkably  high  temperatures 
of  the  Atlantic  at  this  depth.  In  the  southern  portion  of  this 
ocean  there  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  temperatures  above 
the  average.  In  the  Pacific  the  highest  temperatures  occur 
round  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand. 
Higher  temperatures  are  also  found  at  700  fathoms  to  the 
west  of  Gibraltar.  But  at  this  depth  the  high  temperature  area 
is  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  ocean.  The  relative  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific 
Oceans  remains  substantially  the  same. 

Prom  Eight  Hundred  to  Fifteen  Hundred  Fathoms. 
— The  region  to  the  west  of  Gibraltar  is  still,  at  800  fathoms, 
the  source  of  an  abnormally  high  temperature,  which  is  diffused 
over  the  Atlantic  as  far  west  as  longitude  30°  W.     The  distribu- 
tion of  isothermals  over  the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  has 
undergone  no  material  alteration  from  what  we  have  described 
for  the  immediately  preceding  stratum  of  water.    At  900  fathoms 
the  highest  temperature  area  in  the  North  Atlantic  is  still  in  the 
same  position.     The  South  Atlantic  temperatures  are  relatively 
higher,  and  in  the  Pacific  there  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  an 
equalised  temperature  throughout.     At  a  thousand  fathoms  the 
same  general  distribution  holds  good.     The  order  of  the  oceans 
as  regards  temperature  at  this  depth  is  North  Atlantic,  South 
Atlantic,   South    Pacific,   and   North   Pacific,  the   first  named 
having  the  highest  temperature.     At  a  depth  of  1,500  fathomj 
the  north  and  south  divisions  of  the  Atlantic  have  almost  th( 
same  temperature,  though  the  western  portion  has  a  decidedl] 
lower  temperature  than  the  eastern. 

Lakes. 

Classification  of  Lakes.— Lakes  have  been  classified  i: 
a  great  variety  of  ways.  Some  authorities  have  divided  ther 
into  classes  according  to  their  mode  of  formation  ;  others  hav 
adopted  the  plan  of  arranging  them  into  divisions  according  t 
whether  they  have  streams  running  into  or  out  of  them,  or  both 
while  others  again  have  based  their  classes  on  the  situation  < 
the  lakes.  In  view  of  this  diversity  of  opinion  it  will  be  mo: 
satisfactory  to  briefly  refer  to  the  classifications  of  several  < 
these  authorities  ;  and  since  xVve  xtveXVvod  oi  ^irc'axv^^TweoXYs*^'^ 
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ither  of  convenience  than  of  vital  importance,  we  shall  not 
resume  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  relative  values  of  the 
lethods  we  describe. 

Sir  A,  Geikie^  divides  lakes  into  classes  depending  on  the 
ay  in  which  they  may  have  been  formed  thus.  i.  Lakes 
>nned  by  subterranean  movements,  as,  for  example,  in  mountain - 
laking  and  in  volcanic  explosion.  2.  Lakes  caused  by  irregu- 
irities  in  the  deposition  of  superficial  accumulations  prior  to 
le  elevation  of  the  land,  or,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
nd  America,  during  the  disappearance  of  the  ice-sheet.  3. 
akes  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  a  barrier  across  the 
hannel  of  a  stream,  and  the  consequent  ponding  back  of  the 
/ater.  4.  Lakes  resulting  from  erosion,  either  that  brought 
Ixmt  by  unequal  subaerial  weathering  or  by  the  prolonged 
jction  of  glacier  ice. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace*'^  also  recognises  four  kinds  of  lakes,  i. 
-akes  of  great  size  situated  on  plateaus  or  in  central  basins.  A 
OQsiderable  portion  of  these  plateau  lakes  are  in  regions  of 
ittle  rainfall,  and  many  of  them  have  no  outlet.  2.  Sub-alpine 
alley  lakes,  occurring  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  valleys  which 
lave  been  the  beds  of  enormous  glaciers.  3.  Alpine  tarns, 
mall  lakes  occurring  at  high  elevations  and  very  often  at  the 
leads  of  valleys  under  lofty  precipices.  4.  Small  or  large 
ilateau  or  low-level  lakes  which  occur  in  enormous  numbers  in 
KMthem  Canada,  Sweden,  Finland,  Lapland,  and  North-west 
bssia. 

The  classification  adopted  by  the  majority  of  geographers  is 
Q  four  classes  as  follows  : 

1.  Lakes  possessed  neither  of  an  outlet  nor  an  inlet. 

2.  Lakes  possessing  an  outlet  which  have  no  inflowing  surface 
treams. 

3.  Lakes  which  have  surface  streams  or  rivers  running  into 
bem  but  no  outflowing  ones. 

4.  Lakes  with  both  inflowing  and  outflowing  surface  supplies, 
lie  greatest  number  of  lakes  belong  to  this  class. 

Modes  of  Origin  of  Lakes. — For  the  sake  of  convenience 
i^e  shall  describe  the  mode  of  origin  of  lakes  in  the  order  of 
he  classification  given  above. 

1  Text-hook  o/Geoh£y,  3rd  edition,  p.  1087. 

^  Ankles  in  /^ffrtft/^-A^/y  /{nunc ^  VoJ.  liv,  November  and  "DecetriViet  \^9V 
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The  Great  Plateau  Lakes, — These  lakes  have  been  formed  by 
earth  movements  of  the  kind  described  in  Chapter  XII.  The 
movement  of  subsidence  of  the  crust  took  place,  of  course, 
after  the  upheaval  of  the  part  of  the  continent  containing  the 
lake  basin  from  below  the  sea  in  which  it  was  deposited,  as  well 
as  after  some  amount  of  denudation  had  taken  place.  In 
common  with  every  other  kind  of  lake  these  are,  geologically 
speaking,  modern,  for  the  persistent  tendency  is  for  lakes  to 
become  silted  up.  Water  would  naturally  accumulate  in  such 
a  basin-like  depression,  for  though,  as  a  rule,  the  rainfall  in  the 
districts  where  they  occur  is  small,  since  they  commonly  have 
no  outlet,  the  greatest  cause  at  work  diminishing  the  amount  ot 
water  is  the  evaporation  going  on  at  the  surface,  and  the  amount 
supplied  by  inflowing  streams  is  just  about  enough  to  balance  the 
loss  from  this  cause.  This  condition  of  equilibrium  is  in  itself 
conducive  to  lake  formation.  An  overflow  of  the  water  from 
any  part  of  the  hollow  would  result  in  the  formation  of  a 
channel  of  outlet  from  which  the  accumulated  drainage  would 
escape. 

Lakes  of  this  order  are  frequent  in  volcanic  districts,  and  it 
seems  to  be  almost  essential  for  their  formation  that  a  scanty 
rainfall  should  be  accompanied  by  great  evaporation. 

The  lakes  of  Southern  Italy,  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
perhaps  those  of  Central  Africa  belong  to  this  class. 

Alpine  Tarns  and  Similar  Lakes, — The  formation  of  most 
of  the  small  lakes  known  as  tarns  is  explained  by  all  geologists 
as  being  due  to  the  erosive  power  of  ice.  They  are  n^ostly 
true  rock  basins.  In  the  words  of  Prof.  Bonney,^  "  tarns,  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  due  to  glacial  action,  "occur  almost 
invariably,  either  at  the  foot  of  steep  slopes,  as  in  the  bed  of  a 
corrie  on  the  mountain  side,  where  a  somewhat  plastic  substance 
like  ice  would  of  necessity  scrape  with  considerable  force  upon 
the  rocky  floor  below,  as  the  angle  of  descent  was  changed 
or  else  behind  barriers  and  narrow  places  in  the  bed  of  the  valle) 
over  which  the  ice  had  been  forced,  where  it  would  act  in  a 
similar  way  scraping  upon  the  rock  behind  the  obstacle." 

Some  tarns,  however,  owe  their  existence  to  the  cause  spoker 
of  in  the  second  division  of  Sir  A.  Geikie's  classification  (p.  149) 
They  are  enclosed  within  mounds  and  ridges  of  drift-clay  anc 

^  S^ory  of  our  Planet^  p.  153.    Yro^.  'feowi^ev,'^  .^.'$>. 
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gravel  deposited  by  glaciers  which  spread  over  their  site  at 
some  previous  time. 

Sub' Alpine  Ijikes. — These  lakes  are  described  by  Wallace  ^  as 
"characteristically  valley  lakes,  occurring  in  the  lower  portions 
of  the  valleys  which  have  been  the  beds  of  enormous  glaciers, 
their  frequency,  their  size,  and  their  depth  bearing  some  relation 
to  the  form  and  slope  of  the  valleys  and  the  intensity  of  the 
glaciation  to  which  they  have  been  subject."  Lakes  of  this 
Wnd  are  very  numerous  in  all  those  countries  over  which,  all 
geologists  admit,  there  was  comparatively  recently  a  covering 
(rf  ice,  the  traces  of  which  are  thrown  broadcast  in  every 
direction.  Wales,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  and 
North  .\merica  all  present  an  abundance  of  these  lakes  ;  and  all 
of  these  countries,  in  an  increasing  degree,  have  been  subjected 
to  glacial  action.  But  there  is  a  most  decided  difference  ot 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  ice,  which  all  admit  existed  to  great 
thicknesses,  scooped  out  the  basins  in  which  the  waters  of  the 
lake  have  accumulated. 

Having  demonstrated  that  all  the  then  known  causes  at  work 
producing  lake-basins  were  insufficient  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  numerous  examples  under  consideration,  Sir 
.1  Ramsay  in  1862  maintained  that  these  were  the  immediate 
result  of  the  erosive  action  of  ancient  glaciers ;  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  his  contention  is  maintained  by  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished geologists  who  have  accumulated  more  evidence  and 
advanced  further  reasons  for  their  belief  But  Ramsay's  explana- 
tion is  opposed  by  other  authorities,  equally  eminent,  and  just  as 
numerous.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  attempt  an  account  ot 
the  views  of  the  rival  schools  of  thought.  The  interested 
student  will  find  a  voluminous  bibliography  at  his  disposal  if  he 
wishes  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  relative  values  of  the  opposing 
theories.  The  following  quotation  from  Prof.  Bonney  ^  is,  how 
ever,  indicative  of  the  form  of  explanation  considered  more 
satisfactory  by  the  opponents  of  the  excavation  theory.  He 
says  these  lakes  may  be  regarded  as  "  portions  of  valleys  which 
had  been  previously  excavated  in  the  usual  way  during  the  long 
period  when  the  Alps  were  rising  and  being  sculptured  ;  that  at 
a  time  geologically  recent  the  same  forces  as  had  produced 
the  mountain  ranges,  by  wrinkling  and  doubling  into  parallel 

^  Alifr:^m£'A//j^ /^^/e7a,  Vol.  liv.,  1893,  p.  751.  *i  /6id.,p.  lol,. 
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folds  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  had  again  operated,  de- 
veloping a  comparatively  slight  flexure  which  affected  the  level 
of  the  floors  of  the  valleys.  These,  at  one  place,  may  have  been 
slightly  pushed  up  ;  further  back  they  may  have  curved  gently 
downwards,  bending  the  sloping  floor  into  a  hollow,  in  which 
water  would  gradually  accumulate  as  the  subsidence  pro- 
gressed." 

Other  Ways  in  which  Lakes  may  be  fortned,  —  Some  lakes 
have  been  formed  by  the  damming  of  a  stream  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  some  form  of  obstruction  in  its  channel.  Such  a  barrier 
may  be  caused  by  a  landslip,  by  a  bank  thrown  up  by  the  sea 
across  a  river's  mouth,  by  a  lava  stream,  or  by  the  passage  of 
a  glacier  across  a  valley. 

Lake-basins  are  sometimes  eroded  by  other  agents  than  ice. 
Atmospheric  agencies  may  cause  some  rocks  to  disintegrate  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the 
result  that  on  the  removal  of  the  debris  there  may  be  a  sufficient 
depression  formed  to  give  rise  to  a  lake-basin. 


Chief  Points  of  Chapter  VH. 

Determination  of  the  Depth  of  the  Ocean. — An  ordinary  deep- 
sea  lead  \^  unsuitable  for  depths  greater  than  i,ooo  fathoms  because 
( I )  the  weight  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  line  rapidly  and  vertically 
to  the  bottom  ;  (2)  an  ordinary  sounding  line  would  break  with  its  own 
weight  in  addition  to  that  of  a  very  heavy  mass ;  (3)  it  is  impossible 
tell  when  the  bottom  is  reached  ;  (4)  complications  arise  owing  to 
formation  of  loops  in  the  line  getting  carried  away  by  currents.  Con- 
sequently, an  apparatus  known  as  the  "Hydra"  Sounding  Machine 
has  been  devised  and  used  with  great  success. 

The  Temperature  of  the  Oceans  vary  (i)  according  to  latitude 
(from  about  80°  F.  at  equator  to  about  28°  F.  in  Polar  regions,  in  the 
case  of  surface  water);  (2)  according  to  depth  (from  about  61"  F.  at 
100  fathoms  to  35°  F.  at  2,200  fathoms).  The  following  table  shows 
roughly  the  temperatures  in  five  latitudes  at  different  depths. 


Latitudes. 

1  )epths  in  Fathoms. 

3'S 

5'N. 

■z^  N. 

55°  N. 

78"  N. 

0 

T&' 

78° 

n^ 

57^ 

32^1 

250 

48 

48 

48 

46 

33 

500 

47 

47 

45 

42 

33 

1000 

38 

3« 

36 

35 

33  J 

Tempera- 
tures. 

AJJ    water   below  about  700   fathoms  has  a   temperature  less  than 
40^  F. 
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ication  of  Marine  Deposits. — 

Marine  Deposits. 

pelagic.  terrigenous. 

'Hied  in  very  deep  water. )      [All formed  close  to  land  masses. )  \ 

1  clay.  I.   Deep-sea  deposits  deeper  than 

liolarian  ooze.  100  fathoms, 

torn  ooze.  («)  Blue  mud. 

>bigerina  ooze.  {b)  Red  mud. 

{c)  Green  mud. 
{d)  Volcanic  mud. 
{e)  Coral. 
II.  Shallow- water  deposits  between 
100  fathoms  and  low  water. 
(/)  Sands. 
{g)  (  J  ravels. 
{h)  Muds. 
III.   Littoral  deposits  l:)etween  high- 
and  low-water  marks. 
(/)  Sands. 
{j)  Gravels. 
{k)  Muds. 

ssition  of  Deposits. — (i)  Deep-sea  organisms;  (2)  products 
c  eruptions  ;  (3)  secondary  products  resulting  from  decompwsi- 
e  first  two. 

jution  of  Deposits. — As  the  depth  increases  we  pass  in 
I  littoral  and  shallow-water  deposits  of  sands  and  gravels 
th  some  mud  ;  after  the  depth  has  reached  100  fathoms  these 
I  to  the  deep-sea  terrigenous  deposits,  consisting  of  a  variety 
ariously  coloured  in  different  parts.  As  we  get  deeper  these 
in  turn  displaced  by  globigerina  ooze,  which  passes  into 
ooze  after  2,500  fathoms,  and  eventually  the  widespread  red 
;  the  place  of  this. 

fication  of  Lakes. — Lakes  may  be  classified  in  several  ways; 
le  best  is  the  following :  ( l )  lakes  formed  by  subterranean 
ts  ;  (2)  lakes  caused  by  irregularities  in  the  deposition  of 
I  accumulations  ;  (3)  lakes  caused  by  the  accumulation 
ier  across  the  channel  of  a  stream ;  (4)  lakes  resulting  from 

of  Origin  of  Lakes. — The  differences  of  opinion  which  are 
in  the  chapter  are  not  easily  summarised.     The  student  must 

•  that  while  one  school  of  geological  thought  attributes  a  very 
of  the  work  of  the  formation  of  lake  basins  to  the  eroding 

ice,  another  equally  important  school  explains  it  by  a  reference 

movements  and  other  causes. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  VH. 

(i)  How  are  the  deposits  known  as  **  Diatomaceous  ooze"  an 
**  Radiolarian  ooze  "  respectively  formed  ? 

(2)  How  has  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  oceanic  waters  i 
different  depths  been  determined  ?  What  are  the  chief  sources  of  ern 
in  such  observations  ? 

(3)  How  has  the  temperature  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean  bet 
determined  ?  State  what  you  know  of  the  temperature  of  the  oces 
at  different  depths. 

(4)  Describe  the  following  :-  - 
(a)  Globigerina  ooze. 

(d)  Radiolarian  ooze. 
{c)  Diatomaceous  ooze. 
{d)  Red  clay. 
Stating  in  each  case  under  what  conditions  the  materials  are  found. 

(5)  What  are  some  of  the  objections  to  using  simply  a  line  with 
heavy  weight  at  one  end  to  determine  oceanic  depths  ? 

(6)  Explain  the  reason  of  the  constant  filling  up  of  lakes.     Sta 
the  theories  that   have   been  proposed  to  account  for   the   origin 
lakes. 

(7)  How  have  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  the  nature  of  the  oce 
bottom,  and  the  temperature  and  chemical  composition  of  ocean-wat 
at  different  depths  been  ascertained  ? 

(8)  How  have  samples  of  ocean-water  been  obtained  from  varic 
depths,  and  in  what  respects  have  they  been  found  to  differ  from  o 
another  ? 

(9)  What  do  you  know  concerning  the  waters  of  the  deepest  parts 
the  ocean  as  regards — 

{a)  Temperature, 

(d)  Density, 

(r)  Composition, 

{d)  The  organisms  living  in  them  ? 

(10)  Give  a  general  account  of  the  distribution  of  what  are  known 
abysmal  deposits. 

(11)  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  deposit  whi 
occurs  at  the  greatest  depths  in  the  ocean  ? 

(12)  What  do  you  know  of  the  chemical  composition  of  globigeri 
ooze  ?    Give  as   fully  as  you  can  the  nature   of  globigerina  and 
place  in  the  organic  world. 

(13)  What  are  "manganese  nodules,"  and  how  have  they  probal 
been  formed  ? 

(14)  Enumerate  any  oceanic  deposits  which  are  composed  of  sili< 
How  and  by  what  organic  forms  have  such  deposits  been  secreted. 

(15)  What  geological  formations  have  probably  existed  in  a  forff 
age  as  oceanic  deposits  ?  Give  the  evidence  on  which  such  a  suppositi 
is  based. 

(id)  How  have  specimens  of  the  su\)s\jai\c»is»  conc^vw^  \}cv^  ot^^-axv  ftc 
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been  obtained?  Describe  the  improvements  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  effected  in  sounding  apparatus. 

(17)  Explain  briefly  the  changes  which  are  noticed  in  the  nature  of 
the  materials  on  the  ocean  floor  as  we  pass  from  a  coast  line  to  mid- 
ocoin.     Account  for  such  alterations  as  well  as  you  can. 

{18)  Certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  abysmal  clays  are  said  to  he 
of  extra-terrestial  origin.  Describe  such  components  both  as  regards 
their  physical  properties  and  chemical  composition. 

(19)  IIow  is  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  at  great 
depths  ascertained  ? 

{20)  What  do  you  know  of  the  distribution  of  temperatures  in  the 
surface  waters  of  different  latitudes  ? 

(21)  Where  in  the  ocean  at  depths  of  (a)  icx)  fathoms,  {d)  200 
fathoms,  {c)  5cx)  fathoms,  (d)  8c»  fathoms  would  you  find  the  warmest 
water,  and  where  the  coldest  ? 

(22)  What  do  you  know  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  in  different  latitudes. 

(23)  What  causes  are  at  work  causing  modifications  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  oceanic  waters  at  different  depths  ? 

(24)  What  do  you  know  concerning  the  marine  formations  which 
contain  glauconite,  and  the  method  of  their  formation  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII 
SEAS  {Co7itinued), — the  tides 

General  Observations.— The  most  casual  observ 
have  noticed  when  at  the  sea  side  that  during  every  da 
are  what  are  known  as  "  two  high  waters "  and  tw( 
waters."  The  former  phenomena  he  must  have  hearc 
"  high  tides,"  and  the  latter,  "  low  tides."  Moreover,  w 
height  of  the  water  is  on  the  increase,  or  when  low  tide  i: 
place  to  high  tide,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  cone 
things  as  a  flood  tide  ;  whereas  when  the  high  tide  h 
reached  and  the  height  of  the  water  is  becoming  g] 
lower — as  the  low  tide  is  approached — we  have  the  state  c 
constituting  the  ebb  tide. 

But  if  our  imaginary  observer  is  not  content  with  these 
observations,  and  takes  notice  of  the  times  at  which  h 
occurs  on  several  successive  days,  he  will  be  struck  v 
fact  that  the  time  of  high  tide  on  any  one  day  is  nearly 
later  than  on  the  immediately  preceding  day.  More  exa 
disparity,  he  will  find,  is  fifty-one  minutes,  a  fact  which  \ 
the  reader  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  verif 
himself.  Thus,  if  it  is  high  water  anywhere,  say,  at  Londoi 
or  Liverpool,  at  6  o'clock  to-night,  it  will  be  high  watei 
p.m.  to-morrow.  At  some  places  the  rise  and  fall  of  tl 
is  recorded  by  means  of  a  tide  gauge.  The  accom 
diagram  (Fig.  54)  shows  the  record  of  a  tide  gauge 
Queen's  Dock,  Glasgow  for  seven  successive  days. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  the  student  who  has  con* 

such  observations  as  these  begins  to  notice  other  occi 

which  seem,  in  some  way,   to  be   intimately  related  y 

tidal  phenomena.     He  will  find  \\\^X  vVe^  y£\ooxv,  Va^a., 
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given  part  of  the  earth  when  the  moon  was  on  the  meridian  of 
that  place.  But  owing  to  the  actual  existence  of  disturbing 
causes  the  tides  really  occur  neither  directly  under  the  moon 
nor  at  the  anti-meridian  passage,  but  at  various  intervals  after 
the  moon's  meridian  passage,  and  hence  we  get  the  establish- 
ment of  ports. 

Differential  Nature  of  the  Attraction  exerted  by 

the  Moon  and  Sun. — Referring  again  to  our  illustration 

(Fig.  56)  the  student  must  clearly  understand,  before  proceeding, 

that  it  is  not  the  attraction  of  the  moon  for  the  earth  and  the 

waters  covering  it  as  a  whole  which  causes  the  tidal  wave.     The 

tide-generating    cause  is  found  in  the  difference  between  the 

greater  attractive  force  at  a  and  that  at  the  centre  of  the  earth 

E,  on  the  one  hand  ;   and  the  difference  between  the  greater 

attractive  force  at  E  and  that  at  ^,  on  the  other.     The  same 

important  fact  holds  true  for  the  attractive  force  exerted  by  the 

sun.    Moreover,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  moon  is  a  more 

potent  tide  producer  than  the  sun.     This  differential  attraction 

ixi  the  case  of  the  moon  is  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the 

sun.    The  comparison  of  the  differential  influence  of  the  moon 

wth  that  of  the  sun  is  interesting  as  well  as  important,  and  we 

therefore  give  it  at  some  length. 

Comparison  of   Differential  Attraction  of  Moon 
CUid  Sun. — Let  the  unit  of  length  be  the  radius  of  the  earth. 

Then, 
I^istance  of  sun  from  earth's  centre  =  23,442  terrestrial  radii 

=  23,442  units  of  length. 
I^istance  of  moon  from  earth's  centre  =        60  terrestrial  radii 

=         60  units  of  length. 
Let  the  unit  of  mass  be  the  mass  of  the  earth — 
Then, 

Mass  of  sun      =  332,000  units  of  mass 
Mass  of  moon  =  '0123  unit  of  mass. 

h( — E — )y ->59  terrestrial  radii ->M. 

If  E  in  the  line  above  represent  the  earth,  //  and  /  two  points 
on  opposite  sides,  and  M  the  moon,  we  have 

Differential  attraction  of  moon  —  M  — 

==  attractive  force  at/-  attractive  force  at  /i. 

u  2. 
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Applying  Newton's  law  of  gravitation, 

.^^       .     c  mass  of  moon  x  mass  of  earth 

Attractive  force  =  — -r^. z ^= rs — 

(distance  between  taem)^ 

we  get,  ^ ' 

Differential  attraction  of  moon  =  M  = 

_  '0123  X  I  _  '0123  X  I 

""      (59)^  ~  (61  )2     • 

Because  the  distance  fh  —  2  terrestrial  radii 

=  2  units  of  length. 
Similarly, 

Differential  attraction  of  sun  =  8  = 

332,000  X  I  _  332,000  X  I 

(23,441)^  (23,443)^  ' 


Then, 


and 


from  which 


Differential  attraction  of  sun    _  S 
Differential  attraction  of  moon      M  * 

332,000  _   332,000 

s  ^  (23,441)'-^    (23,443)^^ 

M  -0123  _  •0123 

, ,-  =  -  (nearly). 

M      5 


That  is  to  say,  the  tide-producing  effect  of  the  moon  is  about 
two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sun. 

Spring  and  Neap  Tides.— If  the  reader  has  understood  the 
way  in  which  the  moon  causes  the  tidal  wave,  he  will  probabl) 
have  surmised  that  as  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  earth 
are  at  various  seasons  exactly  analogous  with  those  of  the  moor 
and  earth,  the  sun,  too,  ought  to  produce  tides.  This  is  th( 
case.  Were  there  no  moon,  the  effect  of  the  sun's  attractioi 
would  be  similarly  felt  in  the  formation  of  a  tide  wave,  which 
as  we  shall  see  more  fully  later,  would  not  be  anything  like  a 
pronounced  as  the  one  caused  by  the  moon.  There  are  thu 
four  sets  of  tides  : — 

Lunar  Tide.  Solar  Tide. 

Anti-lunar  Tide.  N.TvXv'5.o\ax  Tvijfe.. 
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The  expression  anti-tide  is  used  to  signify  the  tide  on  the  side 
of  the  earth  away  from  the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  solar 
tides  coincide  with  the  lunar  tides,  so  that  the  effects  are  super- 
imposed, we  have  Spring  Tides.  When  the  crests  of  the  two  tidal 
waves  are  as  fer  apart  as  possible  we  get  Neap  Tides. 

The  height  of  high  water  and  the  fall  of  low  water  arc  not 
always  the  same.  Shortly  after  new  and  full  moon  high  water 
is  higher  and  low  water  lower  than  usual.  These  constitute 
what  we  have  already  referred  to  as  Spring  Tides.  On  the  days 
following  the  first  and  last  quarters,  the  difference  between 
the  height  of  high  and  low  water  is  little  more  than  half  as  much 
as  at  Spring  Tides.  These  tides,  where  the  range  is  unusally 
small,  are  the  Neap  Tides.    As  we  have  observed  these  monthly 


Fig.  58.— Condilions  for  Spring  Tides. 

due  to  the  combination  ot  the  attractions  of  the 
moon  and  sun  upon  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  We  have,  in  fact, 
the  following  condition  of  things,  which  Figs.  58  and  59  make 
very  clear  :— 

Spring  Tide  =  Lunar  tide  +  Solar  tide 

=  S  +         2  =7 

Neap  Tide  =  Lunar  tide  -  Solar  tide 

5  ~  2  =3 

Other  Varmtiona.— The  heights  of  the  tides  vary  with  the 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  with  reference  to  the  earth's 
equator,  as  well  as  with  the  distances  of  these  bodies  from  the 
Mith.  The  heights  are  greatest  when  the  sun  and  tnoon  a.\e. 
.  nearest  the  earti  and  ijearesf  to  the  plane  of  the  earici's  e(\via.\.o\- 
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The  highest  tides  occur  when  the  moon  is  in  perigee  (neare 
earth)  and  near  the  equator,  that  is,  at  the  equinoxes,  in  ^ 
and  September*  The  lowest  tides  occur  at  the  solstices,  in 
and  December,  when  the  sun  is  farthest  away  from  the  eq 
and  the  moon  is  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  earth 
is,  in  apogee,  at  the  same  time.  The  former  are  the  equin 
tides^  and  the  latter  the  solsticial  tides. 

Around  the  British  Islands  the  two  tides  in  a  day 
practically  the  same  height  at  any  particular  place,  but  in 
parts  of  the  world  one  tide  is  much  higher  than  the  other. 


Attraction  •/ 
the  MObN 


d 


Fig.  59. — Conditions  for  Neap  Tides. 


difference  is  known  as  diurnal  inequality^  and  it  is  caused 
moon  being  sometimes  north,  and  sometimes  south  of  the  ec 
The  Nature  of  Tide  Waves.— In  our  chapter  on 
Motion  we  have  given  a  general  description  of  the 
of  waves  in  different  media,  including  water  waves.  W 
there  seen  that  a  wave  motion  in  water  does  not  imply  tl 
water  moves  bodily  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  th< 
is  travelling.  The  water  does  not  move  bodily  at  all,  ead 
constituent  particles  goes  througlcv  t\\e  cycle  of  movements 
we  have  there  described.     A.  wave  *\s  oxAy  V\ve^  moXAoxv  oS.  ? 
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As  we  have  seen  in  the  experiment  with  water  in  a  trough  (p. 
55)  the  combination  of  equal  and  oppositely  moving  waves  pro- 
duces a  stationary  wave.  The  same  thing,  too,  was  shown  by 
experiments  described  in  Chapter  IV. 

We  may  thus  define  tides  in  the  words  of  Lord  Kelvin  as 
^motions  of  water  upon  the  earth  due  to  the  attractions  of  the 
sun  and  moon^ 

Effects  of  Wind  and  Atmospheric  Pressure  upon 
Tides. — As  is  well  known  the  wind  produces  ripples  and  waves 
of  every  size  in  the  waters  of  seas  and  lakes.  It  also  heaps  up 
the  water  in  the  direction  towards  which  it  blows  and  drags  the 
water  along  the  surface  from  one  side  of  the  ocean  to  the  other, 
and  so  causes  currents.^ 

The  height  of  the  tide  is  considerably  affected  by  the  wind, 
and  a  direct  connection  has  been  traced  between  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  variation  in  the  height  of  the  tides 
of  the  British  Isles. 

Atmospheric  pressure  also  influences  the  height  of  the  tides. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  variation  of  half  an  inch  from  the 
average  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  causes  a  difference  of  fifteen 
inches  in  the  height  of  the  tide.  In  those  cases,  therefore, 
where  the  tidal  range  is  small,  it  is  quite  possible  for  changes  of 
atmospheric  pressure  to  completely  nullify  the  tides. 

Heights  and  Breadths  of  Waves.  Comparison  of 
Tidal  and  Wind  Waves.— 


Tidal  Waves. 

Caused  by  attraction  of  sun 
and  moon. 

The  whole  of  the  ocean 
water,  from  surface  to 
bottom,  is  affected. 


Height  in  the  open  ocean 
about  3  feet. 

Length  is  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth. 


Wind  Waves. 

Caused  by  friction   of  the 

wind. 
Only   the    water  near  the 

surface   is   affected,   and 

the    movement    is    quite 

insensible  at  a  depth  of 

100  feet. 
Height  from  that  of  a  ripple 

up  to  about  60  feet. 
Length  is  never  more  than 

half  a  mile. 


^  See  P/ijysio£rapAy/or  Beginners^  p.  252. 
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Tidal  Waves. 

Theoretical  velocity  is  1,050 
miles  per  hour.  Actual 
velocity  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  700  miles  per 
hour. 

Travel  in  a  constant  direc- 
tion at  any  particular 
place. 


Wind  Waves, 

Velocity  is  never  more  than 
80  miles  per  hour,  and 
on  the  average  about  40 
miles  per  hour. 

Travel  in  all  directions. 


Co-tidal  Lines. — The  tidal  wave  does  not  travel  across  the 
ocean  with  its  theoretical  velocity.  The  varying  depths  of  the 
water,  the  friction  with  the  bottom,  and  other  disturbing  causes 
make  this  impossible.  But  though  its  velocity  alters  from  place 
to  place,  the  time  of  high  tide  will  be  exactly  the  same  at  many 
stations.  If  we  join  in  all  such  places  where  high  tide  occurs 
at  the  same  time,  we  shall  cover  the  map  with  co-tidal  lines, 
which  we  may  define  as  lines  showing  contemporary  tides.  The 
maps  of  the  co-tidal  lines  of  the  world  (Fig.  60)  and  of  the 
British  Isles  (Fig.  61)  show  the  form  which  these  lines  take. 
By  means  of  them  we  can  trace  the  course  of  the  tidal  wave 
round  the  world.  This  path  is,  owing  to  the  deflections  pro- 
duced by  the  land  masses,  by  no  means  as  simple  and  direct  as 
the  imaginary  tidal  wave  which  we  have  described  as  occurring 
under  the  theoretical  conditions  of  a  water-covered  globe.  Sup- 
pose a  parent  wave  to  start  at  12  o'clock  noon  in  the  middle  of 
the  South  Pacific.  It  reaches  New  Zealand  and  Kamtchatka 
about  eight  hours  later,  combines  with  a  tide  started  by  the 
moon  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  arrives  off  South  Africa  at  noon 
on  the  following  day.  Here  it  combines  with  the  lunar  tide 
raised  in  the  Atlantic,  and  twelve  hours  later  the  wave  reaches 
North  America.  At  about  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  the  wave  arrives  at  the  British  Isles. 

Courses  of  Tidal  Waves  round  the  British  Islands. 
— At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  days  of  new  and  full 
moon,  the  tidal  wave  which  has  come  up  the  Atlantic  has  simul- 
taneously reached  the  entrance  to  St.  George's  Channel  in  the 
south  and  the  entrance  to  the  Irish  Sea  from  the  North  Sea  in 
the  north,  having  been  broken  into  two  waves  by  the  Irish 
Coast.      The  remainder  of  the  ')0UYxve^  c^xv  \>^  iOk\n.^^^  ixovsw 
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Fig.  6 1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  waves  approach  each 
other,  finally  to  meet  and  blend  in  the  middle  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  part  of  the  course  still  remaining  has  thus  been 
described  ^ : — 

"  The  velocity  of  the  waves  being  thus  checked,  the  blended 
waters  are  diffused  over  the  flat  areas  of  Morecambe  Bay, 
Solway  Firth,  and  the  entrances  to  the  Ribble  and  Mersey,  and 
there  they  conspire  with  the  rivers  in  producing  the  vast  sand 
banks  peculiar  to  these  localities.  The  same  waves  also  bring 
high  water  to  the  east  coast  of  Ireland.  The  waters,  on  leaving, 
again  betake  themselves  to  the  entrances  of  the  channels  from 
which  they  started,  and  there  help  to  build  up  another  advancing 
wave,  which  goes  through  the  same  circuit,  and  so  on  continually. 
But  all  this  while  the  main  body  of  the  tide  wave  has  proceeded 
onwards  towards  the  Arctic  regions,  the  portions  we  have  con- 
sidered being  merely  its  margins.  In  like  manner,  also,  the 
English  Channel  has  been  traversed  by  another  branch  of  the 
same  derivative  tide  wave,  which  meets  at  or  near  the  Straits  of 
Dover  another  tide  wave  which  has  circulated  round  the  north 
of  Scotland  and  down  the  North  Sea,  having  started  froni  the 
main  body  of  the  tide  in  the  Atlantic  at  a  period  twelve  hours 
earlier." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  noticed  that  when  it  is 
high  water  at  the  entrances  of  the  Irish  Sea,  it  is  low  water  in 
the  middle  of  that  sea  and  vice  versa.  Hence  the  level  of  the 
waters  oscillates  with  a  kind  of  sea-saw  motion,  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  sea-saw  which  crosses  St.  George's  Channel 
opposite  Courtown  there  is  little  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide.  This 
line  is  called  a  nodal  line  or  hinge  of  the  tide.  There  is  anothei 
nodal  line  north  of  Belfast.  Similarly  nodal  lines  occur  in  the 
North  Sea  and  in  the  English  Channel. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  the  motion  of  a  tidal  wave,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  mass  of  water  of  which  the  wave  is  com- 
posed has  this  velocity.  The  motion  of  the  tidal  wave  is  only  a 
particular  instance  of  undulatory  motion,  a  motion  of  a  form 
As  we  have  before  insisted,  a  ship,  for  instance,  floating  upon 
the  sea  is  not  carried  forward  by  the  progressive  waves,  but 
simply  rises  and  falls  as  they  advance  and  retire. 

^  An  Eie/nentary  Treatise  on  the  T'xdez.    B'v  Jaxues  Pearson,  M.A. 


Tic  6i.—Thr  Coam  of  tie  Th\3.\  Wave  near  ihe  llrU\*h  l^Vt*.     T\«  t^uw.«-A(. 
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Peculiarities  of  the  Tides  of  British  Isles. — Tides  are 
simpler  round  these  countries  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  little  diurnal  inequality  (p.  i66)  in  the  height 
of  the  tide,  and  many  minor  effects  which  are  evidenced  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  here  insignificant.  We  have,  how- 
ever, good  examples  of  interference  of  waves ;  e.g.^  on  the 
south  coast,  in  the  western  part  the  tide  rises  about  1 5  feet,  but 
as  it  travels  eastwards,  the  range  becomes  less  until  about 
Poole  it  is  6  feet.  Further  east,  it  increases  until  it  reaches  a 
maximum  at  Hastings,  where  it  is  as  much  as  24  feet  and  then 
again  diminishes.  These  results  are  due  to  the  reflection  which 
the  tidal  waves  undergo  by  the  French  coast,  so  that  the  main 
wave  coming  up  the  English  Channel  and  this  reflected  wave 
interfere  with  one  another.  At  Portland  there  is  little  rise  and 
fall  of  the  water,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  occurrence  at 
this  place  of  a  node,  or  point  where  two  waves  destroy  one 
another  (see  p.  56). 

Effects  produced  on  the  Motions  of  the  Earth  and  Moon  by 
Tidal  Action. — We  have  seen  that  the  differential  attraction  exerted 
by  the  moon  upon  the  ocean  waters  and  our  solid  globe  causes  a  hump 
of  water  to  exist  under  the  moon  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth. 
If  the  moon  revolved  round  the  earth  in  the  same  time  that  the  earth 
takes  to  make  a  complete  rotation,  the  projection  would  always  have 
the  same  position.  But  since  the  earth  rotates  under  the  water  pulled 
into  a  heap  by  the  moon,  a  tidal  wave  is  produced.  There  is  thus  a 
drag  on  the  earth  as  it  rotates,  which  tends  to  decrease  the  rotational 
velocity  and  therefore  to  increase  the  length  of  the  day.  Ages  ago,  the 
day  was  only  three  or  four  hours  long,  and  the  tidal  action  of  the  moon 
has  increased  it  to  the  present  value.  In  those  days  the  earth  and  moon 
were  very  close  together  ;  the  revolution  of  the  latter  took  place  in 
exactly  the  same  time  as  a  rotation  of  the  former,  in  fact  the  two  bodies 
moved  as  if  they  were  rigidly  connected  face  to  face.  As  the  day  in- 
creased in  length  the  month  increased  also.  A  condition  was  eventu- 
ally reached  when  the  moon  revolved  once  in  twenty-nine  terrestrial 
rotations.  At  the  present  time  the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth  in 
274  days.  The  month  and  the  day  will  in  the  future  tend  towards 
equality  of  length,  and  finally  will  be  equal  to  one  another.  When  this 
happens  the  month  and  the  day  will  be  fifty-seven  times  as  long  as  the 
day  as  we  now  know  it.  To  sum  up,  by  tidal  action  the  velocity  of  the 
earth's  motion  of  rotation  is  being  constantly  decreased,  and  the  moon's 
motion  is  being  accelerated.  The  moon's  distance  also  tends  to 
decrease.  The  total  tendency  is  to  increase  the  length  of. the  day  and 
the  month  as  we  now  know  them. 
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General  Tennant,  in  presenting  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astrono- 
mical Society  to  Professor  Darwin  in  1892,  summed  up  some  of  the 
results  that  had  been  obtained  as  to  the  evolution  of  worlds  by  tidal 
action.  Referring  to  Professor  Darwin's  memoirs  on  the  subject  of 
ddal  evolution,  he  remarked  :  **  It  was  shown  to  l)e  probable  that  the 
moon  was  detached  from  the  earth  when  the  latter  had  contracted  to 
nearly  its  present  dimensions,  and  that  the  present  magnitude  of  the 

lanar  orbit  is  a  direct  result  of  tidal  interaction Initially  the  two 

bodies,  are  rotating  as  a  rigid  body  :  the  day  and  the  month  are  the 
same :  the  earth  always  turns  the  same  face  to  the  moon,  and  the  moon 
to  the  earth  ;  and  they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  juxtaposition.  This 
configuration,  however,  being  one  of  maximum  energy,  is  essentially 
unstaUe,  and  the  two  bodies  would  gradually  separate,  the  rotations  of 
both  being  retarded,  but  that  of  the  smaller  much  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  larger.  Under  certain  conditions,  indeed,  the  diminution  of 
rotation  of  the  smaller  might  so  far  keep  pace  with  its  recession  that  the 
habit  of  always  turning  the  same  face  to  it  might  be  sensibly  retained 
throughout  ;  and  in  the  case  of  our   moon,    this  habit  was  probably 

Suired  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  earth.     But  with  the  present 
ly  it  would  be  different.     The  tides  raised  in  it  by  the  gradually 
receding  satellite  would  indeed  retard  its  rotation ;  but  for  some  time 
the  enlarging  of  the  orbit  of  the  satellite  would  increase  its  period  of 
revolution  much  more  rapidly,  so  that  the  number  of  days  in  a  month 
(adopting  the  specific  terms  of  our  own  system)  would  increase  from  the 
initial  unity,  but  not  indefinitely.     After   reaching  a  maximum  they 
would  again  diminish  to  unity,  and  we  should  ultimately  reach  a  stage 
when  the  earth  and  moon  were  rotating  as  a  rigid  l)ody,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other.     The  tidal  interaction  of  the  two 
would  be  exhausted^  and  the  configuration  would  be  now  one  of  mini- 
mum energy  and  therefoire  stable.     From  this  ]>()int  their  history  would 
be  concerned  with  the  action  of  the  sun  and  other  external  bodies.  .  .  . 
Professor  Darwin  has  traced  the  history  of  the  earth-moon  system  l>ack- 
wards  from  its  present  configuration  towards  that  of  maximum  energy 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  viscous  earth,    and   he  obtains  the  surprising 
result  that  the  internal  tidal  friction  of  such  a  viscous  earth  would  Ixj 
sufficient  to  explain  the  present  recession  of  the  moon,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  separated  from  an  earth  of  nearly  the  present  dimensions. 
He  calculated  the  law  of  change  of  the  day,  the  month,  and  the  moon's 
mean  distance  at  the  present  time,  and  thus  reduced   i;)revious  con- 
comitant values  of  the  day,  the  month,  and  the  moon's  mean  distance. 
He  finds  that  the  number  of  days  in  a  month,  after  increasing   slightly 
for  a  time,  diminishes  as  we  go  backwards  (for  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing subsidiary  results  is  that  our  earth  and  moon  have  at  the  present 
time  passed  through  that  configuration   referred    to  above  where  the 
number  of  days  in  a  month  is  a  maximum),  and  at  the  same  time  the 
'distance  of  the  moon  decreases.     But  the  imjwrtant  point  discovered  by 
Professor  Darwin  is  that  when  the  day  is  as  long  as  the  month  the  moon 
has  nearly  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  we  know  it.     The  fcjllow- 
ing  table  shows  the  course  of  the  changes  as  we  look  ba.ck>Na.\d  IxwcvVW 
present  time. 
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Sidereal 

Moon's  dis- 

Time in 

day  in 

Moon's  sidereal 

Number  of 

tance  in 

millions 

mean  solar 

period  in  mean 

days  in  a 

terms  of  the 

of  years. 

hours. 

solar  days. 

month. 

earth's  radius. 

O'OO 

2393 

27-32 

27-40 

60-4 

4630 

15-50 

18-62 

28-83 

46-8 

5660 

9-92 

8-17 

19-77 

27-0 

56-80 

7-83 

3*59 

II-OI 

15-6 

56-81 

6-75 

1-58 

5-62 

9-0 

5-60 

023 

i-oo 

IS 

"  In  the  table  given  above  the  effects  of  solar  tidal  friction  have  been 
practically  neglected  soon  after  leaving  the  present  configuration.  For 
as  we  go  backwards  the  approach  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  would  pro- 
duce a  rapid  increase  of  the  lunar  tides  with  reference  to  the  solar.  But 
as  we  approach  the  limiting  configuration  it  is  obvious  that,  though  the 
tides  raised  in  each  body  are  large,  the  mutual  tidal  friction  becomes 
small,  and  ultimately  vanishes  when  the  two  bodies  rotate  as  a  rigid 
body.  The  solar  tidal  can,  therefore,  not  be  neglected  near  this  limiting 
configuration.  On  examination  it  is  found  that  the  effects  of  the  solar 
tide  would  be  slight  save  at  the  most  remote  period.  On  the  whole,  the 
effect  of  tidal  friction  would  Idc  to  retard  (looking  backwards)  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  month  and  day,  so  that  they  would  not  reach  equality 
until  each  was  reduced  to  about  2  or  2^  hours,  instead  of  5  hours  36 
minutes,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  two  bodies  would  be  nearly  in  contact, 
instead  of  there  being  even  the  small  separation  shown  in  the  last  line 
of  the  table." 


Chief  Points  of  Chapter  VIII. 

Tidal  Movements. — Twice  a  day  the  waters  of  the  ocean  rise  and 
fall  in  height.  Two  high  tides  and  two  low  tides  occur  in  general  in 
the  interval  between  two  successive  meridian  passages  of  the  moon. 
The  length  of  a  lunar  day  being  24  h.  50  m.,  the  tides  are,  on  the 
average,  50  m.  later  every  day. 

Spring  and  Neap  Tides.— The  highest  tides  occur  near  the  times 
of  new  and  full  moon,  and  the  lowest  when  the  moon  is  in  quadrature. 
In  the  former  case,  the  moon  and  sun  act  together,  and  in  the  latter 
they  act  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  high  lunar  tide  corresponds  to  the 
low  solar  tide,  and  the  height  of  water  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  effects. 

The  Establishment  of  a  Port  is  the  interval  between  the  time  of 
high  water  and  the  immediately  preceding  meridian  passage  of  the 
moon. 

The  Range  of  the  Tides  is  the  difference  between  the  average 
height  of  high  and  low  water  ;  it  is  small  in  the  open  sea,  but  increases 
in  a  converging  gulf  which  opens  in  the  direction  of  the  tidal  wave.  In 
a  tidal  river  which  contracts  rapidly  the  tidal  range  increases  from  the 
mouth  to  the  source,  but  if  the  river  narrows  slowly  the  range  decreases. 
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Tides  are  Waves,  and  the  particles  of  water  do  not  move  bodily, 
but  merely  rise  and  fall  in  consequence  of  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  Around  the  coast  of  the  British  Isles  are  several  places,  e,g.y 
Portland,  where  the  tidal  range  is  very  small  on  account  of  waves  inter- 
fering with  one  another. 

Tides  of  the  British  Isles. — The  tidal  wave  from  the  Atlantic  is 
broken  into  two  by  the  Irish  coast,  and  the  two  waves  meet  in  the 
middle  of  the  Irish  Sea.  A  wave  which  goes  up  the  English  Channel 
is  met  near  the  Straits  of  Dover  by  another  wave  which  has  been  round 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  down  the  North  Sea.  This  wave  is  12  hours 
older  than  the  one  it  meets. 

Co-Tidal  Lines  show  contemporary  tides,  or  places  where  high 
tide  occurs  at  the  same  hour. 

Tidal  Bores  are  produced  by  the  tidal  wave  meetipg  a  swiftly- 
flowing  river  discharging  into  a  funnel-shajjed  estuary  with  wide  mouth. 
Great  tidal  bores  occur  on  the  Tsien-tang-Kiang,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  on  the  Severn. 


Questions  on  Chapter  VIII. 

(i)  The  sun's  attraction  at  the  earth's  surface  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  moon,  yet  the  moon  is  the  more  important  agent  in  pro- 
ducing tides.     State  the  exact  reason  of  this. 

(2)  Give  an  account  of  Professor  George  Darwin's  researches  on  the 
effects  produced  on  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon  by  tidal  action. 

(3)  What  is  the  difference  between  spring  tides  and  neap  tides  ? 
What  determines  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  spring  tides  and  neap 
tides? 

(4)  State  why  the  moon's  influence  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  in 
causing  the  tides. 

(5)  Describe  the  causes  of  the  tides. 

(6)  What  facts  show  that  the  moon  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  tides  ? 

(7)  Describe  some  simple  observations  which  point  to  a  connection 
between  the  moon  and  the  tides. 

(8)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  "the  establishment  of  a  port." 

The  establishment  at  Aberdeen  is  i  h.  and  at  Bristol  7  h.  13  m.  If 
high  water  occurs  at  2.30  o'clock  at  Aberdeen,  what  time  will  it  occur 
at  Bristol  ? 

(9)  How  could  you  find  the  time  of  high  water  at  London  Bridge  if 
you  were  given  a  table  showing  when  the  moon  was  on  the  meridian,  and 
you  knew  that  the  "  establishment "  at  I^ondon  Bridge  was  i  h.  58  m.  ? 

(id)  Compare  tidal  waves  with  wind  waves. 

(ii)  Describe  in  general  terms  the  course  of  the  tidal  waves  around 
the  British  Isles. 

(12)  Mention  some  peculiarities  of  tidal  range  along  the  south  coast, 
and  explain  briefly  their  cause. 

(13)  Define  range  of  tide,  and  mention  a  place  in  the  British  Isles 
where  the  range  is  small  and  one  where  it  is  large. 
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(14)  What  is  a  tidal  bore,  and  what  are  the  conditions  which  lead  t 
its  production  ? 

(15)  Show,  by  numerical  means,  that  the  tide-raising  action  of  th 
moon  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sun. 

( 16)  How  is  it  that  there  are,  in  general,  two  high  waters  and  two  lo- 
waters  in  a  day  ? 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  EARTH'S  CRUST 

ROCK-FORMING     MINERALS 

Introduction. — The  study  of  the  earth's  crust  can  be  pur- 
sued from  many  points  of  view,  but  it  will  be  most  convenient 
for  our  purpose  to  commence  with  an  examination  of  the 
Diaterials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  most  cursory  inspec- 
fion  will  convince  the  student  that  these  materials  differ  widely 
'n  character  from  place  to  place.  In  one  district  he  may  find 
that  immediately  beneath  the  soil  there  occurs  a  great  stretch 
of  sandstone,  in  another  the  subjacent  material  is  clay,  or  in  a 
third  locality  chalk  may  occupy  a  similar  position.  All  these 
substances  and  many  others  are  referred  to  by  the  geologist 
under  the  general  term  rock.  This  expression  includes  all  those 
materials  which  help  to  build  up  the  earth's  crust ;  and  whether 
they  be  hard  or  soft,  compact  or  powdery,  it  matters  not  to  him. 
In  this  wide  sense  the  term  "  rock  "  includes  materials  of  such 
varying  hardness  and  compactness  as  sand,  mud,  chalk,  granite. 
Subjected  to  a  closer  examination,  rocks  are  soon  found  to  be 
complex  in  their  composition.  They  are  aggregates  of  other 
simpler  substances  to  which  the  name  mineral  has  been  given. 
To  the  mineralogist  a  viineral  is  a  natural  substance  with  a 
fairly  definite  chemical  composition  which  does  not  vary  from 
part  to  part  of  its  mass,  and  which  was  formed  without  the  help 
<^f  animals  or  plants.  Thus  in  the  case  of  some  pieces  of  gran- 
ite which  we  have  cited  as  an  instance  of  a  rock,  we  can  easily 
distinguish  three  minerals  present  in  it,  viz.,  c\uatU,  ox\.\\oc-Vjv.'5»vi,.^ 
^dmuscovite,  with  which  constituents  we  sV\a\\  de,2\  Ycvox^^viJ\^ 
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later.  In  the  hands  of  the  chemist,  however,  minerals  can,  wi 
a  few  exceptions  known  as  native  elements,  be  resolved  into  st 
simpler  substances,  chemical  elements ;  but  from  the  geologist 
standpoint  the  structure  and  composition  of  a  rock  is  satisfa 
torily  explained  when  he  can  enumerate  the  minerals  of  whi( 
it  is  composed  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  afrange 
Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  general  tendency 
modern  chemistry  is  to  show  that  the  chemical  elements  then 
selves  are  all  allotropic  forms  of  one  simple  form  of  matter,  tl 
molecules  of  which  are  arranged  differently  to  make  what  \ 
now  recognise  as  elements. 

Minerals. — A  complete  study  of  minerals  constitutes  tl 
science  of  Mineralogy  ;  but  with  the  object  of  becoming  a 
quainted  with  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  commone 
rock -forming  minerals  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  us,  in  th 
place,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  general  method  of  descri 
ing  a  mineral,  and  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  description 
these  common  minerals  which  we  must  regard  as  the  brici 
with  which  the  great  rock  masses  are  built.  To  fully  descril 
a  mineral  we  must  give  an  account  of  all  its  characteristic  pre 
perties,  which  description  will  include  such  facts  as  the  shap 
and  form  of  its  crystals,  if  it  is  crystalline,  />.,  not  only  it 
crystalline  system  but  information  as  to  whether  the  crystals  ar< 
long  or  short,  stout  or  slender,  whether  they  form  thick  or  thii 
tablets,  and  so  on  ;  or  the  surface  of  the  crystal  may  require « 
word  of  description  as  to  whether  it  is  rough  or  smooth,  plan( 
or  curved,  etc.  Sometimes  instead  of  assuming  a  definite  crys 
talline  shape  it  is  found  having  indeterminate  forms,  like,  e.g. 
stalactites  of  calcite,  or  nodules  of  malachite.  The  colour,  lustre 
hardness,^  specific  gravity,^  touch,  smell,  taste,  all  assist  tb 
mineralogist  in  distinguishing  one  mineral  from  another,  bu 
these  properties  are  not  equally  valuable.  While  hardness  an< 
specific  gravity  are  fairly  constant  for  a  given  mineral,  its  colou 
may,  owing  to  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  impurity,  var; 
between  very  wide  limits.  There  are  many  other  character 
which  sometimes  assist  in  the  recognition  of  a  mineral,  whicl: 
though  important  and  interesting  to  the  mineralogist,  are  nc 
immediately  valuable  to  us.  We  are  particularly  concerns 
with  those  properties  of  a  mmetaV  \N\v\e\v  exvable  us  to  recognis 

1  See  Physiography  for  Beginners^  v^.  9  mv^  i-^. 
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their  presence  in  rocks,  and  these  the  reader  will  best  become 
^miliar  with  by  a  careful  study  of  the  descriptions  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  of  those  minerals  which  are  most  abundantly  present 
in  the  chief  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  In  recent  years  a  great 
advance  in  the  study  of  rocks  has  been  made  by  their  examina- 
tion in  thin  slices  under  the  microscope.  The  behaviour  of 
minerals  under  these  circumstances  is  described  by  reference  to 
another  set  of  properties  altogether,  and  we  shall  also  have  to 
become  familiar  with  the  leading  facts  in  connection  with  this 
method  of  examination. 

Grystallog^phy. — Crystals  are  described  by  reference  to 
six  systems,  which  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
way  in  which  the  axes,  or  imaginary  lines  round  which  the 
crystal  is  built  up,  are  arranged.  These  systems  are  usually 
named  as  follows  — 


1.  Cubic 

2.  Tetragonal 


3.  Rhombic 

4.  Hexagonal 


5.  Monoclinic 

6.  Triclinic 


I.  Cudtc, — Crystals  belonging  to  this  system  have  three  axes  of  equal 
lenjgth,  all  intersecting  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  simplest 
solids  belonging  to  this  system  are  the  cube  with  six  faces  (Fig.  62, 


Fig.    62. — The    Crystallographic    Systems,     i,   2,    3,    Cubic ;    4,    5,    Tetragonal  ; 
6,  Rhombic  ;  7,  8,  9,  Hexagonal  ;  10,  Monoclinic  ;  11,  Triclinic.    (After  Geikie.) 


No.  i)and  the  octahedron  (Fig.  62,  No.  2)  with  eight.     Common  salt 
and  ^uoT-spai  both  commonly  occur  in  cubes  and  l\v^  ^\^xcvatA  vcv 
octahednu 


^  1 
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2.  Tetragonal. — In  this  system,  too,  there  are  three  axes  all  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  ;  but  instead' of  being  of  equal  length,  one  (the 
principal  or  vertical  axis)  is  either  shorter  or  longer  than  the  other  two 
lateral  axes,  which  are  of  the  same  length.  Fig.  62,  Nos.  4  and  5, 
shows  a  tetragonal  prism  and  a  tetragonal  pyramid.  The  number  of 
crystals  belonging  to  this  system  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  other  cases, 
but  we  can  instance  rutile  and  cassiterite  as  typical  examples. 

3.  Rhombic. — The  axes  of  the  rhombic  system  are  all  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  but  they  are  all  of  them  of  different  lengths.  We  shall 
consequently  have  forms  analogous  to  those  of  the  preceding  system 
known  by  such  names  as  rhombic  prism  and  rhombic  octahedron. 
Fig.  62,  No.  6,  is  an  example  of  a  rhombic  prism.  Hypersthene, 
enstatite,  and  bronzite,  which  we  shall  describe  under  the  ferro-magnesian 
silicates,  all  crystallise  in  this  system. 

4.  Hexagonal. — This  system  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its 
possession  of  four  axes.  Three  of  them,  the  lateral  axes,  are  of  equal 
lengths,  and  are  inclined  to  another  at  angles  of  60°,  and  all  of  them 
intersect  the  fourth,  or  vertical  axis,  at  right  angles.  Fig.  62,  Nos.  7, 
8,  9,  shows  some  typical  hexagonal  crystals.  Quartz  and  calcite  are 
two  common  minerals  which  crystallise  in  this  system. 

5.  Monoclinic. — The  three  axes  of  this  system  are  of  unequal  lengths. 
Regarding  one  of  them  as  the  principal  axis,  it  is  found  that  while  one 
of  the  remaining  lateral  axes  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis,  the 
other  is  inclined  to  it  obliquely.     Fig.  62,  No.  lo,  shows  a  crystal  of 
augite  which  can  be  taken  as  a  typical  monoclinic  crystal. 

6.  Triclinic. — The  axes,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  of  unequal 
lengths,  and  all  intersect  at  angles  which  are  not  right  angles.  It  is  the 
least  symmetrical  of  all  the  systems.  Fig.  62,  No.  11,  exhibits  a  crystal 
of  albite  (p.  179),  which  shows  the  general  characters  of  crystals  of  this 
system  very  well. 

Examination  of  Minerals  before  the  Blowpipe.— The 

behaviour  of  minerals  before  the  blowpipe,  a  simple  instrument 
with  which  we  shall  assume  our  reader  to  be  familiar,  provides 
the  mineralogist  with  an  excellent  means  of  recognising  them. 
Some  of  the  more  important  facts  observed  in  this  process  of 
identification  are  as  follows  :  (i)  its  fusibility,  (2)  the  colour  the 
mineral  imparts  to  the  flame,  (3)  the  colour  which  it  gives  to  a 
borax  bead,  (4)  the  changes  it  undergoes  when  heated  in  a  glass 
tube  closed  at  one  end.  (5)  its  behaviour  when  heated  on  char- 
coal.    We  shall  briefly  describe  each  of  these  reactions. 

Fusibility. — To  test  the  fusibility,  i.e.^  the  ease  or  difficulty 
with  which  a  mineral  melts,  it  is  sufficient  to  hold  a  small 
splinter  of  it  in  a  loop  of  platinum  wire,  and  to  test  whether  it 
will  melt  in  the  ordinary  flame  of  a  laboratory  burner,  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  melting  is  noticed  mlYvW^e.  ox  ^TcvaX^Xwxw^^.    U\t 
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is  infusible  under  this  degree  of  heating,  it  is  tried  in  the  blow- 
pipe flame,  and  the  extent  to  which  melting  occurs  is  noticed. 
A  scale  of  fusibilities  has  been  arranged  by  von  Kobell,  and  is 
very  commonly  used. 

EXPT.  23. — Try   the  fusibility  of   any   minerals    accessible   in   the 
manner  described  above. 

Flame  Colouration.  —  Certain  metallic  salts  are  easily 
volatilised,  and  the  volatile  product  has  the  power  of  imparting 
a  characteristic  colour  to  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  As  a 
rale,  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  are  the  most  volatile,  and  it  is 
consequently  customary  to  moisten  the  mineral  or  salt  to  be  ex- 
perimented upon  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  little  of  the  sub- 
stance so  moistened  is  then  picked  up  by  a  loop  on  clean 
platinum  wire,  and  introduced  into  the  lower  part  of  the  flame. 
Any  colouration  which  is  produced  will  be  most  marked  round 
the  upper  edges  of  the  flame,  and  is  best  observed  by  holding 
something  black  behind  the  flame.  The  most  easily  recognised 
flames  are  those  due  to  sodium  compounds,  which  give  rise  to  a 
golden-yellow  colouration  ;  potassium  compounds  to  a  violet, 
which  is,  however,  easily  masked  by  the  presence  of  sodium, 
and  it  is  customary  to  view  the  flame  through  a  piece  of  blue 
glass,  which  absorbs  the  colour  due  to  sodium,  and  transmits 
that  caused  by  the  potassium  compounds.  Copper  compounds, 
as  a  rule,  give  an  emerald-green  colour  to  the  flame,  but  the 
chloride  a  bright  blue.  Strontium  and  lithium  both  produce 
crimson  flames,  but  that  of  the  former  has  a  yellower  tinge. 
Other  substances  also  colour  the  flame,  but  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  books  on  Mineralogy  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  at  once  clear  that  any  mineral  which  gives  rise  to 
one  of  the  well-marked  flame  colourations  must  have  in  its 
composition  the  element  which  causes  such  a  colour. 

ExPT.  24. — Procure  specimens  of  common  salt,  nitre,  copper  sul- 
phate, strontium  nitrate,  and  use  them  to  colour  the  flame  of  a  laiK)rat()ry 
burner  in  the  manner  descril)e(l.  Be  careful  to  clean  the  platinum  wire 
after  each  experiment  by  di]^ping  it  into  a  test  tube  (jf  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  holding  it  in  the  flame,  repeating  the  operation  until  no 
colour  is  given  to  the  flame. 

Examination  on  Borax  Beads. — When  borax  is  heated 
before  the  blowpipe  it  swells,  gives  up  its  water  of  cr^'stallisa- 
tion,  and  fuses  to  a  clear  transparent  glass. 
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EXPT.  25. — Make  a  circular  loop  on  a  clean  piece  of  platinum  wire. 
Shake  some  powdered  borax  into  a  watch  glass.  Heat  the  loop  in  the 
blowpipe  flame,  and  plunge  it,  while  hot,  into  the  borax.  A  quantity  of 
borax  adheres  to  the  hot  ware ;  heat  this  again,  and  watch  the  formation 
of  the  borax  bead. 

If  a  small  piece  of  certain  metallic  oxides  is  introduced 
into  such  a  bead,  and  the  bead  is  heated  strongly,  it  is 
found  that  the  oxide  dissolves  in  the  glass,  and  colours  it  in  a 
characteristic  manner.  The  colour  often  alters  in  different 
parts  of  the  blowpipe  flame  ;  and  it  is  usual  to  distinguish  two 
parts  of  the  flame,  viz.,  the  outer  oxidising  zone  and  the  inner 
reducing  zone.  In  speaking  of  the  colour  any  substance  gives 
to  a  borax  bead,  therefore,  we  must  always  specify  the  flame  in 
which  it  has  been  heated.  Here,  again,  we  must  refer  to  some 
work  on  Mineralogy  for  detailed  information  as  to  the  colours 
produced  by  different  oxides. 

Ex  FT.  26. — Heat  a  little  copper  oxide,  or  any  compound  of  copper 
which  is  convenient,  on  a  borax  bead,  first  in  the  outer  zone,  and  note 
that  the  bead  is  green  while  hot,  and  changes  to  blue  when  cold.  Then 
heat  the  same  bead  in  the  inner  flame  for  some  minutes,  and  notice  that 
the  blue  colour  gives  place  to  a  dull  red,  due  to  metallic  copper.  If 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  producing  the  change  of  colour,  introduce  a 
minute  fragment  of  metallic  tin,  which  will  at  once,  by  aiding  the  re- 
ducing power  of  the  flame,  cause  the  change  to  take  place. 

Changes  produced  by  Heating  in  a  Closed  Glass 
Tube. — In  this  examination,  small  tubes  of  hard  glass  with  a 
bulb  on  the  end  are  used.  The  fragment  of  mineral  is  dropped 
into  the  bulb  without  soiling  the  tube,  which  must  be  of  such  a 
length  that  the  upper  parts  may  be  cold  while  the  bulb  is  quite 
hot.  The  observations  consist  in  noticing  whether  there  is  any 
evolution  of  gas  or  any  formation  of  a  sublimate.  A  sublimate 
is  formed  by  the  volatilisation  of  the  mineral  or  part  of  it,  and 
the  subsequent  condensation  of  the  vapour  on  the  cold  upper 
parts  of  the  tube. 

ExPT.  27. — In  such  a  bulb  as  above  described  heat  a  little  red  oxide 
t)f  mercury  and  notice  the  evolution  of  oxygen  and  the  sublimate  of 
metallic  mercury.  In  a  second  tube  heat  a  fragment  of  iron  pyrites,  and 
observe  the  sublimate  of  sulphur. 

Examination  on  Charcoal. — Several  experiments  are 
rnndc  with  the  mineral  on  charcoal.     It  is  usual,  however,  to 
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first  heat  it  in  the  oxidising  flame.  A  fragment  of  the  mineral  is 
placed  in  a  hole  scooped  out  of  the  charcoal,  and  heated  by 
directing  the  flame  over  the  fragment  to  the  charcoal  beyond. 
After  this  heating  has  been  continued  for  some  little  time,  it 
maybe  noticed  that  an  incrustation  has  been  formed  on  the 
cold  part  of  the  charcoal  just  beyond  the  portion  heated  by  the 
flame.  These  can  often  be  recognised  by  their  colour  ;  thus 
compounds  of  zinc  give  an  incrustation  which  is  yellow  when 
hot  and  white  when  cold.  In  the  case  of  white  incrustations  it 
Is  the  custom  to  drop  a  little  cobalt  nitrate  solution  upon  it,  and 
to  again  strongly  heat  in  the  outer  flame  for  four  or  five  minutes, 
when  in  some  cases  it  is  found  that  the  incrustation  has  become 
permanently  coloured.  For  instance,  had  the  zinc  incrustation 
mentioned  above  been  so  treated,  it  would  be  found  to  have 
assumed  a  bluish-green  hue. 

ExPT.  28.— Perform  the  experiment  of  heating  a  little  zinc  sulphate 
on  charcoal,  or  the  mineral  zinc  blende  will  do,  in  the  manner  described. 
Moisten  the  incrustation  formed  with  cobalt  nitrate,  and  heat  strongly 
again.    Notice  that  it  becomes  bluish-green. 

Many  minerals  which  contain  the  heavy  metals  when  heated 
on  charcoal  in  the  inner  reducing  flame  are  reduced  to  the 
metallic  condition.  Others  only  yield  a  metal  when  heated  in 
this  manner  with  sodium  carbonate,  which  by  its  easy  fusibility 
assists  the  reaction  very  much.  In  some  cases  the  globules  of 
metal  are  easily  recognised  in  the  melted  sodium  carbonate  ;  in 
other  cases  it  is  necessary  when  it  is  cold  to  scrape  olfif  the  resi- 
due in  which  no  metallic  globules  have  been  recognised,  and  to 
powder  it  in  a  mortar  and  add  water.  The  fine  particles  of 
carbon  are  washed  off",  and  the  flattened  metallic  globules  are 
seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mortar. 

ExPT.  29. — Heat  a  piece  ot  galena,  or  a  little  red  lead,  on  charcoal, 
in  the  inner  reducing  flame,  and  notice  the  formation  of  the  globules  of 
metallic  lead. 

Examination  of  Minerals  under  the  Microscope. 

The  Microscope.  —  The  instrument  used  in  examining 
minerals  differs  in  one  or  two  important  respects  from  an 
ordinary  microscope.  The  stage  is  carefully  graduated  in 
degrees,  etc.,  and  is  provided  with  a  vernier,  so  that  its  position 
may  be  defined  with  greater  accuracy.     It  is  prov\ded  wxXVv  VNCi 
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Nicol's  prisms  ;  ^  one,  called  the  polariser^  is  arranged  on  a 
swinging  arm  below  the  stage  ;  the  other,  known  as  the  analyser^ 
is  carried  by  a  brass  slide  which  can  be  pushed  in  and  out  of 
the  tube  in  which  it  is  arranged  above  the  objective.  Fig.  63 
shows  a  simple  petrological  microscope,  and  an  examination  of 
it  will  give  a  better  idea  of  its  construction  than  any  amount  of 
verbal  description. 

The  Preparation  of  Bock  Sections.— Though  isolated 
minerals  are  sometimes  subjected  to  microscopic  examination  it 
is  usually  when  they  are  aggregated  together  to  form  rocks  that 
this  mode  of  inspection  is  resorted  to.  A  slice  is  first  cut  from 
the  rock  by  means  of  a  lapidary's  wheel,  which  is,  however,  only 
possible  when  the  rock  is  possessed  of  some  degree  of  compact- 
ness and  hardness.  One  face  of  the  slice  is  then  ground  quite 
smooth  and  flat  by  means  of  emery  powder,  emery  flour,  rouge 
and  a  water  of  Ayr  stone  in  succession.  It  is  then  attached  by 
means  of  Canada  balsam  to  a  piece  of  glass,  and  the  other  side 
6f  the  slice  treated  to  the  same  process  of  grinding  and  polishing 
until  it  is  thin  enough  to  be  transparent.  The  thin  slice  is  then 
covered  with  a  very  thin  piece  of  glass,  which  is  also  glued  on 
with  Canada  balsam,  and  the  rock  section  is  ready  for  micro- 
scopic examination. 

Characters  of  Minerals  observed  under  the  Micro- 
scope.— We  can  only  pretend  to  give  the  roughest  outline  ot 
the  examination  of  the  constituent  minerals  of  a  rock  section 
under  the  microscope.  The  petrologist  takes  note,  amongst 
other  things,  of  the  external  contour  or  form  of  a  mineral. 
Sometimes,  though  by  no  means  always,  the  mineral  is  found  to 
be  bounded  by  clearly  defined  sides,  giving  it  a  well-marked 
shape,  which  can  often  be  recognised  as  a  section  of  some  well- 
known  crystalline  form.  In  determining  the  form  it  is  often 
very  desirable  to  determine  the  angle  between  adjacent  faces, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  rotating  stage  and  the  cross  wires  with 
which  the  eyepiece  is  provided  are  used. 

Other  marked  characters  which  assist  in  the  determination  of 
a  mineral  under  the  microscope,  and  which  are  spoken  of  as 
ifiter?ial  characters,  are  cleavage  cracks  and  enclosures  when 
they  occur.     Cleavage  cracks  are  as  a  rule  recognised  without 

^  A  description  of  the  construction  of  l^icoVs  pTv?.Tcv^xoTcvsk.TVvomb  of  calcite  will  be 
found  in  any  hook  on  Optics. 
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much  difficulty,  for  it  is  generally  along  them  that  decomposition 
begins.  While  some  minerals  hke  quartz  never  show  these 
cracks,  others  like  muscovite  have  them  very  well  developed. 
.  The  parallel  cleavage  lines  along  the  crystals  of  muscovite 
shown  in  the  section  of  granite  in  Fig.* 66  represent  the  inter- 
section of  the  plane  of  the  section  with  the  planes  along  which 
the  crystal  would  split  into  plates  in  the  manner  which,  as  we 
shall  see  (p.  190),  is  characteristic  of  muscovite.  These  cleavage 
cracks  often  afford  a  means  of  .distinguishing  between  two 
minerals  which  are  very  similar  in  appearance  under  the  micro- 
scope, like  epidote  and  pyroxene,  the  cleavage  in  the  former  case 
being  always  more  marked  than  in  the  latter. 

Enclosures  are  often  found  within  a  mineral  when  it  is 
examined  under  the  microscope,  arranged  either  in  zones,  at  the 
centre  of  the  crystal,  or  round  its  edges.  The  inclusions  them- 
selves may  be  of  several  kinds,  viz.,  gaseous,  liquid,  glassy,  or 
mineral.  Gaseous  enclosures  are  found  on  examination  to  be 
either  of  air  or  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  a  cavity  which  often 
reproduces  the  shape  of  the  enclosing  crystal.  The  liquid 
material  found  may  be  one  of  many  which  occur,  such  as  water, 
liquid  carbon  dioxide,  or  saturated  solutions  of  various  salts. 
That  such  solutions  are  often  saturated  is  proved  by  the  presence 
in  them  of  crystals  of  the  dissolved  salt,  thus  perfect  cubes  of 
sodium  chloride  held  in  suspension  in  the  liquid  filling  the 
cavity  have  sometimes  been  recognised.  Fragments  of  glass 
are  often  abundantly  present,  and  their  character  is  determined 
by  their  behaviour  under  polarised  light.  ^  Mineral  inclusions 
are  most  frequently  of  some  definite  shape,  taking  the  form  of 
perfect  needles  it  may  be,  or  rods,  scales,  etc. 

We  have  said  that  these  enclosures  often  occur  in  zones  along 
lines  which  reproduce  the  shape  of  the  crystal  containing  them, 
but  this  is  not  the  only  cause  bringing  about  a  zoned  structure. 
There  is  often  other  evidence  of  the  gradual  building  up  of  the 
crystal  by  depositions  upon  the  outside.  The  separate  layers 
often  have  different  indices  of  refraction,  and  hence  become 
apparent  by  their  difTfering  optical  behaviour. 

Besides  these  properties  which  we  have  now  briefly  described, 
and  which  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  points  noticed  in  the 

1  The  reader  must  consult  books  on  Optics  or  Mineralogy  fot  a  further  treatment 
of  this  subject. 
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microscopic  examination  of  a  rock  section,  there  are  many 
optical  characters  of  the  highest  value  to  the  petrologist  which 
we  have  no  space  to  describe,  but  which  the  interested  student 
will  find  fuUy  explained  in  works  on  Petrology.* 

Glassifioation  of  Minerals. — We  must  now  proceed  to  an 
account  of  the  commonest  rock-forming  minerals.  They  can  be 
classified  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  if  the  mineral  was  formed 
at  the  same  time  or  after  the  rock  in  which  it  is  found,  it  is  said 
to  be  authigenic^  while  if  it  is  older  than  the  rock  containing  it, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  allogenic.  Or,  we  may  divide  minerals  into 
esseniicU  and  accessory^  meaning  by  the  former  those  ^  "  whose 
presence  is  implied  in  the  definition  of  a  rock,"  and  by  the  latter 
all  minerals  "  whose  presence  or  absence  does  not  sensibly  affect 
the  character  of  a  rock."  A  further  division  into  original  and 
itcondary  is  very  common.  Original  minerals  include  both 
those  which  existed  before  the  rock  they  help  to  build  up,  and 
those  formed  contemporaneously  with  it.  Secondary  minerals, 
on  the  other  hand,  result  either  from  the  alteration  or  recon- 
|.  stniction  of  original  minerals,  which  may  be  brought  about  in 
several  ways,  as  we  shall  describe  later.  We  shall  first  refer  to 
the  essential  rock-forming  minerals,  and  then  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  a  mere  mention  of  some  of  the  remaining 
accessory  ones. 

Essential  Rock-Forming  Minerals. 

The  chief  of  these  have  been  already  described  in  our  elemen- 
tary book,  to  which  the  reader  should  make  reference.  In 
enumerating  them  we  shall  only  attempt  to  supplement  the  des- 
cription which  has  been  there  given,  utilising  the  information 
which  has  been  brought  before  the  student  in  this  chapter. 

Quartz  is  one  of  the  crystalline  forms  assumed  by  the 
most  abundant  binary  compound  in  the  earth's  crust,  viz.,  silica, 
or  silicon  dioxide  (Fig.  64).  It  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal 
system  (p.  180),  and  often  occurs  as  a  hexagonal  prism  capped 
^y  a  hexagonal  pyramid.  It  is  too  hard  to  be  scratched  by  a 
We,  and  is  usually  colourless.     In  rock  sections  it  is  generally 

j  Prof.  Cole's  Aids  to  Practical  Geology ^  Chapter  xvi. 

iText-baok  0/ Petrology.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch,  to  which  the  student  should  refer  for 
9  fuller  account  of  the  wBole  subject. 
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allotriomorphic  in    form  {i.^.,  having  no  definite  shape,  il 

g  decided  by  the  neighbouring  crystals),  shows 
cracks,  and  exhibits  many  enclosures,  which  are  generally  li 
or  glassy.     It  is  quite  clear   under  the  microscope,  showing 
decomposition  products. 


i  &(.— Quaili  Clyslals 


Felspars  are  silicates,  i.e.,  salts  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  certain  basic  oxides  with  siUcic  acid.  They  cons 
class  of  minerals  which  can  be  scratched,  but  not  easily,  with 
the  point  of  a  knife.  They  are  generally  white,  or  of  a  pull 
colour.  They  belong  to  two  crystalline  systems,  some 
monoclinic,  the  others  to  the  triclinic.  The  felspars  belongilB 
to  the  monoclinic  system  are  referred  to  as  Orthoclastic  felspars, 
from  the  name  of  the  chief  member  of  the  subdivision,  ortho- 
dase.  Those  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system  are  called  Plagio- 
clastic  felspars. 

Orthocdase  is  a  double  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potas- 
sium, and  is  hence  very  commonly  referred  to  as  polash  feUpOi 
Its  hardness  on  Moh's  scale  is  6.  Its  colour  varies  between 
somewhat  wide  limits,  from  almost  colourless  crjstals  (called 
sanidine)  to  grey,  brown,  or  red  ones.  Under  the  mic 
it  is  most  often  present  in  rectangular  sections,  which  often  show 
decided  cleavage  cracks,  distinctly  marked  out  by  the  decom- 
position products  occurring  along  them.    Like  quartz,  orthoclast 
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often  contains  enclosures,  but  unlike  it,  is  often  seen  to  be  zoned. 
In  some  rock  sections  this  felspar  is  observed  to  be  what  is 
called  "  simply  twinned,"  between  crossed  Nicols  ^  it  is  found  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  which  assume  complementary  colours 
as  the  polariser  is  rotated. 
Plagioolastic  Felspars.— These  all  crystallise  in  the  tri- 

dinic  system.     They  are  of  different  chemical  composition,  as 

the  following  table  shows  : — 

Albite,  doable  silicate  of  sodium  and  aluminium  (soda  felspar). 
Anorthite,  double  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminium  (lime  felspar). 
Oligoclase,     /  intermediate  between  \  albites  anorthitcj  (soda  lime  felspar) 
Labnulorite,  \   albite  and  anorthite   /  albitei  anorthiteg  (lime  soda  felspar) 

The  plagioclastic  felspars,  like  orthoclase,  show  two  well- 
marked  cleavages  ;  but  whereas  these  cleavage  planes  are,  in 
the  case  of  orthoclase,  inclined  at  a  right  angle,  in  the  plagio- 
clastic felspars  the  angle  is  always  more  oblique.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  tell  one  plagioclastic  felspar  from  another,  especially 
under  the  microscope,  but  orthoclase  is  distinguished  easily 
enough  from  the  plagioclastic  felspars  in  rock  sections  ;  for, 
whereas  the  former  only  shows  the  simple  twinning  above 
referred  to,  the  latter  exhibit  a  lamellar  twinning^  which  causes 
the  crystal  to  split  up  into  parallel  bands  of  colour  between 
crossed  Nicols.  The  plagioclastic  felspars  occur  in  rock  sec- 
tions as  rectangular  pieces,  in  which  enclosures  and  a  zoned 
structure  are  common.  Decomposition,  too,  is  usually  evident, 
and  is  generally  recognised  along  cleavage  cracks. 

Minerals  similar  to  Felspars  which  can  replace 
them.     Leucite. — This  mineral  is,  like  orthoclase,  a  double 
silicate  of  potassium  and  aluminium,  but  the  proportion  in  which 
the  constituent  elements  are   present   is  very  different.      Its 
crystalline  system  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  it  is  probably 
cubic.  It  is  only  found  in  certain  lavas,  especially  those  from  parts 
of  Italy,  and  is  easily  recognised  as  dull,  white,  rounded  lumps, 
having  a  hardness  a  little  below  that  of  the  felspars.      Under 
the  microscope  sections  of  these  little  lumps  are  seen  to  some- 
times be  roughly  eight-sided,  though  the  angles  are  more  or  less 
rounded  off.     There  is  often  quite  a  quantity  of  foreign  matter 
present,  which  is  symmetrically  arranged,  either  in  zones  or 
along  radial  lines. 

1  See  books  on  Mineralogy. 
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Nepheline  is  composed  of  the  silicate  of  aluminium,  com- 
bined with   both   the   silicates  of  potassium  and  sodium.     It 
crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system.     It  differs  slightly  (as  do 
felspars  under  like  circumstances),  when  found  in  deep-seated 
rocks,  from  specimens  occurring  in  rocks  near  the  surface.    It 
can  be  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  is  always  more  or  less  decom- 
posed as  it  is  acted  upon  fairly  readily.     It  is  either  colourless 
or  only  very  slightly  coloured. 

Micas. — The  micas  are  still  another  class  of  silicates.  They 
constitute  a  very  important  class  of  minerals,  which  can  be 
divided  into  two  subdivisions  according  to  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  minerals,  viz.  :  (i)  those  which  contain  silicate  of 
aluminium,  combined  chiefly  with  some  alkaline  silicate  such  as 
that  of  potassium,  sodium,  or  lithium,  together  with  smaller 
amounts  of  magnesium  and  iron  silicates,  and  (2)  those  com- 
posed of  silicate  of  aluminium,  combined  chiefly  with  silicates  of 
magnesium  and  iron,  the  alkaline  silicates  taking  a  subsidiary 
part.  All  the  micas  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system.  We 
shall  only  describe  the  two  most  important,  muscovite  belong- 
ing to  the  first  of  the  above  divisions  and  biotite  to  the  latter. 

Muscovite. — This  mineral  is  remarkable  for  the  ease  with 
which  its  crystals  can  be  divided  into  plates.  It  is  often  soft 
enough  to  be  scratched  by  the  finger  nail.  Its  colour  is  always 
very  light,  never  being  darker  than  quite  a  light  brown.  Under 
the  microscope  the  crystals  are  seen  to  be  traversed  by  parallel 
cleavage  marks,  and  to  rarely  contain  enclosures.  The  edges 
of  the  pieces  of  muscovite  often  appear  ragged,  as  a  result  of 
their  perfect  basal  cleavage. 

Biotite. — This  mineral  can  be  regarded  as  the  typical  ferro- 
magnesian  mica,  just  as  muscovite  is  of  the  alumino-alkaline 
micas.  It  is  generally  of  a  dark  green  or  black  colour  when  ex- 
amined in  hand  specimens;  while  under  the  microscope,  though 
most  commonly  brown  or  green,  is  sometimes  almost  colourless. 
It  is  commonly  found  somewhat  altered,  into  greenish  decom- 
position products.  The  plates  into  which  biotite  splits  are  very 
much  smaller  than  those  of  muscovite.. 

Amphiboles  and  Pyroxenes. — All  these  minerals  can  be 
regarded  as  intimate  mixtures  of  silicates  of  calcium,  magne- 
slum  and  iron,  and  are  often  classified  as  important  members 
of  a  large  class  of  minerals  called  \.Yve  Urro-magnzdan  siUc  ' 
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to  distinguish  them  from  those  silicates  which  contain  alumi- 
nium and  some  alkaline  base  or  bases,  like  many  of  the 
minerals  we  have  already  described,  and  which  are  grouped 
together  as  the  alumino-alkaline  silicates.  Since  these  amphi- 
boles  and  pyroxenes  contain  iron,  they  are  generally  more 
highly  coloured  than  the  felspars  and  other  alumino-alkaline 
silicates,  as  well  as  having  a  higher  specific  gravity.  We  shall 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  describing  the  most  typical 
members  of  this  large  group  of  minerals. 

Hornblende,  being  the  most  important  member  of  its  class, 
is  often  called  amphibole.  It  is  usually  found,  when  in  more  or 
less  perfect  crystals,  as  elongated  prisms  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system.  Several  varieties  of  the  mineral  are  known, 
such  as  tremolite^  or  white  hornblende,  containing  very  little 
iron ;  actinolite^  or  green  hornblende,  which  contains  more  iron 
than  the  white  variety,  but  less  than  common  hornblende  ;  and 
(iskstos^  a  fibrous  variety,  which  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of 
heat.  In  rock  sections  the  crystals  generally  show  six  sides 
and  exhibit  a  very  marked  cleavage,  the  angle  between  the  two 
sets  of  cracks  being  125°.  This  fact  affords  a  ready  means  of 
distingxiishing  hornblende  from  augite,  which  it  resembles  very 
closely  in  several  particulars,  for  the  angle  between  the'cleavage 
lines  in  sections  of  augite  is  invariably  87°. 

Augite,  sometimes  called  pyroxene^  generally  occurs  in  the 
form  of  short  stout  crystals,  which  are  also  monoclinic.  The 
colour  which  the  mineral  assumes  depends,  as  in  the  case  of 
hornblende,  upon  the  amount  of  iron  present.  Those  varieties 
containing  less  than  the  average  amount  of  iron  are  green,  and 
faiown  as  diopside,  Augite  and  hornblende  are  what  is  called 
iaramorphic^  i.e.,  they  have  the  same  chemical  composition  but 
very  different  properties.  But  hornblende  is  more  stable  than 
augite,  the  latter  always  shows  a  tendency  to  assume  the  more 
stable  condition  of  the  former. 

An  intermediate  stage  in  this  process  of  change  is  found  in 
the  mineral  uralite^  which  has  the  general  shape  of  augite, 
occurring  as  it  does  in  short  stout  crystals,  but  the  molecular 
constitution  of  hornblende,  the  angle  between  the  cleavage 
l*lanes  of  uralite  being  125°.  Under  the  microscope  augite 
Succours  in  eight-sided  sections,  with  well-marked  cVe^N^^e 
Qacks,  wbyc/i,  as  we  hsLve^een^  intersect  at  87^.    "Large  er-^^VaX'Si 
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very  frequently  show  well-developed  zones,  while  both  glass 
and  crystalline  enclosures  are  common  in  most  augite.  One 
form  of  augite,  called  diallage,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  deep- 
seated  rocks,  like  gabbro.  It  shows,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
cleavage  cracks,  a  series  of  parallel  markings,  which,  acting 
upon  light  as  a  diffraction  grating  does,  gives  rise  to  what  is 
called  a  Schiller  appearance.  , 

Rhombic  Pyroxenes. — Many  ferro-magnesian  silicates 
belonging  to  the  class  of  minerals  we  have  just  described 
crystallise  in  the  rhombic  system,  and  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  rocks.  The  chief  of  these  are  enstatiie^  bronzite^  and 
hypersihene.  The  amount  of  iron  present  gradually  increases 
from  enstatite  to  hypersthene.  Corresponding  amphiboles  have 
been  recognised,  but  they  are  not  of  great  importance. 

Olivine  is  a  double  silicate  of  magnesium  and  iron,  which 
crystallises  in  the  rhombic  system.  It  cannot  be  scratched  by  a 
knife.  It  is  easily  altered  into  serpentine^  when  its  appearance  is 
completely  different  from  that  of  olivine.  It  sometimes  occurs 
building  up  rock  masses.  In  rock  sections  it  is  generally  found 
as  more  or  less  irregular  grains,  though  occasionally  it  takes  the 
form  of  an  elongated  hexagon.  Cleavage  cracks  are  only 
observed  when  alteration  has  commenced,  and  liquid  and  other 
enclosures  are  fairly  frequent. 

Original  Accessory  Minerals.— We  have  already  defined 
(p.  187)  what  is  meant  by  this  heading.  We  shall  only  be  able 
here  to  mention  a  few  of  the  chief  minerals,  which,  though  com- 
monly found  in  certain  rocks,  can  be  absent  without  very  much 
modifying  their  general  characters. 

Magnetite,  which  is  the  most  ubiquitous  of  all  minerals,  is, 
as  the  student  has  learnt,^  an  oxide  of  iron,  which  sometimes 
possesses  magnetic  properties  and  is  then  known  as  lodestone. 

Other  minerals  which  fall  to  be  mentioned  here,  and  for  a 
description  of  which  we  must  refer  to  works  on  Mineralogy,  are 
apatite^  zircon^  spinel^  garnet^  tourmaline^  sphene^  haiiyne^ 
nosean^  ilmenite^  and  pyrites. 

Secondary  Accessory  Minerals.— We  shall  have  to 
refer  to  these  again  when  describing  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  rocks.  Many  of  the  essential  minerals  which  we  have 
discussed  are  also  present  in  certain  rocks  as  secondary  acces- 

1  Phys'ography  for  Beginntr%^  p.  x-jt. 
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i  minerals,  having  been  formed  later  than  the  rock  by  altera- 
IS  in  it.  Others,  however,  are  never  essential  constituents  of 
cs,  such  as  opal^^  chalcedony^  zeolites^  leucoxene^  etc. 


Chief  Points  of  Chapter  IX. 

Mineral  is  a  natural  substance  with  a  fairly  definite  chemical  com- 
tion,  which  does  not  vary  from  part  to  part  of  its  mass,  and  which 
formed  without  the  help  of  animals  or  plants. 

Pull  Description  of  a  Mineral  mcludes  an  account  of  all  its 
acteristic  properties,  ^.^.  its  crystalline  shape,  general  form,  surface, 
ur,  lustre,  hardness,  specific  gravity,  touch,  smell,  taste,  &c. 
rystallography. — There  are  six  systems  into  which  crystals  are 
led. 

)  Cubic  crystals  — Three  axes  of  equal  length,  which  all  intersect 
another  at  right  angles. 

)  Tetragcntal  crystals. — Three  axes  at  right  angles ;  two  lateral  axes 
|ual  length  ;  the  third,  the  principal,  may  Ix;  either  shorter  or  longer 
lateral  axes. 

)  Khombic  crystals, — Three  axes  at  right  angles ;  all  of  unequal 
ths. 

)  Hexagonal  crystals. — Four  axes;  three  lateral  axes  of  equal 
ths  inclined  to  one  another  at  60"* ;  the  fourth  or  vertical  axis  is  at 
t  angles  to  the  lateral  axes,  and  may  be  shorter  or  longer  than  these^ 
)  Monoclinic  crystals. — Three  axes  of  unequal  lengths.  Regarding 
as  the  principal  axis,  then  of  the  remaining  two,  one  is  at  right 
es  to  it,  the  other  inclined. 

')  Triclinic  crystals, — Three  axes  ol  unequal  lengths  which  all  inter- 
at  angles  which  are  not  right  angles. 

.xamination  of  Minerals  before  Blowpipe.— Several  points 
investigated  in  such  an  examination,  viz.  (i)  fusibility;  (2)  flame- 
ration  ;  {3)  colour  imparted  to  a  borax  lx*ad  ;  (4)  chanjjes  on 
ing  in  a  closed  glass  tul>e  ;  (5)  changes  when  heated  on  charcoal. 
;xamination  of  Minerals  under  the  Microscope. — T\iQ.  petro- 
al  microscope  is  provided  with  two  Nicol's  prisms — ( i )  the  polariser^ 
he  analyser.  The  rotating  stage  is  carefully  graduated,  and  its  posi- 
can  be  accurately  determined  by  means  of  an  attached  vernier. 
'ock' Sections  are  thin  slices  of  rock,  ground  smooth  on  both  faces  by 
ry-powder,  glued  on  to  a  glass  slide  and  covered  with  a  slip  of  thin 
s.  They  are  transi)arent,  except  where  crystals  of  magnetite,  &c. , 
ir. 

haracters  observed  under  the  Microscope. — {a)  External  con- 
•  or  form  of  crystals  : — They  are  idiomorphic  if  the  edges  are  well 
led,  and  allotriomorphic  if  the  boundaries  of  the  crystals  are  irregular 
determined  only  by  the  surrounding  constituents,  {b)  Cleavage- 
ks  and  Enclosures : — Cleavage-cracks  do  not  always  occwi  mtcvvc\e,\"aNs»» 

^  /^/tysiojrraphy  for  Beginnets,  p.  139. 
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They  are  often  well  defined,  owing  to  incipient  decomposition  occurrii 
along  them. 

Enclosures  may  be  either  gaseous,  liquid,  glassy  or  crystalline.  Gaseoi 
enclosures  are  generally  either  of  air  or  carbon  di-oxide.  Liquid  end 
sures  may  V>e  of  water,  liquid  carbon  di-oxide,  or  saturated  solutions  • 
some  salt.  Glassy  enclosures  can  be  recognised  by  their  behaviour  und' 
polarised  light.  Crystal  enclosures  are  most  frequently  idiomorphic  : 
form. 

Classifications  of  Rock  -  Forming  Minerals.  —  AtUhigen 
minerals  were  formed  either  at  the  same  time  or  after  the  rock  in  whic 
they  occur.  Allogenic  minerals  are  older  than  the  rock  containir 
them. 

Essential  minerals  are  those  "  whose  presence  is  implied  in  the  de: 
nition  of  a  rock."     Accessory  rmnQX2i\s  are  such  as  "  whose  presence 
absence  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  character  of  a  rock." 

Original  minerals  include  those  which  existed  before  the  rock  tb 
helped  to  build  up  and  those  formed  contemporaneously  with  it.  Seconda 
minerals  result  from  either  the  alteration  or  reconstruction  of  origir 
minerals. 

Essential  Rock-Forming  Minerals. — These  include  many  kinc 
chief  among  which  are  the  following  : — 

{a)  Quartz  and  its  varieties. 

[b)  The  Felspars^  divided  into  orthoclastic  and  plagioclastic  felspa 
Orthoclase  is  chief  of  the  first  group,  and  albite  and  anorthite  of  t 
latter. 

(c)  Minerals  similar  to  Felspars^  and  which  can  replace  them — e., 
leucite,  nepheline,  etc. 

{d)  The  Micas,  e.g. ,  muscovite,  biotite  and  others. 

[e)  Amphiboles  attd  Pyroxenes,  called  also  the  ferro-magnesian  s 
cates.  The  chief  amphibole  is  Hornblende,  and  the  characterii 
pyroxene  is  augite  ;  both  these  minerals  crystallise  in  monoclinic  forr 
Enstatite,  bronzite  and  hyperslhene  are  rhombic 'pyroxenes. 

(/)  Olivine  is  a  double  silicate  of  magnesium  and  iron,  which  crysl 
Uses  in  the  rhombic  system,  and  is  easily  changed  into  serpentine. 

{g)  Original  Accessory  Minerals,  which  include  magnetite,  apali 
tourmaline  and  others. 

(h)  Secondary  Accessory  Minerals,  of  which  opal,  chalcedony  £ 
zeolites  are  typical  instances. 


Questions  on  Chapter  IX. 

( 1 )  Name  the  six  minerals  that  occur  most  commonly  as  rock  con: 
tuents,  giving  the  chemical  composition  of  each. 

(2)  What  do  you  know  concerning  the  chemical  composition  of  quai 
felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende  ? 

(3)  State  what  you  know  concerning  the  crystalline  form,  chemi 
composition,  physical  properties,  and  mode  ofoccurrence  of  the  follow 

hiinerah : — 
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{a)  Magnetite. 

{d)  Calcite. 

(c)  Rock-salt. 

{d)  Graphite. 
{4)  Into   what  classes  are  crystal  shapes  usually  divided  ?     Draw  a 
typical  crystal  of  each  system,  and  name  some  mineral  which  is  found 
having  the  shape  you  draw. 

(5)  In  describing  a  mineral,  to  what  points  should  you  attach 
most  importance,  and  which  characters  should  you  consider  of  little 
importance  ? 

(6)  Of  what  use  is  the  blowpipe  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  a  mineral  ? 
What  experiments  could  l)e  performed  with  such  an  instrument  which 
would  assist  you  in  this  object  ? 

(7)  How  is  a  rock  prepared  for  microscopic  examination  ? 

(8)  What  form  of  microscope  is  used  in  the  examination  of  rocks  ? 
Enumerate  its  chief  parts,  giving  a  rough  sketch  of  the  whole 
anangement. 

(9)  The  microscope  has  revealed  the  fact  that  many  crystals  enclose 
other  substances  in  their  mass.  What  may  the  nature  of  these  enclosed 
materials  l)e,  and  how  did  they  probably  get  there  ? 

.(10)  Give  the  chief  properties  of  the  following  minerals : — Quartz, 
orthoclase,  olivine,  and  augite. 


O  1 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  EARTH'S  CRUST 

kOCRS   AND  THEIR  CLASSIFICATION 

Classification  of  Bocks  according  to  their  Mode  c 
Formation. — The  best  classification  of  rocks  for  our  purpo: 
is  that  depending  upon  their  mode  of  formation.    Following  tl 
plan,  we  obtain  three  main  divisions,  viz. :  (i)  Igneous,  (2) 
mentary,  (3)  Metamorphic  Rocks. 

Igneous  Bocks. — These  include  all  those  rocks  which  ha-" 
at  some  time  in  their  history  been  in  a  Hquid  condition.     Thr* 
fluid  state  has  always  been  the  result  of  the  high  temperature 
which  they  have  been  subjected.     Their  physical  character 
pends  almost  entirely  upon  the  rate  at  which  they  have  cool( 
In  those  rocks  where  the  cooling  has  been  comparatively  rapid, 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  lavas  which  are  poured 
from  volcanic  vents,  we  obtain  what  are  called  volcanic  rocks, 
which  crystallisation  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  which  con^^ 
quently  have  a  considerable  amount  of  glassy  material  enteri  ^^ 
into  their  composition.     In  those  rocks,  however,  where  cooli.  ^ 
has  been  very  slow,  as  is  the  case  with  those  which  have  cooE  ^< 
deep  down  in  the  earth's  crust,  under  the  great  pressure  causae/ 
by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  layers  of  the  earth's  zryxst, 
crystallisation  is  very  perfect,  and  there  is  little  if  any  glassy 
material  present.    Such  rocks  are  called  plutonic.    But,  of  course, 
there  is  no  sharply  defined  line  of  demarcation  between  these 
two  kinds  of  igneous  rocks  ;  they  merge  the  one  into  the  other, 
and  the  intermediate  rocks  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  ^yke  rocks. 
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Sedimentflury  Rocks. — As  the  name  implies,  these  rocks 
have  all  been,  at  some  time,  sediments  in  water.   To  mark  the  fact 
that  their  origin  is  due  to  the  action  of  water,  they  are  often 
called  aqueous  rocks.     They  have  been  deposited  in  the  order 
of  their  specific  gravities  in  the  water  of  some  lake  or  sea,  and 
are  consequently  arranged  in  layers  or  strata,  a  circumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  stratified  rocks.    The  materials 
of  which  they  are  formed  were  obtained  either  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  igneous  or  metamorphic  rocks,  or  the  breaking  down 
of  some  previously  existing  sedimentary  formation.    This  process 
of  disintegration  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
actions  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  running  water,  and  will  be 
referred  to  at  greater  length  later. 
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Fig.  65. — Volcanic  Rocks  cool  _  near  the   Surface,  Plutonic   Rocks  cool  deep 

down  in  the  Earth's  Crust. 


Metamorphic  Bocks. — All  rocks  classed  under  this  head- 
**^g  are  changed  or  altered  rocks.  The  changes  have  been 
Wught  about  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  for  example  as  the 
^eat  of  contact  of  some  intruded  mass  of  molten,  igneous  rock  ; 
Qrby  the  great  movements  of  folding  or  bending,  giving  rise  to 
enormous  lateral  pressures,  which  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
place  in  the  earth's  crust.  As  we  shall  see,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  character  among  the  rocks  of  this  class. 

These  three  great  classes  of  rocks  are  mutually  dependent  the 
one  upon  another.  Their  interdependence  becomes  at  once 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that,  starting  with  igneous 
rocks^  we  ohtaw  by  their  disintegration  lV\e  vv\a\,^x\?\?>  xv^c^^'a'ax^^ 
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for  the  formation  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  that  thes 
stratified  rocks  may,  under  the  influence  of  the  metamorphi 
changes  which  we  have  briefly  mentioned,  give  rise  to  rock 
styled  metamorphic,  which  in  some  cases  can  only  be  distir 
guished  from  igneous  rocks  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Clajssification  of  Igneous  Bocks. — Igneous  rocks  ma 
be  classified  in  a  variety  of  ways.  First,  there  is  the  divisioi 
depending  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  coole 
from  a  liquid  condition,  into  the  classes  known  as  volcanic,  dyk( 
and  plutonic  rocks;  or,  igneous  rocks  maybe  arranged  accordin 
to  their  chemical  cofnposiiion^  the  basis  of  such  classificatio 
being  the  percentage  of  silica  present  in  the  rock.  This  divisio 
results  in  the  following  four  classes,  viz. : — 

(i.)  Acid  igneous  rocks ^  containing  66  to  80  per  cent,  of  silica. 

(ii.)  Intermediate  igneous  rocks ^  containing  55  to  66  per  cen 
of  silica,  and  subdivided  into  sub-acid  intermediate  rocks,  wit 
60  to  66  per  cent.  ;  and  sub-basic  intermediate  rocks,  containin 
55  to  60  per  cent,  of  silica. 

(iii.)  Basic  igneous  rocks,  containing  45  to  55  per  cent.  « 
silica,  and  so  called  because  the  basic  oxides  present  are  moi 
abundant  than  the  acid-forming  oxide  silica. 

(iv.)  Ultra-basic  igneous  rocks,  containing  35  to  45  per  cen 
only  of  silica. 

A  third  classification  is  based  upon  the  minerals  which  tm 
rock  contains.     The  following,  for  instance,  is  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Harris  Teall.^ 

A.  Rocks  composed  of  the  ferro-magnesian  minerals  :  oliviir 
enstatite,  augite,  hornblende,  biotite.      Felspar  absent  ;    or, 
present,  occurring  only  as  an  accessory  constituent. 

B.  Rocks  in  which  plagioclase  is   the  dominating  felspatl" 
constituent.      Nepheline    and    leucite    absent.      Orthoclase 
frequently  present. 

C.  Rocks  in  which  orthoclase  is  abundant.     Plagioclase 
usually  present.     Nepheline  and  leucite  absent. 

D.  Rocks  containing  nepheline  or  leucite  ;  sometimes  nepla 
line  aJid  leucite. 

E.  Rocks  not  included  in  any  of  the  preceding  classes. 
•     F.  Vitreous  rocks. 

G.   Fragmental  volcanic  rocks. 

i  See  British  Petrography,  3.  3.  W^xxvsTetW,  Y.^.^. 
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Acid  Igneous  Bocks.— It  will  be  most  con\cnient  for  iis 
lo  adopt  the  die  micai  classification  of  the  igneous  nicks;  nml 
ihe  reader  must  understand,  that  lo  be  certain  of  the  ciass  to 
ivhich  any  given  rock  belongs  in  such  a-  system,  nc  must  make  a 
quantitative  chemical  analysis  of  it,  and  so  ascertiiin  the  percent- 
age of  silica  it  contains.     Such  an  analysis  is  of  course  impossible 
in  the  field  ;  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  clissify  it  on  the  spot  for  the 
purpose  of  a  geological  survey,  t    s  often  more  convcn  ent  to 
adopt   the   mineralogical   class  fical  on     s  nee   an   exam  nat  on 
with  a  pocket  lens  is  generally  suffic  cnl    at   all   c  ents         h 
coarsely  crystalline  rocks,  to  deiern  ne  the  m  nenis  of     h    h  t 
is  buili  up.     In  the  case  of 
otiier  igneous  rocks  an  ex- 
amination   of    a    slice    of 
it  under  the    microscope, 
logether  with  a  chemical 
analysis,  are  the  only  satis- 
feetory    means   of  exactly 
locating  its  position  in  any 
system     of    classification. 
The  acid  igneous  rocks  in- 
clude, like  every  one  of  the 
other  classes,   a    plutonic, 
dyke, and  volcanic  represen- 
tative.   The  plutonic  acid 
rock  is   granite,    which, 
liaving  cooled  very  slowly, 
is  perfectly  crystalline,  and 
is  hence  said  to  be  holocryttMine.      A  typical  granctc  con- 
lains  three  essential  minerals,  viz.,  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  mus- 
ai\ite.    But  the  muscovite  may  be  wholly  or  partly  replaced 
by  several   other    minerals,   e.g.,   hornblende,   less   commonly 
biotite,  and  in  few  rare  instances,  augitc.     There   is   often  a 
(«rtain  amount  of  plagioclase  present.     Accessory  minerals 
always  found,  and  these  ''         --——-■-"- 

minerals  as  apatite,  sphene,  zircon  and  garnet.  Sometimes  one 
or  other  of  the  essentia!  minerals  may  be  absent,  when  the  rack 
ceases  to  be  a  granite.  If  the  felspar  is  absent  the  aggregate 
of  quart!  and  muscovite  is  known  as  jp-c/.'cn.  If  the  mu 
is  missing,  the  rock  composed  of  the  remainmg  o\\.\iQtV- 
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quartz  is  called  aplile.  Slices  of  granite  under  tlie  microscope 
vary  considerably  in  detail,  but  a.n  idea  of  their  appearance  can 
be  obtained  from  Fig.  66,  which  is  a  section  of  a  specimen  from 
near  Dublin.  The  (juartK  is  clear  like  glass,  and  its  allotrio- 
morphic  grains  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  other  crj'stals. 
The  orthoclase  has  a  clearly  marked  outline,  though,  owing  to 
the  decomposition  it  has  undergone,  it  is  cloudy.  The  parallel 
cleavage  cracks  along  the  pieces  of  muscovite  show  where  the 
crystal,  from  which  the  section  was  obtained,  would  split  int 
the  plates  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention  (p.  igo). 
a  great  many  granites  the  crystals  of  which  the  rock  is  made 


up  are  not  large  enough  to  be  recognised  by  the  unaided  eye ; 
they  can  only  be  distinguished  under  the  microscope.  These 
varieties  are  said  to  possess  a  micro-granitic  structure,  in 
contradistinction   to  the   coarsely  crystalline   one   of   ordinar)- 

Two  varieties  of  \'olcan:c  acid  rocks  may  be  distinguished,  first, 
those  in  which  the  cooling  was  very  rapid  indeed  and  the  conse- 
quent rock  entirely  glassy;  secondly,  those  where  the  cooling  was 
'  less  rapid,  and  the  rock  is  what  is  known  as  liemicrystalline,  i.e., 
composed  partly  of  crystals,  partly  of  i^Uss,  and  partly  of  those 
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early  stages  in  the  growth  of  cryst;ils  called  cryslalUtes.     The 

perfectly  glassy  volcanic  acid  rock  is  callc<l  obsidian.      In 

appearance  it  is  not  disiinguish:ible,  except  ivhcre  H'enthcring 

bs  commenced,  from  botlle-glass.     Like   liollle-gliiss  it   somc- 

j  limes  undergoes  a  very  slow  process  of   crystal  I  isiiti  on,  called 

f  deiitrification,  which    results  in   the   formation   of   crystallites, 

splienilites,  perlitic  cracks,  etc.,  and  \'ery  grjidually  com|>letely 

"t  alters  the  nature  of  the  rock  (Kigs.  68  and  69).     Obsidian  is 

found  in  Lipan,  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  other  placi 
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hemicrystalline  volcanic  acid  rock  is  called  rhyolite.  The 
chemical  composition  is,  as  would  be  gathered  from  its  position 
among  the  acid  rocks,  roughly  the  same  as  that  of  granite  and 
obsidian.  The  minerals  of  granite  are  sometimes  distinguish- 
ably  dotted  in  a  compact  ground-mass,  or  as  it  is  generally 
expressed,  porpkyriUcally  arranged.  The  rock  is  often  made 
up  of  alternating  bands,  of  different  colour  and  composition. 
The    characteristic    fluidal    structure    (Fig.   67)    is,    too,   very 

I  common,  affording  indisputable  evidence  that  the  rack  must 
hare  flowed  6\mng  the  process  of  cooling. 


I 
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Intermediate  Igneous  BockB.  Sui-ncid  tiMshm.- 
The  holocrystiilliue  jiluionic  rcjirescntalive,  eyenite,  contains 
as  essential  constiiucnis  tlic  minerals  orthoclnsc  and  hornblende 
The  place  of  the  hornblende  may  be  taken  by  nugiie  or  mica, 
when  we  get  au^tc-sycnite  and  mim-syeniU  respectively.  In  most 
syenites  there  is  usually  soine  plagioelasc  and  c|iiarti.  Zircon 
and  sphene  are  common  accessory  minerals.  Since,  as  we  have 
said,  syenite  contains  some  quartz  it  is  very  evident  that  these 
rocks  graduate  into  the  granites.  Under  the  microscope,  <-——■•= 
of  syenite   show  the    same  general    structure   character 


granite,  and  which  is  sufficiently  typical  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
expression  f^ranitic  striifture.  The  volcnnic  equivalent  of  th6 
syenites  are  known  as  trachytes  {Fig.  70),  The  same  relation 
exists  between  these  rocks  and  the  syenites  as  holds  good  between 
the  rhyolites  and  the  granites.  The  trachytes,  which  get  their 
name  from  the  characteristic  roughness  of  such  lavas,  contain  the 
same  essential  minerals  as,  and  a  chemical  composition  similar 
to,  the  syenites.  The  proportion  of  glass  per  cent,  is  less  in  the 
trachytes  than  in  the  rhyolites,  and  consequently  fluidal  struclute 
The  orthoclase  is  generally  the  clear  varicly 
■.  There  is,  also,  a  highly  glassy  volcanic  varicly 
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Sub-basic  division. — The  plutonic  form  of  this  division  ol 
igneous  rocks  is  called  diorite.  It  is  essentially  a  holocrystal- 
line  aggregate  of  plagioclastic  felspar  (usually  oligoclase  oi 
labradorite)  and  hornblende  ;  but  the  place  of  the  hornblende 
may  be  taken  by  augiie  or  mica  as  in  the  case  of  the  syenites. 
There  is  little  or  no  quartz.  Magnetite  and  ilmenite  are  generally 
found  as  accessory  minerals,  and  epidotc  is  a  very  common 
secondary  product.  This  rockis  still  sometimes  called  ^wrar/ij/i^, 
ivhich  is,  hoiiever,  a  loose  field  term  including  several  kinds  ol 


Merrill^T^I,  "x^t-^ivalAerfi^,  oHrf"A>"i.^'(Mac:ISlM'and  'co!)'         "" 

igneous  rocks.  The  volcanic  equivalents  are  here  aodesitee 
(Fig.  72)  and  andesite  glass,  related  to  one  another  after  the  same 
fashion  as  trachyte  and  trachyte  glass.  The  andesites,  which 
take  their  name  from  the  Andes  Mountains,  where  they  occur  in 
great  quantities,  are  peihaps  the  most  abundantly  found  of  all  the 
igneous  rocks.  The  mineral  constituents  are  the  same  as  in  the 
diorites,  and  they  sometimes  occur  porphyritically  scattered  in 
the  hemicrystallino  ground  mass. 
Basic  Igneous  Rooks.— Q-abbro,  the  holocrystalline  plu- 
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tonic  representative  of  this  division  of  the  i^jneous  racks,  containii 
as  ossential  constituents  the  following  minerals,  viz,,  plagioclastic 
fielspar  (usually  labradorite  or  anorthiie)  (Fig.  ?i),  augite  (gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  diallage),  and  olivine.  If  olivine  is  absent  it 
is  more  common  to  class  the  rock  with  the  diorites,  though  some 
authorities  call  an  aggregate  of  plagioclase  and  diallage  a  gabbro. 
Hornblende  and  mica  are  not  commonly  present,  though 
magnetite  and  llmenite  are  always  found.  The  examination  of 
sections  under  the   microscope  will   always    decide  whether 


olivine  occurs,  though  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recognise  its 
piwence  in  hand  specimens.  The  olivine  is  to  be  distinguished 
in  sections  by  its  rounded  grains,  which  show,  as  a  rule,  alteration 
into  serpentine  (Fig.  73),  especially  along  the  cleavage  planes. 
Where  no  alteration  has  taken  place,  the  olivine  grains  are  quite 
clear.  Just  as  gabbros,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  olivine,  are 
often  placed  among  the  diorites,  so,  those  specimens  of  basalt, 
(Fig.  74)  the  volcanic  equivalent  of  these  rocks,  which  do  not 
contain  olivine,  are  placed  with  the  andesites,  though  to  mark 
this  distinction  the  basalts  containing  olivine  are  always  spoken 
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of  as  olivine  basalts  (Fig.  75).  The  essential  minerals  are,  as 
usual,  the  same  as  the  holocrystalline  variety,  in  this  case  gabbro. 
The  ground  mass  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  glass  than  that 
of  the  other  volcanic  rocks  described.  In  hand  specimens  some 
species  of  basalt  are  very  similar  in  appearance  to  dark-coloured 
limestones,  but  can  be  easily  distinguished  therefrom  by  the 
superior  hardness  of  the  basalts,  or  by  the  ready  action  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  limestones.  The  highly  glassy  volcanic 
member  of  the  basic  group  of  igneous  rocks  is  called  tackylite 
ox  basaU-s;hiss.  Other  rocks  belonging  to  this  group  are  the 
dolerites,  which  a 


diate  in  position  between  the 
gabbros  and  basalts,  and 
which  when  altered  are  called 
diabases. 

nitra^basio     Igneovi^ 
Bocks.— These    rocks    are 
sometimes    known    as    tl^e 
peridotites.       They    art 
very  rich   in  olivine,  whi«rh 
is  sometimes   present  to  ttif 
extent  of  50  per  cent.,  as     in 
certain  picriUs.     The  essen- 
tial minerals  vary   consider- 
ably.      Usually   some   pyro- 
amphibole,  or  mica  is 
present    with    olivine,    and 
varying  amounts  of  magne- 
tite, ilmenite,  chromite,  etc 
The  large  percentage  of  olivine  present,  which  undergoes  ready 
decomposition,  causes  the  rocks  to  quickly  become  changed  into 
some  variety  of  the  group  of  serpentines  f  Fig.  76).     Others  of  the 
best  known  ultra-basic  rocks  are  Ihersolite  (Fig.  73)  and  eiumle. 
The  student  must  remember  that  the  above  account  is  of  the 
;ral  kind.     Only  the  most  important  igneous  rocks  are 
ir  t»o  only  of  the  leading  characters  are 
given.     For  a  full  account  of  this  interesting  brdnch  of  the  sub- 
ject, reference  should  be  made  to  works  on  Petrology.' 
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Disintegration  of  Igneous  Bocks.  —The  niuterials 
wKich  build  up  the  sedimentary  rocks  can  all  be  derived  from 
the  breaking  down,  or  clisinte^ation.  of  igneous  rocks  ;  though 
vt  must  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  have  been  so  obtained. 
This  decomposition  is  brought  about  by  atmospheric  agencies, 
the  changes  which   take  place,  though  not  identical  with, 


uinparable  to,  those  happening  ii 
'all  now  describe. 
Typical  granite  c 


theci 


eofgra 


1 

I 


(Bounty,  Q.J.&.S.,  Vol.  Lll.,  pfiie  I.) 


f  nitrogen,  with  much  smaller  amounts  of  water  vapour  and  car- 
I  W  dioxide.  The  effect  of  the  atmospheie,  or  -weathering  as  it 
[  is  called,  upon  quartz  is  insignificant ;  but  upon  felspars  it 
produces  profound  changes.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  orthoclase, 
K'hJch  is  a  double  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  the  Grst 
result  of  the  air's  action  is  to  separate  these  silicates.  The 
aluminium  silicate  thus  set  free  undergoes  no  change  other  than 
that  of  becoming  hydrated  by  combining  with  water.  The 
poiassiuni  silicate  is  however  acted  upon  by  carbon  dioxide, 
with    the   result   that    a   double    decomposition   gives    rise    to 
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potassium  carbonate  and  silica.  This  silica  is  soluble  in  water 
containing  potassium  carbonate  in  solution.  In  the  case  of  the 
felspars,  albite  and  anorthite,  the  only  difference  will  be  that 
the  former  gives  rise  to  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  latter  to 
calcium  carbonate,  in  the  place  of  the  potassium  carbonate 
resulting  from  orthoclase.  It  is  these  changes,  known  as 
kaolinisation,  which  causes  the  cloudiness  in  felspar  crystals 
when  seen  in  sections  of  igneous  rocks,  where  the  decomposition 
is  in  its  earliest  stages. 

The  changes  which  the  muscovite  experiences  are  the  same 
in  kind,  though  much  smaller  in  amount,  than  those  happening 
in  the  felspars. 

After  these  changes  have  gone  on  for  some  time  the  solid 
mass  of  igneous  rock  completely  changes  its  appearance.  The 
crystals  of  felspar  become  decomposed  into  soluble  and  insoluble 
constituents  ;  the  former  are  dissolved  by  the  rain,  while  the 
latter  are  carried  away  in  suspension.  There  is  no  longer  any- 
thing*  to  bind  the  constituents  of  the  rock  together,  and  the  in- 
soluble quartz  and  little-acted-upon  muscovite  similarly  become 
washed  away.  These  materials  are  deposited  again  under 
suitable  conditions,  and  give  rise  first  to  sediments,  which, 
becoming  hardened,  produce  the  sedimentary  rocks. 

Sedimentary  or  Aqueous  Rocks. — These  rocks  are 
best  classified  according  to  the  materials  out  of  which  they  are 
formed  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  Siliceous  Aqueous  Rocks,  mainly  derived  from  the  in- 
soluble quartz  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  igneoiis 
rocks,  and  which  becomes  separated  from  the  other  waste  pro- 
ducts by  the  action  of  running  water. 

(ii.)  Argillaceous  Aqueous  Rocks,  mainly  derived  from  the 
insoluble  aluminium  silicate,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  felspars  and  other  silicates  contained  in  igneous  rocks. 

(iii.)  Rocks  formed  from  the  soluble  products  of  the  decom- 
position of  igneous  rocks,  and  including  those  formed  by  {a) 
chemical  means,  {l?)  the  aid  of  animals  and  plants. 

Siliceous  Aqueous  Rocks.  Sands.— These  consist  of 
loose,  incoherent  grains  of  quartz  and  other  minerals,  which 
must  be  small  in  size,  though  no  hard  and  fast  limit  can  be 
drawn,  as  the  sands  gradually  shade  into  gravels  and  shingles. 
Several  types  of  sand  are  known.     Mr.  Sorby  has  divided  them 
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five  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  tl 

The  minerals  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  addition  to 
re  zircon,  rutilc,  tourmaline  ;  while  many  others,  such  as 
^rs,    micas,   magnetite,   etc.,   have   aUo   been    recognised. 


nd  grains  appear  to  become  more  rounded  when  they  have 
en  subjected  for  a  lon^t  lime  to  the  action  of  the  wind,  than  if 
Msed  to  the  drifting  action  of  running  water  alone  (Fig.  77). 
Saadetones  can  lie  regarded  as  sands  compacted  together 

1  Quartfrl^fJimnialo/lhiGtslogimlSxitly,  iSBo,  p.  5B. 
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by  the  action  either  of  pressure  or  of  infiltration  (Fig.  78).  In  the 
latter  case  some  solution,  say  one  of  lime,  ha.s  percolated  into  the, 
mass  of  the  sand,  and  evaporated,  and  the  dissolved  substance 
left  behind  binds  the  constituent  grains  together.  Such  a  sand- 
stone would  be  called  calcareous.  In  the  red  sandstones  the 
cement  is  one  of  the  oxides  of  iron.  Similarly  argillaceous  and 
siliceous  sandstones  are  known.  Freestone  and  Jtagstone  are 
used  for  building  and  paving  respectively.  Micaceous  sandstone 
contains  flakes  of  mica  along  the  planes  of  bedding. 

Gravels  and  Shingles. —These  materials,  like  the  sands, 
are  unconsolidated  aggregates  of  water-worn  pieces  of  a  most 
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diverse  character.  Shingles  are  generally  regarded  as  made  up 
of  large  rounded  pebbles,  which  may  reach  the  size  of  a  football; 
while  gra\els  may  contain  lumps  of  all  shapes,  some  of  which  at 
least  are  anjjular,  though  the  size  is  usually  supposed  to  vary 
from  that  of  a  pea  lo  that  of  a  billiard  ball.  Consolidated 
gravels,  where  moit  of  the  fragments  are  rounded,  are  known  as 
conglomerates  or  pudding-stones.  The  cement  binding  the 
latter  pebbles  together  is  made  up  of  finer  grains.     Where  the 
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pebbles  of  a  conglomerate  are  replaced  by  angular  fragments 
the  resulting  rock  is  called  a  breccia  or  an  airglomerate.     Other 
siliceous  rocks,   or  as  they  are  sometimes   called   arenaceous 
rocks,  are  known,  but   their  consideration   belongs  rather   to 
Geology  than  to  our  subject. 
ArgiUaceous  Aqueous  Rocks.— Pure  hydrated  alumi- 
nium silicate  is  known  as  kaolitt^  or  C Ornish  china-clay.     It  is 
not  of  common  occurrence,  being  chiefly  found  where  granite 
has  undergone  a  great  deal  of  disintegration,  as  in  the  Luxulyan 
Valley  of  Cornwall.     Most  often  the  aluminium  silicate  is  found 
mixed  with  such  impurities  as  lime,  sand,  oxide  of  iron,  etc. 
.  All  such  impure  forms  of  aluminium  silicate  are  known  as  clays. 
Their  colour  varies  with  the  percentage  of  iron  present.     When 
there  is  an  almost  complete  absence  of  alkaline  silicates  the  clay 
is  known  2iS  fire-clay,  because  of  its  infusibility  when  subjected 
to  great  heat.     Brick-clay  is  any  clay  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks  ;  it  is  usually  remarkable  for  its  large  percentage 
of  iron  compounds.     The  unconsolidated  impalpable  sediments 
from  which  clays  are  derived  are  known  as  ?nuds  and  sills. 
Mudslone  and  shales  are  both  hardened  mud  ;  they  differ  from 
one  another  in  the  power  possessed  only  by  the  latter  of  being 
divisible  into  thin   laminse.      Some  clays   possess  so   large  a 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  material  as  to  be  useful  as  fuel,  such 
varieties  being  designated  carbonaceous  shales. 

Rocks  formed  ftom  the  Soluble  Products  of  the 
Decomposition  of  Igneous  Rocks.  1.  By  Chemical 
Means. — The  chief  soluble  products  of  the  decomposition  of 
igneous  rocks  are,  from  this  point  of  view,  silica  and  calcium 
carbonate.  Both  these  compounds  are  insoluble  in  pure  water. 
The  first  owes  its  solution  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates 
in  the  water,  the  latter  to  the  dissolved  carbon  dioxide. 

Rocks  formed  from  Dissolved  Calcium  Carbonale  by  Chemical 
Means,  i.e.,  by  the  loss  of  the  dissolved  carbon  dioxide  and  sub- 
sequent deposition  of  the  dissolved  carbonate,  are  Travertine 
or  Calcareous  Tufa;  Stalactites  and  Stalagmites  j  Pisolitic  and 
Oolitic  Limestones. 

We  have  already  described^  how  travertine,  stalactites,  and 
talagmites  are  formed,  and  shall  in  this  place  briefly  refer  to 
he  pisolitic  and  oolitic  limestones.     They  differ  from  one 

1  Physiography  for  Beginners^  p.  300. 
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\  another  only  in  the  size  of  the  grains  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ;  those  of  the  pisolites  may  be  as  large  as  peas,  while 
those  of  the  oolites  are  very  small  indeed,  the  name  itself  being 
derived  from  the  likeness  of  the  structure  of  tiie  rock  to  that  of 
ae  of  a  fish.  An  examination  of  sections  of  oolitic  lime- 
ys under  the  microscope  lias  shown  that  the  spherical  grains 
of  which  it  is  built  up  are  composed  of  concentriclayers,  arranged 
round  a  tinycentral  piece  ofsand  or  oth,er  material  (Fig.  jg).  The 
process  of  their  fontiation  can  at  the  present  day  be  watched  In 
the  mineral  springs  of  Carlsbad.  They  have  however  been 
recognised  in  limestones  of  the  most  diverse  geological  ages, 
and  there  is  litlle  doubt  that  they  can  also  be  formed  in  seas  or 


less  saturated  with  calcium 
enough  to  keep  the  nucleus 
)n  of  chalk  may  take  place 

mposed  of  materials,  which. 


lakes,  the  water  of  whic 
carbonate,  and  where  there  Js 
of  sand  moving,  so  that  the  deposit 
more  or  less  regularly  around  it. 

Other  chemically  formed  rocks  ci 
though  ultimately  derived  from  igneous  rocks,  are  only  ablained 
in  an  indirect  manner,  are  raek-siilt,  gypsum,  dolomite,  and  the 
ironstones.     These  have  already  been  described.' 

Rocks  formed  from  Dissolved  Silica.— Siliceous  sinter  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  geyserite,  is  deposited  round  the 
orifices    of  geysers    and    hot-springs.     It  contains   about    go 
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per  cent  of  silica,  and  varying  amounts  of  other  substances, 
such  as  oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  lime,  etc.  It  is  often  quite  whiie, 
though  sometimes  it  has  a  slight  yellow  colour. 

Bocks  formed  by  the  Aid  of  AnimaJs  and  Plants. 
—These  are  the  organically  formed  rocks,  of  which  the  student 
has  already  learnt.^  Under  this  heading  fall  (i)  those  composed 
of  calcium  carbonate,  and  (2)  those  composed  of  silica.  We  have 
further  to  distinguish  between  those  which  are  the  result  of  the 
action  of  animals  and  those  which  were  made  by  plants.  The 
coccoliths  and  coccospheres  (Fig.  80),  which  are  invariably  found  in 
the  calcareous  oozes  from  the  floor  of  the  oceans,  as  well  as  in  the 
chalk  formations  of  different  parts  of  the  world,  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  secreting  power  of  certain  minute  algce^  or  sea- 
weeds. 

Quite  a  number  of  rocks  are  composed  of  the  remains  of 
animals  which  possess  the  power  of  extracting  calcium  carbo- 
nate from  the  waters  in  which  they  live.  These  need  only  be 
mentioned.  The  chief  are  Globigerina  ooze,  chalk,  coral, 
coral-rock,  and  limestones.  The  student  should  carefully  re- 
read the  part  of  our  elementary  book  dealing  with  these  rocks. 

Of  the  organic  rocks  composed  of  silica  which  were  formed  by 
plants,  the  chief  are  the  diatomcueous  earths  and  tripoli  powder. 
The  small  algae,  which  extract  silica  from  the  water  in  which 
they  live,  are  called  diatoms.  They  live  in  both  salt  and  fresh 
water,  and  are  as  active  to-day  as  they  were  in  past  ages,  when 
such  extensive  deposits  as  that  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  which 
is  40  feet  thick,  were  formed.  The  silica-secreting  animals 
belong  to  the  very  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  and  are  called 
^adiolaria.  Their  remains  build  up  the  radiolarian  earths. 
The  siliceous  sponges  also  secrete  silica  to  form  the  spicules 
which  are  commonly  found  associated  with  the  remains  of 
radiolaria. 
Organic  Bocks  formed  of  the  Remains  of  Land 

Plants. — It  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  these 
rocks  in  this  place,  as  the  student  has  already  become  familiar 
with  them.2  They  include  peat,  lignite,  coal,  anthracite,  and 
graphite.  There  is  a  gradual  gradation  in  structure  and  chemical 
composition  as  we  pass  from  peat  to  graphite.  Peat  approaches 
wood  in  composition,  containing  as  it  does  about  60  per  cent. 

1  Physiography /cr  Be^iHfters,  pp.  302-308.  -  Ibid,^  pp.  ^o6--io%. 
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of  carbon,  6  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  34  per  cent,  of  oxygen 
itrogen.  But  as  the  process  of  mineralisation  is  earned 
fiirther,  there  is  a  continuous  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  a  consequent  greater  and 
greater  percentage  of  carbon  as  we  approach  anthracite  ;  while, 
in  the  case  of  graphite,  this  elimination  of  the  gaseous  elements 
we  have  named  is  completed,  and  a  rock  obtained  which  con- 
tains approximately  100  per  cent  of  carbon. 

Metamorphic  Eo(^.— We  have  seen  that  granite  and 
other  igneous  rocks  arc  slowly  altered  by  the  weathering  action 
of  atmospheric  agencies,  causing  them  to  eventually  become 


I 


completely  disintegrated  or  broken  up.  Many  other  changes 
of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  are  continually  going  on,  both  in 
sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks.  Thus,  for  example,  magnetite, 
and  other  oxides  of  iron,  combine  with  the  elements  of  water 
becoming  kydrated ;  and  olivine  is  similarly  slowly  changed  into 
serpentine.  All  such  changes  brought  about  by  ihc  action  of  water, 
either  that  charged  with  carbon  dioxide  which  is  obtained  from 
above,  or  that  forced  up  from  lower  heated  regions,  arc  classified 
together  under  the  general  heading  of  alterations.  Sometimes 
the  term  kydro-metamorphisiit  is  used  to  designate  these 
changes,  which  generally  leave  the  onginal  structure  of  the 
L  tock  more  or  less  unaltered. 
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Those  changes,  on  the  other  hiiiid,  which  cause  a  rock  to 

completely  lose  its  original  texture  and  to  become  crystalline, 

are  classed  as  metamorphic  chanii^cs^  and  are  said  to  be  due  to 

inetamorpkisnu     Such  metamorphism  is  the  result,  as  a  rule,  of 

tivo  prime  operating  causes.      F'irst,  that  due  to  the  heat  of 

contact  with  great  masses  of  intruded  molten  rock,  which  is, 

by  the  expansive  force  of  steam,  or  some  other  cause,  forced 

from  below  into  crevices  and  fissures,  or  between  the  beds  of 

the  superincumbent   stratified   rocks.     This  is   called  contact- 

tnetatnorphism. 

Secondly,  that  brought  about  by  the  action  of  enormous 
pressures  from  the  sides,  which  is  generally  the  outcome  of 
slow  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  crust-creepy  and  known 
as  dynamo-  or  regiorkil-metamorphism. 

Rooks  ohwged  by  Contact -Metajnorphism.— 
I.  Those  derived  from  clays  and  shales.  When  clays  and  shales 
are  subjected  to  the  heat  of  contact  of  intruded  masses  such  as 
we  have  mentioned,  it  becomes  first  changed  into  a  clay-slate^  a 
rock  of  an  indefinite  character,  which  generally  shows  a  certain 
degree  of  cleavage,  and  also  in  microscopic  examination  some 
amount  of  change  into  crystalline  materials.  When  the  meta- 
morphism is  carried  further  and  recrystallisation  has  become 
more  pronounced,  secondary  minerals,  such  as  mica,  chiasto- 
lite,  etc.,  make  their  appearance  and  we  obtain  rocks  which  are 
named  from  the  predominating  secondary  mineral  they  contain. 
Thus,  a  clay-slate  with  a  marked  development  of  mica-flakes 
along  its  cleavage  planes  is  known  as  a  phyllite.  Where 
chiastolite  crystals  are  common  we  get  a  chiastolite-slate^  and 
so  on.  When  the  baking  is,  very  pronounced  we  obtain  flinty- 
looking  rocks,  such  as  porcellanite  and  lyilian-stone.  As  would 
be  expected  the  changes  are  most  pronounced  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  intruded  mass  ;  as  this  is  left  the  por- 
cellanites  give  place  to  slates  where  the  changes  are  less  and  less 
marked. 

2.  Those  derived  fro))i  sands  and  other  siliceous  roclcs.—  Where 
metamorphism  has  been  fairly  complete,  we  obtain  rocks  known 
2iS  qunrtzites  (¥\^.  81).  Though  hand-specimens  and  sections 
under  the  microscope  both  reveal  its  origin  from  quartz  grains, 
yet  these  minute  fragments  arc  firmly  cemented  together,  and 
the  rock  cannot  be  pounded  up  like  a  sandstone.     It  breaks 
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with  the  conchoidaJ  fracture  characteristic  of  glassy  masses. 
Quartiite  is  sometimes  coloured  in  a.  similar  way  to  sandstones, 
the  extent  of  the  colouring  depending  upon  the  amount  of  iron 
present  in  the  sand  from  which  it  was  derived.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  quartzite  was  originally  a  sandstone,  both  from  its 
granular  appearance  under  the  microscope  and  from  the  fact  of 
its  retaining  the  original  characters  it  possessed  as  a  sedi- 
mentary rock.  When  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  mica. 
present  in  the  rock,  developed  along  distinct  folia  and  causing 
it  to   possess  a  certain  degree  of  schistosity,  it  is  known  as  a 


Lies,  sbowing  secondary  deposit  of  Silica  al»LI'_ 
rem    Merrill's  Kocti,  Kxt-H'iaMtnxg,  "^ 


ijuarlz-schisl.  We  must  remark  that  some  authorities  place 
quartzite  among  those  rocks  which  are  the  result  of  regional 
metamorphism. 

3.  Those  derived  from  ctilcareotts  rucks. — The  calciiun  car- 
bonate from  which  these  rocks  are  derived  may  be  either  of 
organic,  or  what  we  have  called  chemical  origin.  The:  altered 
calcareous  rocks  are  either  marble  or  cryslailine  limesionet. 
Though  typical  marble  is  white,  it  may,  as  the  result  of  im- 
purities of  one  kind  or  another,  be  of  almost  any  colour.     These 
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rocks  may  also  be  formed  by  the  ay'^ncy  of  dynamo-meta- 
morphism.  Other  minerals  are  often  found  prcscni,  e.jf.  mica, 
garnet,  actinolite,  etc. 

Rooks  reeultmg  &0111  Dynamo-Metamorphism.— - 
While  all  the  changed  rocks  which  have  up  10  the  present  been 
described  retain  their  original  structural  characters,  those  which 
are  the  outcome  of  this  second  order  of  metamt>q>hism,  which 
takes  place  on  a  far  larger  scale,  undergo  in  the  process  a  com- 
plete change  of  character.  A  new  rock  with  altogether  different 
features  is  the  result.  The  effect  of  regional-metamorphism 
upon  shales,  for  instance,  is  10  change  it  from  a  rock  which 
easily  divides  into  lamina;  along  the  planes  of  bedding,  that  is 
from  being  a  laminaled  rock,  into  one  known  as  a  slate,  which 
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'"liibits  the  phenomenon  o{  cleavage.  The  rock  no  longer  splits 
slong  [he  original  planes,  but  along  a  new  set  which  are  usually 
tHtical  or  inclined  at  angles  approaching  aright  angle  (Fig.  82). 
Moreover,  under  the  microscope  the  component  particles  are 
seen  to  be  re-arranged  in  a  manner  which  is  most  easily  under- 
wood from  a  comparison  of  Figs.  83  and  84.  Such  cleavage  is 
"Mst  perfectly  developed  in  fine-grained  rocks,  such  us  shales, 
"here  the  constituent  particles  arc  \ery  small  and  easily 
re-arranged  with  their  long  axes  parallel.  Still  a  roughly- 
tteaved  structure  is  sometimes  assumed  even  by  sandstones 
and  other  coarse-grained  rocks.  Cleavage  has  been  artificially 
produced,  by  the  action  of  great  pressure  exerted  from  the  sides, 
both  by  Sorby  and  Tyndall ;  by  the  former  in  a  mass  of  pi?e- 
day  in  which  flakes  of  o.vidc  of  iron  were  d\sacm\Tia\e4,  a,ni  ^"i 
ibtJatter  in  blocks  of  bee&wax  and  paraffin.    The  detoTmaVw 
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which  results  from  the  influence  of  these  great  lateral  pressures 
'  >  often  very  considerable,  as  is  seen,  for  instance,  from  tie 
Iteration  in  shape  of  the  little  circular  green  patches  whicli 
ccur  in  some  slates.  These  patches  are  caused  by  the  coloui- 
ig  of  the  original  clay  or  shale  by  little  crystals  of  iron  pyrites 
found  in  the  rock.  After  cleavage  has  been  developed,  the 
circuKr  patch  is  seen  to  hue  bten  dra«n  out  in  a  direction  a 
right  angles  to  the  hne  of  i  tion  of  the  pres  ure  causing  cleavage, 
givmg  nse  to  an  elliptical  form  "similarly  fossils  are  often 
found  distorted  also  being  elongated  in  the  direction  parallel  to 
the  planes  of  clea\age     An  examination  of  sections  of  cleaved 


rocks  under  the  microscope  shows  that  in  some  cases  such 
cleavage  is  due  to  the  development  of  new  minerals,  such 
as  mica,  along  the  planes  where  cleavage  occurs. 

While  cleavage  is  chiefiy  a  mechanical  change  there  is 
another  more  or  less  parallel  structure  developed  in  rocks 
by  dynamo-metamorphism  which  must  be  regarded  as  essen- 
tially a  chemical  change.  This  is  fuliaiion,  which  difllers  from 
both  lamination  and  cleavage.  Geikie  detines  foliation  as 
"  a  crystalline  segregation  of  the  mineral  matter  of  a  rock  in 
certain  dominant  planes,  which  may  be  those  of  original 
strati ti cation,  of  joints,  of  cleavage,  of  sheariijig,  or  of  fracture.'" 

It  would  take  us  too  far  to  discuss  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  to  exp\a\n  to\\at\on.    Wc  shall  be  able  only 
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'j   to  describe  a  few  of  the  rocks  in  which  this  _._ 

I  These  rocks  include  amongst  others  ilic  schhts  and  gtteiss.  In 
ff  2II  these  foliation  is  very  pronounced  the  folia  cannot  be  easily 
I  separated,  are  not  stnctly  parallel  to  one  inothcr  but  form 
lenticular  shaped  lajers,  i^  which  arc  thickest  in  the  middle 
and  drawn  out  towards  the  ends  Not  only  has  there  been  a 
segregation  of  minerals  ilonj,  the  pi  incs  of  foliation,  but  the 
rocks  have  been  very  much  crumpled  and  tontorlcd  Some  of 
schists  arc   — 


Homblonde-BChist,  a  schistose  mass  (Fig.  85)  of  e 
hornblende,  interleaved  with  felspar,  quartz,  or  mica. 

MicOHBCbist,  a  similar  rock,  made  up  of  folia  of  mica  and 
quartz,  Che  relative  proportion  of  tliesc  mintnils  \arying  much 
in  different  specimens. 

Al^illaceous-BChist,  or  clay-slitir,  wliiili  is  of  a  variaWf 
composition.  Though  sometimes  forUK'd  by  co  n  tact- m  eta - 
morphism  as  already  mentioned  (p.  1 1 ;),  il  is  inoi-c  generally  the 
result  of  regional-metamorphism  on  a  variety  of  at^'illaccous 
deposits.  Many  rocks,  such  as  iL-hetsioitc^  /niHCstoiie,  Wi.,  l'i\\ 
uader  this  beading. 
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Gneiss  is  composed  of  the  same  minerals  as  granite,  whic 
are  arranged  in  folia  very  much  thicker  and  coarser  than  thos 
making  up  rocks  like  the  mica-schists.  Many  varieties  ai 
known,  depending  upon  the  accessory  minerals  present  and  th 
nature  of  the  constituent  folia.  The  folia  are  often  recognisab! 
even  in  small  specimens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mar 
gneisses  have  been  formed  by  the  foliation  of  such  pluton 
rocks  as  granite. 

Chief  Points  of  Chapter  X. 

General  Classification  of  Rocks. 
f  igneous^  have  once  been  in  liquid  condition. 
19/^/<1,o      I  stratified^  have  once  been  sediments  in  water. 

\jnetamorphic,    have    been    greatly    changed    from    I 
original  igneous  or  stratified  condition. 

Igneous  Rocks. 


Acid. 

Silica : 
60 — 80  per  cent. 


Intermediate. 

Sub-acid.  Sub-basic. 

Silica : 


Basic. 
Silica  : 


60—66  per  cent.   55—60  per  cent.     45 — 55  per  cen 


Typical 

Rocks 

contain 
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(i)  Quartz 
(ii)  Orthoclase 
(iii)  Mica 
{generally 
Muscovite) 


Pumice 
Obsidian 


Rhyolite 


(Iranilc 


(i)  Orthoclase       (i)  Ptagioclastic  ■  (i)  Ptagioclast 
(ii)  Hornblende  \  Felspar       \  Felspar 

\  (ii)  Hornblende     (ii)  Augite 
1  I  (iii)  Magnetiti 

I  I  {often  Oliz'im 


Trachytic 
Pumice 


Andesitic 
Pumice 


Tachylite 


Trachyte 


Andesite 


Basalt 


Sytnite 


Diorile. 


Gabbro 
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Ultra-basic  Rocks  also  called  Peridotites.  They  contain  less  than 
45  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  are  very  rich  in  olivine.  Picrite,  Iherzolite, 
and  dunite  are  good  examples. 

Disintegration  of  Igneous  Rocks.— Granite  may  be  taken  as  an 
example. 


Granite 


Quartz 

'No  change 
{Insoluble^ 
grains  washed 
awayj. 


Orthoclase 

Decomposed  into 
Aluminium  Silicate 

and 
Potassium  Silicate. 

Aluminium 


Muscovite 

I 

Changes  very  small, 

same  in  kind  as 

Orthoclase. 


Silicate. 
No  further 

change 
{Insoluble}. 


Potassium  Silicate, 

acted  upon  by  Carbon  Dioxide, 

giving  rise  to 

/       \ 

Potassium  Silica 

Carlx)nate  [Soluble]. 

[Soluble]. 


'     -^ote. — In  case  of  other  felspars,  sodium  carbonate  or  calcium  carbonate  is  obtained 
'^^tead  of  potassium  carbonate. 

Igneous  Rocks  by  their  Disintegration  give  rise  to 


.**5^0LUBLE  Silica 
^'"^  form  of  Quartz 
grains 

>^hich  is  carried 
^^ay  in  suspension 
*^y  running  water 
»*-nd  deposited  to 
form 
Siliceous 
A.QUEOUS  Rocks, 
which  include 
"Sattils,  Groj'els 
and  SAt'ng'leSy 
Sandstones, 
GritSf 
Cong/omeraleSf 
Breccias. 


Insoluble 

Aluminium 

Silicate 

which  is  carried 
away  in  suspension 
by  running  water 
and  deposited  to 

form 

Argillaceous 

Aqueous  Rocks, 

which  include 

Kaolin, 

Clays, 

Mud  and  Silt, 

Mudstone, 

Shales. 


Dissolved  Silica 

which  is  extracted 
from  solution  in 

water 

{a)  By  Plants, 

to  form 

Diatomaceous 

Karths,  and 

Tripoli  Po7vder. 

{b)  By  Animals, 

\Radiolaria  and 

Sponges) 

to  form 

Radiolarian 

Eart/is, 

sponge  Spicules. 

{c)  By  Chemical 

Means, 

to  form 

Siliceous  Sinter  or 

Geyserite. 


Dissolved 
Calcium  Car- 
bonate 

which  is  extracted 
from  solution  in 

water 
{a)  By  Plants 
{Algw), 
to  form 
Coccospheres. 
{l>)  By  Animals, 
{^Foratttini/era , 
Polyzoa, 
Calcareous 
sponges. 
Corals, 
Echinoderms, 
Molluscs,  etc.)i 
to  form 
Coral  Rock, 
Chalk, 
Limestones  (of 
various  kinds), 
(c)  By  Chemical 
Means, 
to  form 
Travertine, 
Stalactites, 
Stalagmites, 
Oolites  ;xxv^ 
Pisolites. 
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Organic  Rocks  formed  of  Remains  of  Land  Plants. 


I  I  1 

Peat.  Lignite.  Coal  Anthracite 

Carbon  60  per  cent.     Carbon  68  per  cent.     Carbon  85  per  cent.     Carbon  94  per  cent, 
sp-  gr.  '55-  sp-  PJ'  I '04-  sp.  gr.  1-40.  sp.  gr.  1-50. 

Metamorphism  includes  those  changes  in  rocks  which  cause  it  to 
completely  lose  its  original  texture  and  to  l)ecome  crystalline.  Two 
kinds  of  metamorphism  are  recognised,  Contact  vietaviorphtsm  and 
Dynamo-  or  Regio7ial-metamorphistn. 

Contact  metamorphism  results  from  the  intrusion  of  great  masses  ol 
plutonic  igneous  rocks  into  the  fissures,  or  between  the  beds  of  the 
superincumbent  stratified  rocks. 

Dynamo-  or  Regional-metamorphism  is  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  enormous  pressures  from  the  sides,  which  is  generally  the  outcome  ol 
slow  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  or  crust-creep. 

Metamorphic  Rocks. 


Resulting  from  Resulting  from 

Contact  Metamoki'hism  Regional  Metamorphism. 

(a)  From  clays  and  shales.  (a)  Cleavage  rocks. 

Clay-slates^  Slates. 

Phyllites,  (6)  Foliated  rocks. 

Povcellanite  and  Lydian-stone.  JH  otneblende-schist  ^ 

(/')  From  sands  and  other  siliceous  rocks.  Mica-schist, 

Quartzite,  A  rgillaceous-schist  (including  ivhet- 

Quartz-schist,  (p.  216).  stone,  hone-stone,  <5r»f.), 

(c)  From  calcareous  rocks.  Gneiss. 

Marbles, 
Crystalline  Limestones. 

Questions  on  Chapter  X. 

( 1 )  Describe  three  common  types  of  each  of  the  following  : — 

{a)  Volcanic  rocks,  {Jb)  aqueous  rocks,  (r)  plutonic  rocks,  and  {d) 
metamorphic  rocks. 

(2)  Give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  calcareous  rocks  are 
formed  by  the  agency  of  plants  and  animals. 

(3)  (^)  State  the  chief  differences  in  chemical   composition    of   the 

principal  types  of  igneous  rocks. 
ijb)  How  do  aqfieous  rocks  differ  in  composition  ? 
{c)  What  is   the  chemical  composition  of  the  chief  varieties  of 

metamorphic  rocks  ? 
{d)  Explain  how  aqueous  rocks  may  be  derived  from  igneous  and 

metamorphic  rocks. 

(4)  State  what  you  know  concerning  the  plants  and  animals  that 
separate  silica  from  its  state  of  solution  in  water,  and  thus  build  up 
siliceous  rocks.     Give  examples  of  rocks  formed  in  this  way. 

(5)  Name  the  corresponding  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks  which  are 
of  {a)  acid,  {b)  intermediate,  and   {()  basic  composition,  stating  the 

minerals  which  are  usually  present  in  each. 
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(6)  In  what  rocks  are  the  following  minerals  found  : — Hornblende, 
plagioclase,  enstatite,  and  diallage  ? 

(7)  How  may  igneous  rocks  \ye  classified  ?  Name  any  advantages  or 
disadvantages  pertaining  to  the  various  systems  you  name. 

(8)  Give  briefly  the  leading  features  of  granite,  trachyte,  diorite  and 
basalt. 

(9)  In  what  circumstances  do  you  suppose  the  rocks  known  as  lavas 
were  formed  ?  Name  three  lavas,  and  say  what  minerals  you  would 
expect  to  find  in  each. 

(10)  Explain  the  term  "  plutonic "  as  applied  to  igneous  rocks. 
Give  the  names  and  mineral  constituents  of  three  plutonic  rocks. 

(11)  Compare  in  general  terms  the  structure  of  volcanic  and  plutonic 
rocks,  and  account  for  the  differences  you  name. 

(12)  What  are  the  general  results  of  the  action  of  the  weather  on 
^eous  rocks,  and  how  are  these  brought  about  ?  . 

(13)  What  rocks  are  formed  from  the  insoluble,  and  what  from  the 
soluble  products  of  the  decomposition  of  igneous  rocks  ? 

{14)  What  are  the  minerals  usually  present  in  granite  and  1)asalt  respec- 
tively? State  what  you  know  of  the  chemical  composition  of  each  of 
these  minerals. 
(15)  Name  the  minerals  which  are  present  in  : — 
(a)  Hornblende-granite. 
{6)  Common  Imsalt. 
{c)  Crystalline  limestone 
{d)  Hornblende-schist. 


CHAPTER  XI 
THE  EARTH'S  CRUST 

PHENOMENA  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  INTERNAL  HEAT  OF 

THE  EARTH 

Distribution  of  Temperature  in  the  Earth's  Crust. — 
The  student  has  become  familiar  with  the  conception  of  ar» 
originally  molten  earth,  which  is  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  cool- 
ing globe,  in  which  the  lowering  of  temperature  has  been  goings 
on  for  a  long  time  and  been  carried  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.     He  is  also  aware  of  the  evidence  upon  which  geologists 
rely  for  such  a  belief.^     There  is  everywhere  a  gradual  increases 
of  temperature,  after  the  depth   at  which  the  influence  of  the= 
variations  in  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  from  the  sun  is  passed, 
as  the  depth  into  the  earth's  crust  is  augmented.     The  depth 
at  which  seasonal  changes  of  temperature  are  felt  varies  con- 
siderably from  place  to  place.     The  zone  of  invariable  tempera- 
ture is  higher  in  equatorial  regions  than  in  temperate  latitudes. 
In  Britain  the  effects  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  mean  temperature 
throughout  the  year  are  observable  to  a  depth  of  70  feet.     In 
Siberia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  perpetually  frozen  down 
to  a  depth  of  700  feet. 

That  there  is  an  increase  in  temperature  as  a  descent  is  made 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  has  been  known  for  upwards  of 
200  years.  Kirchermade  observations  in  this  connection  as  far 
back  as  1664.  In  later  years  Genssane  and  Daubuisson  made 
similar  experiments,  while  since  1867  a  Committee  appointed  by 
the  British  Association  has  been  doing  continuous  and  elaborate 
work  in  this  connection.     The  average  rate  of  increase  of  tem- 

i  Physiography  for  Beginners^  pp.  •i\-i,  •i\v 
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perature  may  be  taken  as  1°  for  every  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of 
descent ;  the  British  Association  Committee  give  1°  F.  for  every 
64  feet  as  a  mean   value.     When   there   is  any  considerable 
departure  from  this  average  result  it  can  generally  be  explained 
by  some  abnormal  circumstance.     Among  such  disturbing  :in- 
fluences  may  be  mentioned  the  neighbourhood  of  hot  springs, 
of  great  intrusions  of  igneous  rock,  or  the  proximity  of  some 
other  form  of  volcanic  activity.     The  effect   of  such  volcanic 
action  is  felt  for  a  long  time  after  the  original  outburst,  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  conditions  under  which  cooling 
takes  place ;  indeed,  it  has  been  estimated  that  an  increase  of 
temperature  would  be  observed  for  several  thousand  years  after 
such  an  intrusion  of  molten  material  or  other  volcanic  manifesta- 
tion.   But  other  causes  are  at  work  which  go  far  to  explain  the 
variations   in   the   increase  of  temperature   which  have   been 
noticed.     These  include  such  facts  as  the  varying  conductivi- 
ties for  heat  possessed   by   different   rock   materials.     Forbes 
observed,  in  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by  him  in  the 
'Jeighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  more  porous  rocks  con- 
<^Ucted  heat  very  much  more  badly  than  compact  crystalline 
'^^aterials.     He  further  proved  fhat  heat  was  conducted  much 
''lore  easily  in  some  directions  than  in  others.     As  a  rule  heat 
Passes  across  planes  of  stratification  with   difficulty,  *vhereas 
"^  is  conducted  along  the  mass  of  any  given  stratum   quite 
^sily. 

Oeoisotherms.  —The  general  consequence  of  all  these 
^^riables  is  that  the  isogeothertns  or  geoisoiherms^  that  is, 
«^c  lines  of  equal  earth  temperature^  are  by  no  means  parallel, 
-ither  to  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  earth's  crust, 
^i"  even  to  the  zone  of  constant  temperature  referred  to 
^Vjove.  But  as  a  rule  the  parallelism  between  the  geoisotherms 
^creases  with  the  depth.  The  effect  of  mountain  masses 
^nd  great  valley  depressions  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
^ines  of  equal  earth  temperature  must  be  noted.  Vertically 
t^elow  the  summit  of  a  mountain  the  distance  between  succes- 
sive lines  is,  owing  to  the  increased  radiation  from  the  sides  of 
t^ke  mountain,  greater  than  the  average  ;  while  for  a  contrary 
Reason,  vertically  below  the  valley  depression  the  geoisotherms 
^e  more  crowded  than  usual.  The  ultimate  condition  of  things 
>wlJ  therefore  be  that  at  a  sufficient  deptYi  beVow  \>cv^  tcvc>\\\x\."2!Lvcv 
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and  valley  the  parallelism  of  the  lines  of  equal  temperature  will 
be  resumed. 

Methods  of  Determining  Temperature  in  Mines, 
Boreholes,  etc.  —  The  form  of  thermometer  used  in  the 
measurement  of  these  temperatures  was  described  in  Chapter 
III.  It  will  only  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  here  the  pre- 
cautions adopted  to  ensure  accuracy,  the  neglect  of  some  of 
which  is  very  probably  the  explanation  of  many  of  the  discre- 
pancies between  the  results  of  different  observers.  In  the  case 
of  boreholes,  no  observation  of  temperature  rshould  be  made 
until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  heat  of  friction  developed 
by  the  boring  tool  to  become  dissipated.  Also,  since  the  boring 
may  become  filled  with  water  before  its  greatest  depth  is 
reached,  which  water  may  either  be  due  to  a  colder  descending 
current  or  a  warmer  ascending  one,  it  is  manifestly  necessary 
that  some  means  should  be  adopted  which  will  enable  the 
observer  to  be  sure  that  the  water  at  any  particulai  depth  shall 
have  the  same  temperature  as  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  This 
object  is  secured  by  the  following  simple  device.  Two  discs  oi 
india-rubber  which  exactly  fit  the  borehole  are  threaded  on  a 
stick,  at  a  distance  from  one  another  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
thermometer,  which  is  fixed  between  them.  The  apparatus  is 
then  lowered  to  the  depth  at  which  the  temperature  is  required. 
It  is  clear  that  the  discs  of  india-rubber  prevent  any  circulation 
of  water,  and  if  the  apparatus  is  allowed  to  remain  in  position 
until  the  water  enclosed  has  taken  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding rocks,  it  is  quite  certain  that  an  accurate  observation 
of  temperature  has  been  obtained. 

To  ensure  accuracy  in  the  results  of  observations  made  ir 
mines  several  disturbing  causes  must  be  borne  in  mind,  anc 
means  taken  to  eliminate  them.  Not  only  will  the  temperature 
be  increased  by  the  presence  of  miners  and  their  lights,  b) 
blasting  operations,  and  by  the  heat  of  friction  and  impact  ir 
the  actual  work  of  the  men  ;  but  also  by  such  less  evident  cause: 
as  the  heat  developed  by  the  compression  of  the  air  in  thi 
deeper  parts  of  the  mine  and  that  generated  by  chemical  action 
which  is  always  going  on  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  working 
as  in  the  oxidation  of  pyrites  or  in  the  decaying  of  wood 
Further,  t^ere  will  be  a  general  tendency  for  the  air  and  wate 
introduced  from  the  surface  to  br\n§  a\io\3X  2t  Vy^^xvcv^  oil  \sx!\ 
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perature.  A  xrommon  plan  adopted,  to  really  obtain  the  normal 
temperature  of  the  crust  at  any  given  depth,  is  to  bore  horizontal 
holes  about  two  feet  deep  into  some  freshly  exposed  rock  surface, 
and  after  the  heat  of  friction  necessarily  developed  in  this  pro- 
cess has  become  dissipated,  to  introduce  a  thermometer  of  the 
pattern  already  described  (p.  38),  taking  care  to  insert  the  bulb 
first  The  hofe  is  then  plugged  to  prevent  any  circulation  of 
air,  and  when  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  has  become 
stationary  it  is  noted  down  as  the  temperature  at  that  depth. 

Some  Underground  Temperature  Determinations. 
—The  following  results  are  selected  from  a  table  compiled  by 
Professor  Everett  of  the  underground  temperature  determin- 
ations collected  by  the  British  Association  Committee  up  to 
1882.1  The  mean  increase  deduced  from  all  the  results  in  the 
table  from  which  we  have  made  selections  is  i"^  F.  in  64  feet. 

Depth  Increase 

in  in  Temperatur 

Locality.  *  Feet.         (Feet  for  i°F.)^ 

Bootle  Waterworks,  Liverpool    ....  1 392  1 30 

St.  Gothard  Tunnel 5578  82 

Talargoch  Lead  Mine,  Flintshire   ...  104 1  80 

Nook  Colliery,  Manchester 2790  tj 

Astley  Colliery,  Dukinfield 2700  72 

Scarle  Boring,  Lincolnshire 2000  69 

Pontypridd  Colliery,  S.  Wales    ....  855  76 

Radstock  Colliery,  Bath 620  62 

Crenelle  Well,  Paris 1312  57 

Rose  Bridge  Colliery,  Wigan 2445  54 

Boldon  Colliery,  Durham         15 14  49 

Whitehaven  Collieries,  Cumberland  .    .  1250  45 

Carrickfergus  Salt  Mine 570  40 

Slitt  Lead  Mines,  Weardale 660  34 

More  recently  many  further  observations  have  been  made  in 
\iifierent  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  the  results  arc  as  follows^ : — 

Calumet  and  Hecla,  Lake  Superior    .    .  4580  2237 

Rand  Victoria  borehole,  Transvaal     .    .  2500  82 

Port  Jackson  borehole,  New  South  Wales  2929  80 

Wheeling  Oil  well.  West  Virginia  .    .    .  4462  71-8 

1  Brough,/aur.  Soc.  of  Arts,  No.  2299,  vo'.  x\v.,  1^96.  -  IbUU 
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Dolcoath  mine,  Cornwall 2124  *jo 

Schladebach  borehole,  Prussia    ....  5734  63 

Paruschowitz  borehole,  Upper  Silesia    .  6573  6^*1 

Comstock  lode,  Nevada 2230  3.^ 

The  Interior  of  the  Earth.— The  question  which,      will 
naturally  present  itself  to  the  student  at  this  stage  is — If  ti"5iere 
is  this  gradual  increase  of  temperature  as  the  centre  of  the  ^^arth 
is  approached,  what  is  the  condition  in  which  the  materials  ^z.  here 
exist  ?   If  the  average  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  of  1°  Ir*    .for 
every  sixty-four  feet  of  descent  were  maintained,  the  ordm.  ^ary 
melting  point  of  the  most  infusible  material  known  wouL  ^  be 
reached  at  a  comparatively  small  depth.     It  is  a  matter  of       ^asy 
calculation  to  see  that  at  twenty  miles  from  the  surfac^^a  for 
instance,  the  temperature  would  be  about  1,750°  F. ;  while  at:    ^% 
miles  a  temperature  of  something  like  4, 125°  F.  would  be  reacz^^ed, 
which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  melting  point  of  say  the  rnefa/ 
#platinum,  which  can  only  be  fused  in  the  flame  of  the  oxyhy<?ro- 
gen  blowpipe.     But  the  condition  of  things  is  not  so  simple  as     ;- 
this.     Side  by  side  with  this  increase  of  temperature,  which,  by     .'- 
the  way,  mathematical   considerations  have  led  physicists  io     \  - 
believe  must  diminish  with  an  increase  of  depth  after  a  certain 
limit  has  been  passed,  we  have  an  ever-increasing  pressure.    I^     '^ 
has  been  established  by  experiment  that  substances  which  con"      \ 
tract  on  solidifying,  as  most  materials  do,  have  their  melting 
points  raised  by  an  increase  of  pressure  ;  and  it  is  consequently 
most  likely  that  even  at  the  high  temperatures  which  obtain  al^ 
the  depths  we  have  been  considering  the  rocks  are,  owing  t(F 
the  enormous   pressures,   in   an  unmolten  condition.     At  the 
same  time  a  sudden  release  of  pressure  would  cause  the  rocks 
to  assume  the  liquid  condition. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  earth's  interior  which  are 
of  too  abstruse  a  nature  for  the  student  to  understand  at  this 
stage  of  his  reading,  and  we  shall  only  indicate  generally  the 
theories  which  have  been  proposed.  Sir  A.  Geikie  says ' : 
"There  are  only  three  which  merit  serious  consideration,  (i) 
One  of  these  supposes  the  planet  to  consist  of  a  solid  crust  and 
a  molten  interior.     (2)  The  second  holds  that,  with  the  excep- 

2  Text-book  of  Geology^  3rd  edition,  p.  53. 
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tion  of  local  vesicular  spaces,  the  globe  is  solid  and  rigid  to  the 
centre.  (3)  The  third  contends  that  while  the  mass  of  the  globe 
is  solid,  there  lies  a  liquid  substratum  beneath  the  crust." 

Other  Evidences  of  the  Earth's  Internal  Heat.  - 
Such  are  found,  as  the  reader  knows,  in  the  phenomenon  of  vol- 
canoes^  geysers^  and  hot- springs.  These  have  been  dealt  with  in 
an  elementary  manner  in  our  introductory  book,  but  it  will  be 
convenient  for  us  here  to  supplement  what  was  there  ^  said  on 
these  subjects. 

Geysers. — Geysers  consist  of  fountains  of  hot  water  which 
are  intermittently  active.     Huge  quantities  of  hot  water  and 
steam  are  suddenly  forced  up  to  a  great  height,  and  the  erup- 
tion is  followed  by  a  period  of  rest.     In  the  case  of  the  "  Old 
F^thful"  geyser,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  of  Wyoming,  this 
period  of  rest  is  nearly  always  of  about  63  minutes*  duration 
In  this  remarkable  district  of  the  United  States  a  very  large 
number  of  these  geysers  occur,  scattered  over  a  wide  area  ;  and 
among  them  occur,  from  place  to  place,  pools  of  hot  water, 
which  though  boiling  in  some  parts  are  never  projected  up  into 
the  air.     It  is  usual  to  refer  to  these  as  hot-springs^  keeping 
the  expression  "  geyser  "  for  those  in  an  eruptive  state  of  activity. 
(»eysers  really  only  differ  from  volcanoes   in  the  absence  of 
fragments  and  molten  rock  ;  they  mark  a  declining  stage  in 
Volcanic  action.    Though  there  are  often  so  many  geysers  in  the 
Same  neighbourhood,  as  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  they  are  quite 
^Adependent  of  one  another,  as  was  observed  by  Geikie  in  this 
focality.     He  remarked  ^  that  "  it  seemed  to  make  no  difference 
*ii  the  height  or  tranquillity  of  one  of  the  quietly  boiling  caul- 
drons, when  an  active  projection  of  steam  and  water  was  going 
On  from  a  neighbouring  vent  on  the  same  gentle  slope." 

Geysers  are  common,  not  only  in  the  area  mentioned  above, 
l)ut  also  in  Iceland,  Azores,  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  New 
Zealand. 

How  Geysers  are  caused. — The  origin  of  geysers  begins 
to  be  intelligible  if  the  following  considerations  are  borne  in 
mind.  The  temperature  of  water  which  is  being  heated  in  any 
vessel  is  generally  equalised  by  convection  currents,  but  in  a 
long  and  narrow  tube  this  circulation  is  impeded.  Moreover, 
while  water  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  boils  at  100°  C., 

J  PAiys/ojg'rt^Ay/ffr  Beginners,  chapter  xx.  *  Tzxi-hook  of  Geology/ ,  ^.  -iTH * 
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Iwiling  at  any  considerable  depth  in  a  narrow  tube  is  only  pos- 
sible, because  of  the  greatly  increased  pressure,  at  a  much  higher 
temperature.  Fig.  86  shows  the  section  of  a  geyser  which  is  in 
icality  such  a  tube  as  we  have  been  considering.  On  the  left  of 
the  figure- the  observed  tc;nperatures  of  the  water  are  given, 
while  on  the  right  are  printed  the  temperatures  at  which  water 
will  boil  when  subjected  to  pressures  equal  to  that  due  to  the 
atmosphere  and  the  water  column  above  the  indicated  positions. 
The  depths  in  feet  iLrc  gi\'en  by  a  vertical  scale  on  the  right  of 


rP  r 


ipbell) 
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the  figure.  The  neirest  aoproximation  to  the  boiling  point  is  at 
a  depth  of  45  feet  opposite  to  the  fissure  shown  in  the  figure, 
where  the  actual  tempcriture  is  2  C  below  the  temperature  at 
which  water  can  boll  under  the  pressure  to  which  the  water  is 
(here  subjected.  If  by  ihc  continued  heating  of  this  layer  of 
water  by  steam  from  the  fissure  it  attains  the  temperature  at 
which  it  can  boil,  steam  is  foiTned,  whose  expansive  force  lifts 
/Ae  superincumbent  columnof  water,  causing  a  slight  overflow  at 
tJte  top,  which,  shortening  the  co\umtv,\>Vm^^\iife\-«.-it;Tft'-o  <,h^ 
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position  C,  where  its  temperature  is  above  the  boiling  point  at 
C  ;  wherefore  steam  is  formed  at  this  point  and  a  further  lifting 
and  relief  of  pressure  ensues,  followed  by  an  eruption. 

Ck>xnpoBition  of  the  Water  of  Q^jreers.— The  water 

erupted  from  geysers  is  by  no  means   chemically  pure.     It 

contains  dissolved  in  it  a  great  variety  of  mineral  substances, 

the  most  abundant  of  which  are  silica  and  compounds  of  sodium. 

The  solution  of  the  former  is,  as  we  have  seen,  dependent  upon 

the  presence  of  alkaline    carbonates,  which  are  among  the 

compounds  found  dissolved.     When   the   water    reaches    the 

surface,  and  its  temperature  becomes  lowered,  it  deposits  the 

hitherto  dissolved  silica  in  the  form  of  siliceous  sinter  or  geyser- 

He.    It  is  most  probable  that  certain  minute  plants  of  the  algce 

group  help  in  the  formation  of  this  sinter,  and  that  it  is  not 

wholly  the  result  of  evaporation. 

Mineral  Springs. — Just  as  the  water  erupted  by  geysers 
contains  many  mineral  substances  dissolved  in  it,  so  the  water 
of  all  springs  is  in  reality  a  solution  of  a  variety  of  salts.  The 
amount  of  these  dissolved  substances  as  a  rule  increases  with 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  also  with  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  subjected.  Further,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
the  presence  in  solution  of  certain  substances  increases  the 
solubility  of  salts  which  are  all  but  insoluble  in  pure  water. 
Thus,  while  chalk  or  calcium  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  pure 
water,  it  is  dissolved  to  a  considerable  extent  by  a  solution  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  converts  the  carbonate  into  a  soluble  bi- 
carbonate of  lime.  Again,  if  alkaline  carbonates  have  become 
dissolved  in  the  water,  it  then  has  the  new  power  of  dissolving 
previously  insoluble  silica.  Spring  water  which  contains  an 
abnormal  amount  of  any  mineral  substance  dissoh'ed  in  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  mineral  water ^  and  the  spring  from  which  it 
issues  as  a  mineral  spring. 

Some  of  the  commonest  of  such  springs  are  : — 

Calcareous  Springs^  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  dissolved.  If  for  any  reason  there  is  an  escape  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  gas  on  which  the  solution  of  this  salt  depends, 
there  is  an  immediate  deposition  of  some  of  it  which  takes  place 
round  the  objects  over  which  the  water  flows.  Sometimes  the 
deposition  takes  place  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  a  deposit 
of  travertine  (p.  2 1  j).    The  so-called  pelniv'm^  s\ix\xv%"=»  ^-aJ^  >\^^t\ 
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this  heading.     They  are  naturally  most  abundant  in  chalk  and 
limestone  districts. 

Ferruginous  or  Chalybeate  Springs, — These  are  springs  con-, 
taining  a  considerable  quantity  of  dissolved  compounds  of  iron, 
notably  ferrous  sulphate.  The  rhombic  di-sulphide  of  iron, 
known  as  viarcasite^  occurs  in  fairly  large  amounts  in  some 
stratified  rocks,  and  is  easily  oxidised  by  the  weathering  action 
of  atmospheric  agencies  into  ferrous  sulphate,  or  green  vitriol, 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  The  dissolved  sulphate  is 
continually  subjected  to  further  oxidation  by  atmospheric 
oxygen,  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  brownish  deposit 
along  the  channel  of  the  spring.  Such  brown  hydrates  of  iron 
are  more  abundantly  formed,  however,  in  the  presence  of  car- 
bonates, such  as  calcium  carbonate. 

Brine  Springs  are  solutions  in  which  sodium  chloride  or 
common  salt  is  the  principal  ingredient.  They  are  very  fre- 
quent in  such  districts  as  those  of  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire, 
where  rock  salt  is  found  largely  developed  in  the  rocks.  It  is 
by  means  of  artificial  brine  springs  that  much  of  the  salt 
obtained  from  Cheshire  mines  reaches  the  surface.  The  depKjsii 
of  salt  is  flooded  with  water,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  mineral  until  it  has  become  saturated,  when  it 
is  pumped  to  the  surface  and  the  solution  evaporated.  Brine 
springs  also  contain  many  other  salts  in  solution  in  addition  to 
sodium  chloride.  Chief  among  these  are  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium, calcium,  and  magnesium,  and  the  sulphate  of  calcium. 

Other  Mineral  Springs  contain  such  substances  as  mag- 
nesium sulphate  (Epsom  salts) ;  alkaline  carbonates  (as  in  the 
Vichy  waters) ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (as  in  the  sulphur  waters 
of  Harrogate) ;  and  many  others. 

Mineral  Veins. — Under  some  circumstances  the  substances 
in  solution  in  subterranean  waters  are  deposited  in  fissures  in 
the  earth's  crust  in  such  a  manner  as  to  build  up  what  is  known 
as  a  mineral  vei?t.  As  to  whether  these  dissolved  materials 
were  obtained  from  the  rocks  surrounding  the  fissure,  from  the 
overlying  strata,  or  were  brought  up  from  below  by  heated 
water  which  has  ascended,  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  proved. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  action 
of  water,  a  fact  which  becomes  clear  on  examining  their  general 
structure.     They  are  usually  fouivd  \xi  ^wc\\  tqcVs*  ^^  live  schists, 
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slates,  'and  granites,  inclined  at  from  70''  to  80''  to  the  hori- 
zontal, and  built  up  of  layers  of  mineral  substances  belonging  to 
two  classes — (1)  Ores,  or  minerals,  from  which  the  commonly 
used  metals  can  be  extracted  ;  (2)  Veinstones,  or  spars  as  they 
are  called  when  very  crystalline,  which  are  much  more  abun- 
dant  than  the  ores.  The  veinstones  which  are  of  most  common 
I    occurrence  are  quartz,  calcite,  fluor-spar  ;  while  ihe  ores  which 


:  frequently  found  are  r 


e  gold  and  copper,  and 


such  compounds  of  the  metals  as  oxides,  silicates,  carbonates, 
sulphides,  etc. 

An  examination  of  a  section  of  a  mineral  vein  shows  that  there 
is  a  symmetry  about  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  layers. 
From  both  of  the  walls  of  the  vein  inwards  there  is  the  same 
Succession  of  deposits.  Thus,  in  Fig.  87,  the  layer  adjoining  the 
wail  on  both  sides  of  the  vein  is  of  zinc  blende  ;  this  is  on  both 
sides  succeeded  by  a  deposit  of  quartz,  followed  Jn  regular  order 
by  layers  of  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar,  pyrites,  &c.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  water  saturated  with  these  compounds  found 
its  way  Into  a  hitherto  empty  fissure,  and  deposrt^i  a  fr^^\.'iS\ae 
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layer  of  this  substance  on  both  walls,  which  deposition  was 
followed  by  one  of  quartz  and  fluor  spar  in  order.  Some- 
times it  has  happened  that  the  fissure  has  become  re-opened, 
either  during  the  process  of  filling  up  or  after  it  was  finished. 
In  a  few  cases  water-worn  pebbles  and  shells  from  above  have 
been  found  in  these  mineral  veins,  affording  indisputable  proof 
that  during  their  formation  the  fissure  was  in  communication  with 
the  surface.  When  there  is  but  one  mineral  substance  present 
in  a  vein  it  is  called  simple^  but  when  it  is  of  the  kind  we  have 
just  described  it  is  compound. 

Volcanic  and  Earthquake  Phenomena. 

Causes  of  Volcanic  Action.— As  already  explained 
(p.  229),  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  repeat  what  has  pre- 
viously been  dealt  with  in  some  detail  concerning  the  kinds  of 
volcanoes,  the  materials  ejected  from  them,  the  sequence  of 
events  during  a  volcanic  eruption,  and  the  different  forms  of 
volcanic  cones  ;  but  it  will  be  desirable  to  explain  more  fully 
what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  causes  of  volcanic  action. 
Though  volcanic  activity  is  traceable  more  or  less  directly  to  - 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  geological  evidence 
forthcoming  that  it  was  more  intense  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  planet's  history,  when  the  process  of  cooling,  which  is  con- 
tinually going  on,  was  much  less  advanced  than  at  present. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  good  evidence  that  the  volcanoes 
of  Palaeozoic  times  were  much  less  intense  than  those  which 
occurred  as  recently  as  the  Tertiary  epoch. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  cause  of 'volcanic  action,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  expansive  force  of  super-heated 
steam  plays  an  important  part  in  causing  an  eruption.  From 
the  bottom  of  oceans  and  lakes,  from  the  surface  of  the  land 
everywhere,  water  is  continually  passing  into  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  Sometimes  by  its  own  weight,  and  often  when  the 
cracks  arc  only  minute  by  capillary  attraction,  an  enormous 
amount  of  water  must  reach  the  interior.  But  as  we  descend 
the  temperature  increases,  and  by-and-by  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  water  is  wholly  converted  into  steam.  This  tempera- 
ture will  be  much  higher  than  the  boiling-point  of  water  at  the 
sea-level,  because  the  pressure  to  vi\v\c\v  \)[v^  >N?iXfc\  'vs*  ^\xb\ected 
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in  the  earth's  interior  is  very  great.  Steam  will  be  formed  con- 
tinuously, and  thus  there  will  be  more  and  more  vapour  com- 
pressed into  a  given  space,  which  will  cause  the  pressure  to 
become  greater  and  greater.  Just  as  in  a  boiler  the  pressure  of 
the  enclosed  steam  can  only  be  safely  increased  up  to  a  certain 
point,  beyond  which  a  further  addition  to  the  pressure  will 
cause  the  material  of  the  boiler  to  break,  resulting  in  an  explo- 
sion, so  the  pressure  of  the  steam  enclosed  within  the  earth's 
crust  can  only  go  on  without  an  explosion  so  long  as  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  upwards  is  less  than  that  of  the  weight  of  the 
rocks  downwards.  When  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  increased 
beyond  this  point  a  volcanic  eruption  takes  place. 

But  there  are  other  gases  and  vapours  besides  steam  whose 
expansive  force  materially  assists  in  the  production  of  volcanic 
activity.  Whether  these  vapours  are  derived  from  the  exterior 
of  the  earth  or  whether  they  are  portions  of  the  original  vapours 
of  which  the  earth  was  in  the  beginning  wholly  formed,  which 
kvere  occluded  by  the  liquid  materials  resulting  from  the  cooling 
of  the  gaseous  planet,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

Some  authorities  have  maintained  that  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  volcanic  phenomena  is  to  be  found  in  the  force  of  contraction 
of  a  cooling  globe.  If  this  contraction  is  supposed  to  be  greater 
on  the  outside  than  in  the  interior,  it  is  manifest  that  a  con- 
tinuous tendency  for  the  molten  matter  within  to  get  squeezed 
out  of  weak  parts  of  the  crust  is  set  up.  We  shall  see  later  that 
volcanoes  are  arranged  in  a  linear  manner  along  lines  of  eleva- 
tion, and  it  would  certainly  appear  as  if  there  is  some  connection 
between  the  formation  of  the  ridge  and  the  outpouring  of  molten 
material. 

The  late  Mr.  Mallet,  on  the  other  hand,  explained  volcanic 
phenomena  by  the  "more  rapid  contraction  of  the  hotter 
internal  mass  of  the  earth  and  the  consequent  crushing  in  of 
the  outer  cooler  shell."  Referring  to  this  view  Sir  A.  Geikie  ^ 
says :  "  This  ingenious  theory  requires  the  operation  of  sudden 
and  violent  movements,  or  at  least  that  the  heat  generated  by 
the  crushing  should  be  more  than  can  be  immediately  conducted 
^way  through  the  crust.  Were  the  crushing  slow  and  equable, 
the  heat  developed  by  it  might  be  so  tranquilly  dissipated  that 
the  temperature  of  the  crust  would  not  be  sensibly  affected  Itv 

?  Text-book  0/  Geology ^  3rd  edition,  p.  26ft, 
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)cess,  or  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  any  appre- 
molecular  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  rocks. 
1  amount  of  internal  crushing  insufficient  to  generate 
ic  actiop  may  have  been  accompanied  by  such  an  eleva- 
f  temperature  as  to  induce  important  changes  in  the 
re  of  rocks,  such  as  are  embraced  under  the  term  *  meta- 


ic'." 


:ral  other  theories  have  been  proposed  by  way  of  explana- 
f  these  phenomena  ;  but  none  of  them,  nor  of  those 
d  to  above,  are  separately  sufficient  to  explain  all  the 
ed  facts.  It  is  most  likely  that  each  of  the  factors  we 
jferred  to,  viz.,  the  expansive  force  of  gases  and  of  super- 
steam,  as  well  as  the  varying  rates  of  contraction  of  con- 
zones  of  the  earth's  substance,  are  all  of  them  concerned 
production  of  volcanic  activity. 
bribution  of  Volcanoes. — Volcanoes  generally  occur 
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•„  89. — The  Volcanic  Group  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  showing  the  linear 
arrangement  of  Volcanoes  (after  Judd). 

^ed  in  lines  (Fig.  89).     This  linear  arrangement  vs  ve-x-^ 
d  along  the  coasts   round  the  Pad^c   Oc^^xv.    ^\"accvNi 
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important  active  vokinoes,  however,  are  found  upon  islands. 
The  connection  between  this  nearness  to  the  sea  and  the  cause  of 
volcanic  action  will  be  at  once  apparent  from  what  has  been  said 
about  the  part  taken  by  steam  in  an  eruption.  The  line  followed 
by  the  manifestations  of  volcanic  activity  on  the  earth  can  be 
traced,  beginning  from  the  most  southerly  limit  of  the  American 
continent,  up  the  western  coast  of  South  America  following  the 
line;  of  the  Andes,  through  Central  America  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  northern  half  of  the  great  continent,  by  way  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  into  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Thence  it. passes 
by  way  of  the  Kurile  Islands  and  Japan,  all  down  the  western 
seaboard  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Here  the 
line  divides  ;  one  branch  passes  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to 
Java  and  Sumatra,  the  other  turns  south-eastwards  towards 
New  Guinea  and  passes  on  to  New  Zealand. 

The  line  of  volcanic  activity  is  not  so  marked  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  can  be  traced  from  Jan  Mayen,  through  several 
islands,  Iceland,  Azores,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  to  the  West 
Indies.  Nearer  home  there  is  a  well-marked  line  in  the 
Mediterranean,  along  which  Stromboli,  Vesuvius  and  Etna 
occur  (Fig.  89). 

Earthquake  Waves. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  earthquakes  are  waves  of  compression  in  the  earth^s  crusty 
and  are  the  result  of  a  to  and  fro  movement  of  the  particles  of 
the  crust  similar  to  those  which  give  rise  to  a  sound-wave  in  the 
air.  The  original  impulse  causing  this  oscillatory  movement  is 
some  disturbance,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  properly  been 
made  out,  occurring  at  depths  which  have  been  variously  esti- 
mated. Whatever  its  nature,  this  original  impulse  causes  the 
particles  in  its  neighbourhood  to  be  violently  displaced,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  the  rock  this  displacement  is  trans- 
mitted from  one  particle  to  the  next  all  along  the  direction  of 
propagation -of  the  wave.  The  velocity  of  the  wave,  depending 
as  it  does  upon  the  elasticity  of  the  material  through  which  it 
is  passing,  varies  very  considerably  from  place  to  place.  These 
waves  are  of  all  degrees  of  intensity.  No  collision  between  the 
earth  and  a  body  coming  into  contact  with  it  can  occur  without 
the  production  of  such  a  series.  Some  are  exceedingly  minute, 
like  those  caused  by  the  faWmg  oi  dto^s  of  rain  ;  while  others,. 
like  those   brought  about  by  exp\os\o\vs»  mm\Tv^'5»,>«\v\0sv^^>\^ 
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compared  with  the  first  are  very  intense,  yet  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance by  the  side  of  such  a  wave  as  that  of  the  great  Lisbon 
earthquake  in  1755  Whatever  their  intensity,  we  must  regard 
them  all  as  earth  tremors^  thinking  of  earthquakes  as  much  more 
violent  tremors  than  any  others. 

Causes  of  Earthquake  Phenomena.— Though  the  origin 
of  earthquake  waves  is  referred  to  a  more  or  less  deep-seated 
disturbance,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  the  precise  nature  of 
it  may  be.  Possibly  it  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  sudden  con- 
densation of  great  quantities  of  enclosed  steam,  by  some  vol- 
canic eruption,  by  the  fracture  of  rocks  deep  down  in  the  crust 
winch  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  pressures,  or  some  other 
cause.  There  would  seem  to  be,  judging  from  the  earthquake 
shocks  which  often  precede  the  development  of  volcanic  activity 
and  other  facts,  some  connection  between  these  phenomena. 
Prof.  Milne,  a  great  authority  on  earthquakes,  in  a  paper  ^ 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  dealing  with  this  subject 
says  :  "  The  greater  number  of  earthquakes  may  be  regarded  as 
announcements  that  a  resistance  to  secular  movement  has  been 
overcome,  and  if  such  an  explanation  of  earthquake  origin  is 
sufficient,  then  the  relationship  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  that 
of  a  child  to  its  parent.  Wherever  we  find  mountains  which  are 
geologically  young,  where  the  process  of  rock-folding  may  yet 
be  in  progress,  there  we  find  earthquakes.  Should  these  regions 
of  rock-movement  be  near  a  sea  or  an  ocean,  we  also  find  vol- 
canoes. Volcanic  eruptions  accompany  the  generation  of  steam 
and  gaseous  pressure  beneath  lines  of  yielding  ;  while  earth- 
quakes, if  we  except  a  few  explosive  efforts  at  volcanic  foci,  tell 
us  that  rocky  strata,  bending  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial 
contraction,  have  exceeded  their  elastic  limit.  Although  both 
may  occur  in  the  same  country,  it  is  seldom  that  their  origins 
are  close  together.  In  Japan  it  is  seen  that  active  volcanic 
Vents  chiefly  occur  along  the  backbone  of  the  country  which  forms 
the  upper  edgeof  a  huge  monocline  (p.  263),  whilst  the  earthquakes 
are  most  frequent  on  the  flanks  of  this  fold,  or  where  it  sweeps 
steeply  downwards  beneath  the  deep  Pacific.  The  home  of  the 
majority  of  earthquakes  is  that  of  the  majority  of  faults,  which 
is  a  region  of  monoclinal  folding."  The  same  writer  argues 
that  if  there  is  a  more  intimate  connection  betwecw  vo\c;>cw^^^ 

i  GfifgyapAica/ /ourftai,  vol.  vii.  No.  3,  March  1^96,  p.  u-^s. 
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and  earthquakes  than  ihat  of  the  parentage  referred  to,  it  ougl 
be  possible  to  meaaitre  the  increased  bending  which  it  isnali 
to  suppose  would  follow  the  relief  of  pressure  attendant  upc 
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olcanic  eruption,  and  to  definitely  notict 
frequency.    Some  attempt  was  made  by  this  i 

Japaii,  with  the  aid  of  delicately  adjusted  hotizontal  pet 
lums  ;  but  not  only  the  incom'[i\cV.fttvc5S  o^  V\\t  Ooserjitions. 
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the  difficulty  of  separating  the  earthquakes  of  local  origin  from 
those  happening  at  a  distance,  have  made  the  final  solution  of 
the  inquiry  impossible  at  present. 

Distribution  of  Earthquake  Phenomena.  —  Slight 
earth  tremors  are  felt  everywhere  ;  but  the  more  violent  dis- 
turbances which  are  included  under  earthquake  shocks,  are 
much  more  frequent  in  some  districts  than  in  others.  Speaking 
generally,  they  occur  most  commonly  in  volcanic  districts.  In 
the  case  of  the  great  continent  built  up  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  there  is  an  extensive  zone,  stretching  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  which  includes  all  the  countries  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  where  earthquake  shocks  of  any  importance  are 
experienced.  The  western  part  of  this  tract  of  country  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
elevated  lands  of  North  Africa.  Its  eastern  extremity,  extend- 
ing far  enough  into  Asia  to  include  the  depressions  in  which  are 
located  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  embraces  as  well  the 
countries  of  India  and  Tibet.  Many  of  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Old  World  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  this  belt.  There 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  almost  complete  ring  of  volcanoes  round 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it  is  also  round  its  shores  that  earth- 
quakes are  commonly  felt.  Earthquakes  are  most  violent 
^here  the  land  slopes  precipitously  down  into  the  sea  ;  and  it  is 
notorious  that  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  the  slope  is  very  pro- 
nounced indeed,  some  of  the  most  dreadful  earthquakes  of 
which  we  have  any  record  have  been  experienced.  On  the  other 
hand,  down  the  Brazilian  coast  or  along  the  seaboard  of 
Norway,  where  the  incline  is  very  gentle  indeed  in  comparison, 
these  violent  earth  tremors  are  all  but  unknown.  We  have 
Pi"eviously  called  attention,  in  the  quotation  from  his  paper,  to 
what  Prof.  Milne  has  said  about  the  distribution  of  earthquakes 
'n  Japan  (p.  239). 

Ehids  of  Earthquake  Waves. — Earthquake  shocks  give 
"se  to  three  kinds  of  waves. 

!•  The  Earth  wave  is  that  which  travels  through  the  land 
^nd  constitutes  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  an  earth- 
quake. The  velocity  of  this  wave  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
"^e  material  through  which  it  is  being  propagated.  The 
velocity  of  propagation  being  directly  dependent  upotv  iVv^ 
elasticity  of  the  m^tXena]  (p.  66),  it  is  only  natuiaY  t\v3L\.  ^"ax^Jsv 
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waves  should  travel  much  more  quickly  in  a  compact  rock  like 
granite,  than  in  an  incoherent  substance  like  sand.  The  velocity 
is,  indeed,  only  one-half  as  much  in  the  latter  material.  Prof. 
Milne  has  shown  that  the  velocity  falls  off  as  the  distance  from 
the  origin  of  the  disturbance  increases,  and  also  that  the 
velocity  increases  with  the  intensity  of  such  disturbance. 

2.  The  Water  waves^  of  which  there  are  two,  travel  with 
different  velocities.  One  moves  along  with  the  earth  wave  ;  the 
other,  much  slower  one,  is  developed  in  the  water  by  "  the  first 
sudden  blow  of  the  earth  wave,"  and  arrives  at  the  shore  very 
much  after  the  earth  wave.  As  it  approaches  land  the  wave 
changes  its  character,  and  on  reaching  shallow  water,  it  breaks 
and  rushes  on  to  the  land  with  terrific  violence,  causing,  as  at 
Lisbon,  the  most  awful  damage  and  loss  of  life.  This  is  what 
is  commonly,  but  inaccurately,  known  as  a  "  tidal  wave." 

3.  The  Air  wave, — When  the  length  of  the  wave  caused  in 
the  air  is  such  as  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  hearing,  it  is 
recognised  as  a  sound  wave.  This  accounts  for  the  noises 
which  accompany  earthquakes,  and  which  have  been  variously 
described  as  those  of  "  bellowing  oxen,"  "  rolling  waggons,"  etc. 
But  most  often  these  air  waves  ar**  of  too  great  a  length  to— 
produce  any  sensation  of  sound. 

Earthquakes  resTilt    f^om   a   Series   of  Spheri< 
Waves. — Such  a  series  of  waves  in  the  earth's  crust  is  showi 


Fig.  91. — Earthquakes  result  from  a  series  of  Spherical  Waves, 


in  Fig.  91.     This  diagram  shows  a  section  of  the  crust  throu^li 
which  the  waves  are  passing.      F  is  the  centre  of  the  distur7:>- 
ance,  and  is  called  the  seismic  centre^  i,e.  the  locality  from  whicli 
the  shock  originates.     The  shortest  line  between  this  spot  and 
the  surface  is  called  the  seismic  vertical^  F  V.     If  we  know  the 
distance  between  V  and  the  house  A,  and  also  the  size  of  the     J 
angle  V  F  A  {the  angle  of  emer^enci)^'-^  \%  ^^^\\^  ^Q^siblc  to     J 
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calculate  the  length  of  the  vertical  V  F,  or  the  distance  of  the 
disturbance  beneath  the  surface.  Mr.  Mallet  has  found  that 
this  depth  is  sometimes  not  much  greater  than  five  miles, 
though  observers  before  him  calculated  the  distance  to  be 
sometimes  as  great  as  forty  miles.  The  size  of  the  angle  V  F  A 
can  be  found  by  noticing  the  direction  of  the  cracks  formed  in 
the  walls  of  houses  and  such  things.  Mallet  also  found  the 
average  velocity  of  earth  waves  to  be  about  789  feet  per  second, 
though  the  value  varies  from  place  to  place,  as  we  have  already 
described. 

Seismometry,  or  the  study  and  measurement  of  earth- 
quake shocks,  has  during  recent  years,  owing  to  the  labours  of 
Milne  and  others,  been  very  greatly  developed.  The  instru- 
ments, or  seismometers^  used  in  the  inquiry  all  aim  at  securing 
^  a  point  which  will  remain  steady  during  a  shock^^ ;  all  that  it 
is  then  necessary  to  do  is  to  attach  a  pen  to  this  point  and  to 
arrange  that  a  surface  in  connection  with  the  shaking  ground 
beneath  shall  gradually  move  under  the  pen.  The  lines  traced 
by  the  pen  on  such  a  surface  will  be  a  visible  representation  of 
the  movement  of  the  ground.  The  chief  types  of  seismometric 
apparatus  are  classed  by  Prof  Milne  in  the  following  way  ^  : — 

A.  Instruments  for  Recording  Shocks. 

1.  Seismograph  writing  on  a  Glass  Disc, — Here  we  have 
horizontal  pendulums  writing  the  earth's  motion  as  two 
Rectangular  components  on  the  surface  of  a  smoked  glass  plate. 
The  vertical  motion  is  given  by  a  vertical  spring  level  seismo- 
^^ph.  The  rate  at  which  the  plate  revolves  is  accurately 
marked  by  an  electrical  time  ticker.  The  movements  of  the 
latter  are  governed  by  a  pendulum  swinging  across  and  making 
contacts  with  a  small  vessel  of  mercury.  The  revolving  plate 
is  kept  in  motion  by  clockwork,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  an 
electric  seismoscope.     (Fig.  92,  A.) 

2.  Seismograph  writing  on  a  Drum. — In  this  instrument 
the  record  is  written  on  a  band  of  paper,  the  diagram  being 
less  difficult  to  interpret  because  it  is  written  to  the  right 
and  left  of  a  straight  line  and  not  round  a  circle. 

3.  Seismograph    writing   on    a    Band   of  Paper. — In    this 

^  JVa/uref  P'ebruar^'  9th,  1893. 
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instrument  not  only  is  the  diagram  written  along  a  straight  line 
but  it  is  writKn  with  a  penc\\,  the  Vyoii\i\^  <A  \wtn,4ViTi%  smoked 
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paper  being  therefore  avoided.  When  the  earthquake  ceases, 
the  drum  ceases  to  revolve,  but  if  a  second  or  third  earthquake 
should  occur,  it  is  again  set  in  motion.  By  this  instrument  a 
series  of  earthquakes  may  be  recorded,  the  resetting  of  the 
instrument  being  automatic. 

4.  Seismograph  without  Multiplying  Levers. — This  instru- 
ment is  intended  to  record  large  motions,  the  horizontal  levers 
not  being  prolonged  beyond  the  steady  points  to  multiply 
the  motion.  For  large  earthquakes,  when  the  ground  is  thrown 
into  wave-like  undulations,  special  instruments  which  measure 
tilting  are  employed. 

5.  Duplex  Pendulum  Seismograph,— \n  this  case  a  steady 
point  is  obtained  by  controlling  the  motion  of  an  ordinary 
pendulum  with  an  inverted  pendulum.  The  record  consists  of 
a  series  of  superimposed  curves  written  on  a  smoked  glass  plate. 

6.  Mantelpiece  Seismometer. — This  is  intended  for  the  use 
of  those  who  simply  wish  to  know  the  direction  and  extent 
of  motion  as  recorded  at  their  own  house.  It  is  a  form  of 
duplex  pendulum,  and  it  gives  absolute  measurements  for  small 
displacements. 

7.  Tromometer. — This  is  one  form  of  an  instrument  which  is 
used  to  record  movements  which  are  common  to  all  countries, 
called  earth  tremors.  Every  five  minutes,  by  clockwork  con- 
tacts and  an  induction  coil,  sparks  are  discharged  from  the  end 
of  the  long  pointer  to  perforate  bands  of  paper  which  are 
slowly  moving  across  a  brass  table.  If  the  pointer  is  at  rest 
then  a  series  of  holes  are  made  following  each  other  in  a  straight 
line ;  but  If  it  is  moving,  the  bands  of  paper  are  perforated  in 
^11  directions  round  what  would  be  the  normal  line  of  per- 
forations. 

The  earth  movements  which  cause  these  disturbances  are 
apparently  long  surface  undulations  of  the  earth's  crust,  in  form 
^ot  unlike  the  swell  upon  the  ocean. 

A  more  satisfactory  method  of  recording  these  motions, 
^vhich  has  been  used  for  the  last  few  years,  is  by  a  continuous 
photograph  of  a  ray  of  light  reflected  from  a  small  mirror 
attached  to  a  small  but  extremely  light  horizontal  pendulum. 
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B.    Instruments  for  Starting  the  Recorders. 

Electrical  Contact  Makers, — These  instruments  are  delicate 
seismoscopes,  which  on  the  slightest  disturbance  close  an 
electric  circuit,  which,  actuating  electric  magnets,  set  free 
the  machinery  driving  the  recording  surfaces  on  which  diagrams 
are  written. 

C.    Record  of  Time  of  Shock. 

Clock. — At  the  time  of  an  earthquake  the  dial  of  this  clock 
will  oscillate  quickly  back  and  forth  and  receive  on  its  surface 
three  dots  from  the  ink-pads  on  its  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds 
without  being  stopped. 

THe  Charleston  Earthquckke — Ck>-seisinal  Lines.— 

The  map  (Fig.  93)  which  accompanies  a  very  interesting  paper  ^ 
on  this  subject  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  H olden,  the  Director  of  the 
Lick  Observatory,  California,  shows  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
the  great  Charleston  earthquake  by  means  of  lines  joining  in  all 
points  where  the  shock  occurred  at  the  same  moment^  and  which 
are  known  as  coseismal  lines,  with  the  help  of  a  second  series  of 
lines  joining  in  places  where  the  intensity  of  the  shock  was  the 
same,  called  iso-seismal  lines.  It  is  highly  instructive  to  notice 
"  the  effect  of  the  great  mountain  chain  of  the  Appalachians, 
especially  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Here  the  shock 
was  readily  transmitted  along  the  axis  of  the  chain.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charleston,  however,  the  chain  served  to  pre- 
vent a  passage  across  itself."  ^  The  calculations,  made  from  the 
observations  taken  during  the  earthquake,  show  that  the  velocity 
of  transmission  of  the  earth  wave  was  the  greatest  ever  observed, 
being  no  less  than  17,000  feet  per  second,  or  193  miles  per 
minute,  which  is  a  velocity  about  six  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  well-known  Lisbon  earthquake. 

Results  obtained  in  California.— Prof.  Holden  also 
summarises  the  results  obtained  from  a  series  of  observations 
made  in  California  in  the  following  way  ; — 

1.  The  motion  of  the  ground  usually  begins  with  small 
tremors,  and  the  maximum  does  not  occur  for  some  seconds. 

2.  There   are   usually  several   maximums,  with   intervals  ol 
comparative  rest  between  them. 

•^  TA^  Century  Magazine^  vo\.  x\vu.  "t^o.  s,  ^^^acic\i  \.'£»c)a,.  "^  lb\d. 
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I     3-  The  distuilKince  usually  dies  away  even  more 
than  it  begins. 
4.  The  range,  the   period,  and  the  direction  nf 


t'radually 


are  exceedingly  and  irregularly  variable  during  nn  earthquake. 
S-  The  whole  duration  is  rarely  less  than  owe  n' 
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6.  Even  in  destructive  shocks,  the  greatest  displacement  of  the 
soil  is  only  a  few  millimetres. 

7.  The  period  of  the  principal  movement  is  usually  from  half 
a  second  to  a  second. 

8.  The  vertical  motion  is  usually  far  less  than  the  horizontal. 

Chief  Points  of  Chapter  XI 

Distribution  of  Temperature  in  the  Earth's  Crust. — Below 
the  depth  at  which  seasonal  changes  of  temperature  are  felt,  there  is 
everywhere  a  gradual  increase  of  temperature  as  the  depth  into  the 
earth's  crust  is  augmented.  The  average  rate  of  increase  of  temperature 
may  be  taken  as  i''  F.  for  every  64  feet  of  descenc  (B.A.  Committee). 

Geoisotherms  are  lines  of  equal  earth  temperature.  They  are 
parallel  neither  to  the  earth's  crust  nor  to  the  zone  of  constant  tem- 
perature ;  but  the  parallelism  generally  increases  with  the  depth. 

Condition  of  the  Earth's  Interior. — The  rate  of  mcrease  of 
temperature  given  above  would  result  in  temperatures  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  melting  points  of  all  known  materials  under  atmospheric  pressure 
at  comparatively  small  depths.  But  the  enormous  pressures  to  which 
the  substances  constituting  the  interior  are  subjected  probably  prevent 
fusion. 

Other  Evidences  of  the  Earth's  Internal  Heat. — These  are^ 
afforded  by  volcanoes,  geysers,  and   hot  springs.     The  chief  charac — 
teristics  in  connection  with  these  phenomena  are  given  in  the  chapter. 

Mineral   Springs  contain  an  abnormal  amount  of  some  minera^^HL 

substance  dissolved  in   them.     Calcareous-^    ^erruginatts-,   and   brine  

springs  are  typical  examples. 

Mineral  Veins  are  symmetrically  arranged   deposits  of  differeiK —   t 
minerals  occurring  in  fissures  in  the  earth's  crust.    The  mineral  materis^— ^  I 

has  most  probably  been  deposited  from  water.     The  minerals  are  i ^f 

two  kinds  : — ( I )  OreSy  from  which  the  commonly  used  metals  ai —  -^ 
extracted ;  (2)  vein -stones  or  spars  are  very  crystalline  minerals,  lilc_  ^ 
quartz,  calcite,  and  fluor-spar. 

Causes  of  Volcanic  Action. — Whatever  may  be  the  final  cause  «i3»f 
volcanic  action,  it  is  certain  that  the  expansive  force  of  super-heat^  <i 
steam  plays  an  important  part  in  causing  an  eruption. 

Some  authorities  have   maintained  that  a  sufficient  explanation    of 
volcanic  phenomena  is  to  be   found  in  the  force  of  contraction  of    a 
cooling  globe. 

The  late  Mr.  Mallet  maintained  that  the  "more  rapid  contraction  of 
the  hotter  internal  mass  of  the  earth  and  consequent  crushing  in  of  the 
outer  cooler  shell "  is  a  more  satisfactory  explanation. 

Probably  all  these  causes  take  part  in  the  production  of  volcanic 
phenomena. 

Distribution  of  Volcanoes. — Two  facts  are  very  noticeable— (i) 
the  linear  arrangement  of  volcanoes  *,  i^2^  V\v€vt  ^xo^vavw?^  \»  >Jc«.  ^k^.. 
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The  line  of  volcanic  activity  can  be  traced  from  Caix;  Horn,  right  up 
the  western  coast  of  the  great  American  continent,  through  the  Kurilc 
Islands,  down  the  east  coast  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  One  goes  north-west  to  Java  and 
Sumatra,  the  other  south-cast  to  New  Guinea  and  New  Zealand.  There 
is  another  line  of  volcanic  activity  down  the  Atlantic  sea1x)ard,  going 
from  Jan  Mayen  through  Iceland,  Azores,  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  to 
the  West  Indies.     A  third  line  includes  Stromlx>li,  Vesuvius,  Etna. 

Earthquakes  are  wa\es  of  compression  in  the  earth's  crust  caused  by 
(i)  the  expansive  force  of  steam  under  pressure  ;  (2)  the  dislocation  of 
rock-masses  beneath  the  surface. 

Earth  Tremors  are  slight  shakings  continually  taking  place  in  the 
earth's  crust ;  they  can  be  divided  into — ( i )  irregular  tremors,  due  to 
internal  action  and  faulting ;  and  (2)  regular  tremors  produced  by  the 
warming  and  cooling  of  the  earth's  crust  by  the  sun. 

Earthquake  Waves  are  the  results  of  disturbances  which  are  rarely 
at  a  greater  depth  than  ten  miles.  They  are  of  three  kinds— (a)  earth- 
waves,  {6)  water-waves,  {c)  air-waves.  Tha  velocity  of  earth-waves 
varies  from  about  800  feet  per  second  to  alx)ut  two  miles  per  second  ; 
the  velocity  of  water-waves  is  less  than  this.  Air- waves  are  generally 
too  long  to  affect  the  auditory  nerve  and  so  produce  sounds. 

Seismometry  is  the  study  and  measurement  of  earthquake  shocks. 
The  instnunents  used  for  measuring  such  shocks  are  called  seismometers. 
^ey  all  aim  to  secure  "  a  point  which  will  remain  steady  during  a 
*Hock."  Prof.  Milne's  classification  of  seismometers  is  given  in  the 
chapter. 

Questions  on  Chapter  XI. 

(1)  '^^^lat  are  geoisotherms  ?  State  what  you  know  concerning  the 
tHDsition  of  those  within  the  earth's  crust. 

(2)  How  can  the  rate  of  movement  of  earthquake  waves  be  deter- 
^^ined  by  time  observations,  and  what  are  the  chief  sources  of  error  in 
^Xich  observations  ? 

(3)  (fl)  Draw  and  describe  a  form  of  maximum  and  minimum  thermo- 

meter ;  and 
{h)  State  the  approximate  reading  of  such  an  instrument  when  it 
is  let  down  a  bore-hole  4,000  feet  deep. 

[c)  When  it  is  let  down  to  the  floor  of  an  ocean  at  a  depth  of  3,000 
feet. 

{d)  When  it  is  carried  up  in  a  balloon  to  the  height  of  five  miles. 

(4)  What  is  a  geyser,  and  in  what  respect  does  a  geyser  resemble  a 
Volcano  ?  State  the  points  in  which  geysers  resemble  and  differ  from 
volcanoes  and  ordinary  hot  springs  respectively. 

(5)  [a)  What  special  forms  of  instruments  are  used  for  determining 

the  tem.perature  of  the  earth's  crust  ? 

{b)  How  are  observations  on  earth  temperatures  carried  on  in 
mines  and  tunnels  ? 

{f)  How  are  observations  on  earth  temperatures  made  in  bore- 
holes and  wells  ? 

(d)  What  are  the  general  results  obtained  b^  Ociese  o\>?»ets^\l\Qrcv^\ 
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(6)  What  is  the  average  rate  at  which  the  temperature  changes  in 
descending  below  the  earth's  surface  ?  What  circumstances  may  cause 
variations  in  the  average  rate  of  change  ? 

(7)  What  reasons  are  there  for  believing  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  very  hot  ? 

(8)  Write  a  short  essay  upon  the  probable  condition  of  the  earth's 
interior. 

(9)  Describe  how  geysers  are  caused. 

(10)  Describe  two  common  kinds  of  mineral  springs. 

(11)  How  do  you  account  for  the  formation  of  mineral  veins  ? 

(12)  What  are  the  primary  causes  suggested  to  account  for  the  pro- 
duction of  volcanic  phenomena  ? 

(13)  Give  a  general  description  of  the  distribution  of  volcanoes  on  the 
earth. 

(14)  Give  some  instances  of  the  linear  arrangement  of  volcanoes. 

(15)  Describe  three  kinds  of  waves  which  may  be  produced  by  an 
earthquake. 

(16)  Describe  a  simple  form  of  instrument  for  recording  earthquake 
shocks. 

(17)  How  is  the  velocity  of  an  earthquake  determined  ? 

(18)  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  principle  of  the  method  by  which  the 
depth  of  the  place  of  origin  of  an  earthquake  is  determined. 

(19)  What  are  the  chief  causes  which  have  been  suggested  as  giving 
rise  to  earthquakes  ? 

(20)  How  has  the  rate  of  propagation  of  earthquake  vibrations  been 
determined  ?     What  do  you  know  concerning  the  results  arrived  at  ? 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE  EARTH'S  CRUST 

MOVEMENTS    IN    THE    EARTH'S    CRUST    AND   SOME  OF  THKIR 

RESULTS 

The  Great  Movements  which  tckke  place  within  the 
Earth's  Crust. — The  error  of  regarding  the  crust  of  the  earth 
as  an  example  of  stability  has  been  already  exposed  in  our 
introductory  book.  The  popular  expression  terra  firma  is  the 
reverse  of  true.  We  have  rather  to  think  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  as  being  continually  subjected  to  a  variety  of  movements, 
many  of  which  we  hftve  now  studied  in  some  detail,  while  some 
of  the  remaining  ones  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  section. 
Those  slow  movements  extending  over  great  periods  of  time, 
which  we  have  referred  to  ^  as  secular,  result  eventually  in  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  contours  of  the  land  and  water.  New 
stretches  of  land  are  formed  by  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  part 
of  the  crust  forming  the  floor  of  the  sea,  while  in  other  parts  the 
Sea  encroaches  and  submerges  tracts  of  country  bordering  the 
Ocean,  as  a  result  of  the  slow  subsidence  which  has  taken  effect 
Upon  the  portions  of  the  crust  concerned.  The  study  of  the 
geological  record,  as  revealed  by  the  stratified  rocks,  convinces 
geologists  that  there  has  been  a  well-nigh  endless  recurrence  of 
Upheavals  and  depressions — indeed,  we  must  regard  it  as  an 
eternal  see-saw.  Let  us  select  one  case  from  this  multitude  of 
instances.  The  south-east  of  England  is  largely  built  up  of  a 
great  stretch  of  chalk,  which  also  extends  right  across  the  con- 
tinent as  far  as  the  centre  of  Europe.     Nowhere  is  there  any 

J  PAysio^aphy/or  Beginners^  pp.  32^-6, 
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great  departure  from  horizontality,  showing  that  it  has  been 
subjected  to  no  violent  movements  of  the  kind  we  shall  be 
studying  immediately.  Yet  from  the  identity  in  microscopic 
composition  between  this  chalk  and  the  Globigerina  ooze, 
which  covers  the  floor  of  large  parts  of  the  oceans,  we  know, 
with  certainty,  that  at  one  time  this  large  piece  of  Western 
Europe  must  have  reposed  beneath  two  or  three  thousand 
fathoms  of  oceanic  water,  and,  by  the  gentle  force  of  a  gradual 
though  irresistible  upheaval  been  raised  above  the  sea-level 
and  there  subjected  to  the  sculpturing  power  of  atmospheric 
denudation.  From  the  consideration  of  such  cases  as  this  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  continentai  elevation  may  be 
brought  about  without  any  extensive  fracturing  or  crumpling  of 
the  rocks. 

But,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Prestwich,  "  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  these  uniformly  uplifted  areas  are  bounded  by 
comparatively  narrow  bands  or  zones,  more  or  less  rectiliiu 
within  which  strata  have  been  tilted  at  high  angles  and 
and  compressed  into  colossal  ridges  ;  here  also  the  tilting' 
compression  have  been  accompanied  by  enormous  Suiting 
wonderful  inversions."  Though  so  different  in  their 
both  these  sets  of  movements  are  traceable  to  the  same  coi 
cause,  namely,  the  great  internal  forces  of  the  earth.  In 
to  more  clearly  explain  the  nature  of  these  movements  of  feult 
crumpling,  and  so  on,  we  must  first  call  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  a  variety  of  arrangements  which  strata  assume  in 
the  earth's  crust — some  of  them  original,  others  impressed  upon 
them  by  subsequent  agencies. 

Arrangements  of  Strata.  Horizontal  Strata. — At 
the  time  of  their  deposition  almost  all  stratified  rocks  are 
arranged  in  layers  which  are  roughly  parallel.  That  they  are 
not  strictly  so  is  apparent  from  the  most  cursory  examination. 
Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  they  would  be  when  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  laid  down  are  borne  in  mind.  As 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out,  stratified  rocks  have 
all  been  thrown  down  in  water  in  the  order  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  built  up.  If  we 
imagine  a  river  pouring  a  quantity  of  suspended  detritus,  con- 
sisting of  mud,  sand  and  gravel,  into  the  quiet  waters  of  a  lake, 
the  heaviest  gravel  is  deposvled  ^Ts\.,^xvd  \si  succeeded  by  the 


Siind  aod  mud  in  order,  forming  a  rouglily  parallel  arraiige- 
nient.  Wherever  the  area  over  which  deposition  is  taking  place 
is  larger,  the  volume  of  suspended  maierial  greater,  and  the 
[  process  of  laying  tlown  slower,  the  approach  to  parallelism  is 
mote  marked. 

IS  evident,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  disturbance  of  the   'J 
strata,  those  beds  which  lie  beneath  must  have  been  deposited 
before,  or  are  older  than,  those  occurring  above.     It  is  in  this 
May  the  geologist  arrive?  al  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  agea 
;ita.     When  dcposilinn   ii:is    taken    place  from   a  stream 


subject  to  variable  currents  of  some  strength,  another  arrange- 
it  of  the  strata,  known  as  false  beddiHg,  is  common,  as  is 
often  seen  in  sandstones  particularly  Fig.  94, 

Though  geological  formations  may  retain  their  original  hori- 
!Ontal  arrangement  they  have  more  commonly  been  subjected 
iome  degree  of  movement  resulting  in  what  are  known  as 
inclined  and  vertical  strata. 

Other  Positions  of  Stratified  Rocks.— When  the 
originally  horizontal  strata  hai'e,  in  consequence  of  movements 
in  the  earth's  crust,  been  pushed  up  so  as  to  become  inclined  at 
any  angle  to  the  horizon,  (hey  are  called  indirvA  sirftia,  ■^\\wi 
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this  a.ngle  is  a  right  angle  the  strata  are  spoken  of  as  vertical. 
In  a  few  rarer  cases  the  order  of  the  beds  has  been  completely 
reversed,  the  older,  first  deposited  stratum,  coming  to  lie  over 
the  younger  later  beds;  and  in  such  a  condition  of  things  we 
have  an  example  of  inverted  strata.  The  angle  which  inclined 
strata  make  with  the  horizon  is  called  the  dip  of  the  beds.  In 
the  case  of  horizontal  formations  the  dip  is,  of  course,  nothing ; 
while  that  of  vertical  beds  is  90  degrees.  In  some  cases  strata 
lie  horizontally  or  nearly  so,  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  other 
strata,  as  in  Fig.  95.  The  stratifications  thus  do  not  agree  with 
one  another,  and  are  therefore  said  to  be  urtconformable. 

The  extent  of  a  bed  which  is  seen  at  the  surface  depends 
altogether  upon  the  siie  of  the  angle  of  the  dip.    When  a  series 


— Unconfotmabli 


of  Strata  is  truly  horizontal,  it  is  apparent  that  only  the  upper- 
most bed  can  appear  at  the  surface,  until,  ac  all  events,  some 
part  of  the  one  immediately  beneath  becomes  exposed  by  the 
washing  away  of  parts  of  the  surface  stratum.  When  beds  have 
become  inclined,  however,  each  bed  in  succession  is  found  al 
the  surface,  and  the  smaller  the  angle  of  dip  the  wider  will  be 
the  part  of  the  bed  exposed.  This  exposed  portion  the  geologist 
calls  its  outcrop.  The  width  of  the  outcrop,  then,  is  least  for 
vertical  beds,  and  in  this  case  only  is  it  an  exact  measure  of  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum.  The  divisions  of  the  compass  10 
which  the  outcrop  of  a  stratum  points  is  called  its  strike.  We 
can  eKan^\iy  all  these  terms  very  simply  with  a  heap  of  books. 
First  arrange  them  in  a  l\dy  ^We  ■N^veti  toe^  x^"jxesc-Ki.\\wwTOtal 
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Strata.  Now  push  them  over  so  that  (hey  lie  as  in  Tig.  96.  They 
now  simulate  inclined  strata.  Whereas  in  the  first  case  only  (he 
uppennost  book  could  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  in  the 
second  example  the  top  of  the  row  of  books  is  made  up  of  the 
succession  of  their  front  edges.  The  edge  of  each  book  repre- 
sents an  outcrop;  the  direcdon  in  which  the  edge  of  the  book 
points  is  its  strike;  while  the  angle  the  covers  of  the  books  make 
with  the  table  is  the  dip. 

in  observing  the  dip  of  the  individual  members  of  a  succes- 
sion of  beds  it  becomes  very  noticeable,  oftentimes,  that  there  is 
a  gradual  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  angle,  indicating  that,  in 
reality,  the  exposed  parts  of  the  bed  arc  parts  of  large  curves,  or 


Fiii.  ^     To  Illuscra 


folds,  into  which  the  strata  have  been  thrown  by  great  move- 
ments in  the  earth's  crust. 

Folding  of  Strata. — When  subjected  to  enormous  lateral 

pressures,  as  horizontal  strata  are,  as  a  result  of  those  great 

I     movements  of  the  earth's  crust  to  which  we  have  made  such 

frequent  reference,  they  become  thrown  into  folds  in  a  manner 

which  can  be  easily  imitated  by  the  following  simple  experi- 


ExFT.  30.— Arrange  differently  coloured  rectangular  pieces  of  cloth 
in  a  heap,  and  place  a  piece  of  board  of  the  same  height  as  the  pile  at 
each  end  of  the  heap.  Place  a  third  piece  of  board,  or  a  book  nf  a 
suitable  size,  along  the  top  of  the  pile  with  a  weight  on  it.  Now 
apply  a  lateral  pressure,  by  pushing  with  both  hands  simultaneously 
against  the  end  pieces  of  board,  and  notice  the  folding  of  the  layers  of 
cloth. 
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Anticlines  and  SyncUnes.— Where  strata  dip  ayjayjron 
the  samejline,  as  the  pieces  of  cloth  do  in  the  crests  of  the  wave 
like  folds  into  which  the  layers  of  cloth  were  thrown  in   thi 


Kr/iurl  of  iht  U.S.  Gislogii, 


Beds.    From  Ihe 


above  experiment,  we  have  what  is  known  as  an  anticlinal  folct 
or  anticline,  the  line  from  which  the  strata  dip  being  referred  lo 
as  thea«ftV//«a/(w;'j'(Fig.  97).    When,  on  the  other  hand,  stratR. 


dip  to  the  same  line,  as  in  the  troughs  of 
have  what  is  called  a  syncline  formed,  the  o 
this  case  being  called  the  syncliiwi  axis  i.¥\ 


r  experiment,  we 
esponding  line  ii 
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ich  foltlmj;  as  above  descril>ed  is  very  common  in  different 
es,  especially  in  mountain  ranges,  which,  as  wc  shal!  sec 
E  fully  later,  probably  owe  their  origin,  Jn  a  great  degree,  to 
;ential  pressures,  similar  in  kind  though  enormously  greater 
egree,  to  the  force  exerted  by  the  hands  in  Experiment  30. 
he  student  has  learnt,  folding  is  only  one  of  the  results  01 
es  such  as  those  operating  in  their  produclion,  which  also 
g  about  the  mctamorphic  changes  dealt  with  in  Chapter  X 
icnudation  has  generally  effectually  obliteralcd  all  evidence  of 


I 


JTig  which  may  at  one  lime  have  been  apparent  at  the  surface. 
;  continued  wasting  brought  about  by  atmospheric  agencies 
the  washing  away  of  material  effected  by  running  water,  not 
r  remove  the  top  of  the  anticlines,  but  also  pare  down  the 
pie  of  the  folded  crust  to  a  more  or  less  dead  ievel. 
ut  where  any  section  is  laid  bare,  as  in  sea  cliffs,  railway 
ings,  or  many  other  such  exposed  places,  any  folding  which 
occurred  becomes  easily  apparent. 
•Ming  may   extend    to   the   structure   o(   \wdWi4'j.&\  iQifV-i 
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being  sometimes  on  a  suffiL-iently  small  scale  as  to  be  seen 
hand  specimens.  Many  schists  and  gneisses  show  such  ^ru. 
■bled  or  contorted  structure. 

Faultily. — The  results  of  the  great  lateral  pressures  arisi 
from  the  movements  which  have  from  time  to  time  taken  pla 
in  the  earth's  crust  are  not  confined  to  the  metamorphic  chang 
and  the  folding  of  strata  which  have  been  referred  to.  Son 
times  the  strata  have  their  limit  of  tenacity  exceeded,  and  insle 
of  continually  l>ending,  they  actually  fracture  under  the  cnormo 
tangential  thrust.  Such  fractures  or  breaks  in  strata  arc  class 
together  ss  faults  (Fig.  loo).  Under  this  term  of  the  geolog 
are  included  aii  such  practical  mining  expressions  as  slips,  slid 
troubles,  hitches,  and  so  on.  The  work  of  denudation  is  n 
relaxed  all  the  time  the  process  of  faulting  is  going  on,  ai 
consequently  there  will  be  no  great  step  occurring  at  t 
surface.  Indeed,  faults  are  usually  only  to  be  recognised  b> 
careful  survey  of  the  beds  of  the  district  along  which  the  fai 

The  fractures  caused  in  rocks  may  be  either  verli,;il  or  indiiB 
though  they  are  most  commonly  of  the  latter  kind.  Should  the  b> 
he  nearly  horizuntat  il  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  tkriisl  filane.  Thou 
we  might  quite  lexically  speak 
the  dip  of  a  lauit  plane,  it  is  itsu 
in  practice,  to  reserve  the  name  d 
for  the  purpose  we  have  expkin 
(P-  *S4).  and  (o  use  the  express!' 
/lade  for  the  inelination  uf  thefni 
plane  to  the  horiiontal  (Fig.  iffl 
When  the  fault  hades  to  the  dim 
tkrew,  as  miners  say,  or  when  ihei 
clinalion  of  the  fault  plane  is  towai 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  whi 
the  rucks  have  moved  as  a  result 
the  break,  we  have  what  [scalleil 
Fifi.    ioo.-Si:ciion    ihrough    Foulied    onflHnrf/natf,  since  this  eondili 

Itadii.     *c,  throw:  lie,  heave :  **.    ..f  ■k;_~  :,         . in. 

sir^iigraphS,;    >h™;.-;'angle  Vc     "f  Ih"^  .'S  most  common.      WTi 

snglc  ot  hade ;  i'ic,  angle  of  dip     '  ne  opposite  of  this  is  true  we  ha 

V,Qm  Ah  IntivdnclloK  to  Cti-Isn,    a   raiersed  fault  li'in.    loi).      T 

^^^e!)^  "  ^''"    <"^™"^-"'   an>un.   of^mo^ement    which  I 

lakLU  place  in  Ihc  strata  conseqw 

H|)on  faidling   is  technically  wJI 

Its  throw,  and  is  mcisnrcd  bj  Ihi.  vertical  distance  between  the  t 

parts  of  the  originally  continuous  siralum      In  the  faulting  of  so 

nicki,  the   break  is  so  "  clean  cul.      -ml  atWndel  by  so  little  lale 

n(,  that  it  IS  imposs\\)\c  Vu  (.'htii-A  a  VviAe  iiAe-  vw-o  "Oae.  cm 
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e  nibbing  of  the  fraclurcd  surliicuii  t<4;clh<.-r  iliirint;  tht;  |>rocL'!M  nf 
lling  often  pulishra  ihcm,  pruJucing  chitraclL-rislicnIly  slrialdl  -sur- 
cs,  which  are  known  as  slickeHsidts.  When,  howuvct,  Ihu  rucks  arc 
t  and  crumblin);,  the  material  gets  broken  u]i  ami  the  fault  is  wider, 


"y'\\\\\,\\\  lUhi 


huugh  generally  filled    iip  with  the   (xiwdeie"!   inalerkil   [>ri«luceil  by 
lu  cninibling  of  (he  rock,  which  is  referred  tu  3.^/aiill  rmi: 
Faults  may  be  of  several  kinck.     Tht  lault-bnc  may  be  singlu  and 
unlinuous,  causing  a  simpk  fault ;  ur,  a  successiun  of  small  faults  may 
Kxur  in  which  the  faulting  planes  are  parallel  and  the  ainuunl  uf  throw 


1  each  case  very  little,  producing  stif-faults  (Kig  102);  or,  two  faults  may 
adelowardsoneanother,  givinj;  rise  f.a».lrough-fault\Y'\^.  103).  For  a 
esctiption  of  other  terms  having  reference  to  fiiuUing,  of  which  Iheie 
re  many,  vie  must  refer  lo  works  on  Geology. 
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Production  of  Mountain  Structures. — Mountains  are 
neither  all  of  the  same  kind  nor  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  consequently  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  production  of 
mountain  structures  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  such  a 
chapter  as  this.  The  interested  student  is  urged  to  consult  one 
of  the  many  excellent  treatises  on  Geology  ^  for  a  full  account  of 
the  origin  of  mountain  chains. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  origin  of  mountain 
structure  may  be  briefly  described  in  three  steps.  The  first 
consists  in  an  exceedingly  slow  and  enormously  prolonged 
subsidence  of  the  part  of  the  earth's  crust  which  will  eventually 
be  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  a  mountain  chain.   •  In  thii 


Fig.  103. — A  Trough  Fault. 

manner,  what  Prof.  Dana  has  called  a  geosynclinal  is  formed, 
consisting  of  a  greatly  thickened  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  due 
to  an  enormous  deposition  of  sediment  during  the  prolonged 
subsidence.  Then  the  actions  comprised  in  the  second  step  oi 
the  process  come  into  play  in  the  form  of  immensely  powerful 
lateral  or  tangential  thrusts,  which  throw  the  crust  into  huge 
folds  (Fig.  106),  also  producing  faulting  and  metamorphic changes, 
and  resulting  in  the  production  of  what  "are  known  as  ge- 
a7ttidhials.  Finally,  the  persistent  influence  of  the  weathering 
and  denuding  actions  of  atmospheric  agencies  cause  the  up- 
heaved ridge  to  become  sculptured  into  the  characteristic  and 
picturesque  forms  whic  hwe  associate  with  mountain  ranges. 

■^  .See,  for  example,  The  Student's  Lyell^\i^^x<:iS..^y\^'i.\'Qxvd  Manua/ 0/ Geohgyt 
by  Prof.  Dana,  4th  edition,  1895. 
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Such  a  description  as  this  must  be  regarded  as  the  barest 
outline.  We  have  made  no  reference  to  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  tangential 
thrusts  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the  second  step  of  our  brief 
sketch.  It  must  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  some  authorities 
maintain  that  the  force  of  contraction  in  a  continually  cooling 
crust  is  the  initial  cause  of  the  lateral  pressures  whose  agency  is 


Pig.  104. — Model   Showing   Effects   of   Lateral  Compression.     A,  before  folding, 
with   slight   initial    dip   at   ,r ;    /i.C.JJ.,    in   various   stages 


From    An    Introduction    to  Geology,    by   Prof.    W. 
and  Co.) 


of  Compression, 
Scott.      (Macmillan 


nvoked  to  explain  -the  folding  which  produces  mountain  ridges  ; 
while  others  allege  that  the  heating  which  the  accumulated 
sediment,  referred  to  above,  experiences  as  the  continued 
subsidence  brings  it  into  regions  of  higher  and  higher  tem- 
perature, causes  an  expansion  in  an  upward  direction  and  a 
subsequent  lateral  pressure.  Added  to  which  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  layers  of  sediment  as  they  are  earned  \oN\ex  ?ocv^\oN«i^\ 


r 
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are  compelled  to  occupy  a  smaller  and  smaller  superficial  area 
with  a  similar  result. 

Prof.  E.  Reyer  has  maintained,'  however,  that  folding  "docs 
not  depend  on  a  contraction  of  our  planet,  but  is  a  simple 
gliding  phenomenon."  He  has  illustrated  his  views  by  an 
interesting  series  of  experiments,  with  models  of  variously 
coloured  clays  arranged  upon  inclined  planes.  In  this  manner 
lie  has  obtained  some  excellent  imitations  of  folded  and  con- 
torted strata.  Prof.  Reyer's  theorj'  will  be  best  imderstood  if 
we  follow  him  in  describing  the  essential  steps  in  the  origin  of 


^f     be. 


an  ideal  mountain  chain.  Fig.  lo;,  (i,  is  a  reproduction  ol  the 
initial  condition  of  things,  S  is  the  line  of  coast  along  which  is 
shown  a  series  of  sediments  (S  to  X),  thicker  towards  the  land, 
hich  is  marked  black  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  figure.  The 
shading  above  X  represents  the  waters  of  the  spa.  The  next 
stage  in  the  process  is  shown  in  Fig.  105,  &,  where  it  is  seen  that 
sliding  and  folding  have  occurred,  the  sediments  being  mean- 
while raised  above  the  sea  level  as  shown  at  O.  Then  the  sub- 
aerial  agencies  begin  their  work  of  erosion,  which  eventually 
becomes  so  extensive  that  as  a  conseciuenec  it  is  accompanied 

1  Sec  fl'ofi.p-c,l"^Vl\^i'>*^- 
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by  cooling  and  subsidence,  which  is  often  in  its  turn  followed 
by  faulting,  giving  rise  to  structural  forms  of  the  general  patterns 
shown. 

Mountains  due  to  other  Causes.— On  the  other  hand, 
mountains  are  sometimes  the  result  of  causes  quite  distinct 
from  those  we  have  just  described.  In  some  cases  volcanic 
action  has  been  instrumental  in  building  up  cones  of  one  form 
or  another  all  along  a  line  of  weakness,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
range  of  the  Andes,  which  essentially  consists  of  a  chain  01 
volcanic  mountains. 

The  so-called  /n7/s  oj  circumdenudation  have  been  brought 
into  existence  by  varying  amounts  of  erosion  in  rocks  of  different 
degrees  of  hardness  brought  Jibout  by  streams  and  atmospheric 
agencies.  Table-lands  of  erosion  owe  their  origin  to  causes  of  a 
similar  kind. 

Types  of  Mountain  Flexures.— Following  Sir  Arch 
Geikie,^  we  may  divide  the  patterns  followed  by  mountain 
ridges  into  several  classes  : — 

(i)  Monoclinal  Flexures, — In  an  .inticline  (p.  256),  as  the 
reader  knows,  there  are  strata  dipping  from  both  sides  of  a 
cientral  anticlinal  Jixis.  If  we  have  one  set  only  of  these  highly 
"Vkdined  strata  occurring,  which  within  a  short  distance  resume 
their  horizontal  form,  the  arrangement  is  known  as  a  monocline. 
A  beautiful  instance  is  found  at  Alum  Bay,  near  the  Needles  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Several  of  the  minor  mountain  ridges  of  the 
world  are  of  this  nature,  as,  for  example,  those  bordering  the 
table-land  of  Utah. 

(2)  Symmetrical  Flexures. — Under  this  heading  fall  the  well- 
known  types  of  mountain  structure  seen  in  the  Jura  Mountains 
(Fig.  106)  and  the  Appalachians.  A  succession  of  anticlines 
with  corresponding  synclines  cause  parallel  ridges  with  inter- 
vening valleys  to  follow  one  another  in  regular  order.  The 
sculpturing,  which  is  the  outcome  of  denudation,  causes,  in  some 
cases,  a  certain  amount  of  interference  with  the  simple  condition 
of  things  we  have  pictured,  but,  essentially,  symmetrical  flexures 
may  be  regarded  in  the  way  stated. 

(3)  Unsymmetrical  Flexures. — These,  too,  arc  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  Jura  Mountains  (Fig.  107)  and  Appalachians. 
They  differ  from   the  last  type   in   as  far  as  one  side  of  the 

^  7'ejr/-fi0ok  of  Geology y  3rd  edition,  pp.  l07'2-\o^c;. 
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anticline  is  more  highly  inclined  than  the  other.     The 
side  points  away  from  the  area  of  maximum  movement. 

(4)  Reversed  Flexures.  —  In  th* 

strata  "  on  both  sides  of  tlie  axis 

vature  dip  in  the  same  direction." 
doubtless  result  from  ordinary  syi 

cal  anticlines  and  synclines,  in  wt 

anticlinal  and    synclinal  axis  plai 

vertical.     These  planes,  becoming 

and  more  inclined  as  the  folding 

ried  further,  causes  a  strain  on  the 

die    limb"    of   the  fold,   and   eve 

results   in    elongation,   and   not 

monly  in  fracture.     If  the  lateral  p 

continues  to  act,  it  gives  rise  to  a 

thrust,  "  which  is  nothing  but  a 

exaggerated  reversed  fault." 

(5)  Alpine    Type  of  Mountain 
ture.  —  A  mountain   range   such 
Alps  is  characterised  by  its  compl 
structure.    Inversions,  which  are  fr 
are  evidence   of  the   extreme   na 
the  movements  of  folding  which  t 
trict  has  experienced.     They  are, 
over,  not  caused  by  one  but  by  a 
sion  of  upheavals,  and  it  is  not,  as 
hard  to  trace  the  successive  mov 
which   have  taken  place.      The 
would  do  well  to  read  the  accoun 
the    eminent    authority    we    hav( 
gives  of  the  formation  of  the  Al 
the  Rocky  Mountains.^ 
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Earth-Sculpture. 

Action  of  Rain.— Rain  has 
fold  action  upon  the  rocks  at  the 
of  the  earth  ;   it  dissolves  some  of  the  constituents  ai 
washes  away  the   lighter  insoluble  ingredients.     Its  p< 

Ih'xd.^  pp.  1077, 107*?). 


m 


dissolving  rocks  is  considerably  inci-eased  by  the  presencej 
in  it  of  gases  which  it  dissolves  in  its  passage  through  the  air.  1 
The  two  gases  which  are  most  powerful  in  this  direction  are 
o\j-gen  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  dissolved  oxygen  is  parti- 
cularly active  in  bringing  about  chemical  changes,  known  as 
oxidation,  which  indirectly  causing  the  decomposition  of  rocks, 
facilita:;  the  process  of  solution.  The  carbon  dioxide,  as 
have  before  pointed  out,  converts  insoluble  carbonates  i 


'oluble  bi- carbonates,  in  this  way  causing,  amongst  other 
similar  results,  the  solution  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  amount 
flt  calcium  carbonate  which  thus  becomes  dissolveti  is  in  some 
limestone  districts  very  great.  The  consequence  is  that  large 
ravemsare  carved  out  of  the  limestone,  which  is  itself  composed 
of  calcium  carbonate. 

TliG  formation   of  .fi'//.f,  and  the  layer  of  decomposed  iQck  i 
wcurring  immediately  hcr.eatU  these  supeTficiAV  VA'je\s,VTny«"iSij 
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as  sub-soils^  is  partly  traceable  to  the  action  of  rain.  The  other 
potent  influences  concerned  in  their  formation  are  vegetation 
and  certain  lowly  land  animals,  chief  among  which  is  the 
earth-worm. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  total  extent  of  the  rain's  activity 
in  earth-sculpture  is  seen  in  earth-pillars,  like  those  of  the  Tyrol 
and  elsewhere.  The  surface  rock  in  the  district  where  these 
pillars  abound  is  either  a  soft  clay  or  shale  which  is  easily  worn 
away.  Sprinkled  over  the  surface,  however,  are  lumps  of  hard 
rock  on  which  the  rain  has  little  or  no  action.  These  serve  to 
protect  the  soft  material  underneath  them,  and  the  result  of 
the  continued  action  of  the  rain  is  to  produce  pillars  of  the 
soft  clays,  each  protected  by  its  own  covering  of  hard  rock 
(Fig.  io8). 

The  so-called  Grey  Wethers^  which  are  very  common  in 
Wiltshire,  and  get  their  name  from  their  likeness  at  a  distance 
to  a  flock  of  sheep,  consist  of  blocks  of  sandstone  etc.  They 
are  sometimes  of  a  considerable  size,  as  in  the  blocks  composing 
the  Stonehenge  Druidical  remains.  They  represent  fragmentar}- 
remains  of  a  stratum  which  extended  all  over  the  area  where 
they  are  now  abundant,  the  greater  part  of  it  having  been 
removed  by  the  solution  and  washing  away  effected  by  the 
rain. 

Sculpturing  Action  of  Rivers. — Like  that  done  by  rain 
the  work  effected  by  rivers  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  chemical  and 
mechanical.  The  former  is  very  much  less  important  than  the 
latter,  but  is  at  the  same  time  very  considerable.  The  amount 
of  dissolved  material  contained  in  the  water  of  rivers  represents 
the  work  of  solution  effected  by  them.  This  amount  is,  since 
the  amount  of  water  is  less,  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
Taking  the  river  Thames  as  an  example,  it  has.  been  found 
that  analyses  of  samples  of  Thames  water  give  the  following 
results  : — 

Total  solids  in  grains  per  gallon 18*24  to  2r63 

Total  lime    „       „         „         „       6-89  „     874 

Temporary  hardness  (calcium  carbonate).  13*0     „   15*9 

Permanent         „  „  „  .  3*3     „     4*4 

Knowing  the  amount  per  gaUow  of  dissolved  material   in  Thames 
water,  we  can,  if  we  know  the  area  o^  a  ^.^cNaow  c>^  nXv^TWkv^?^  at  a 
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^ven  place,  as  well  as  its  average  rate  of  flow,  calculate  the  total 
auount  of  material  carried  down  in  solution  by  the  water  of  this  river. 
The  area  of  the  section  of  the  river  has  lx:en  found  by  first  determining 
the  aircrage  of  a  good  series  of  soundings  at  Kingston,  which  gives  the 
mean  depth  of  the  river  at  that  place,  and  then  finding  the  product  of 
this  result  and  the  river's  breadth,  which  gives  the  area  required.  The 
average  rate  of  flow  of  the  Thames  at  Kingston  has  been  determined 
from  obser\'ations  of  the  rate  made  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Beardmore. 
The  former  obser\'er,  whose  work  extended  over  eleven  years,  calcu- 
lates that  1,353,000,000  gallons  of  water  pass  Kingston  daily  ;  while  the 
latter  gives,  as  the  mean  of  observations  extending  over  eighteen  years, 
1,145,000,000  gallons  i^r  diem.  If  we  take  as  an  average  the  number 
1,250,000,000  gallons  daily,  we  can  easily  determine  the  total  amount 
of  material  carried  down  by  the  river  in  solution.  Let  us  take  the 
average  amount  in  solution  as  19  grains  per  gallon.  Then  the  result 
will  l^e  found  from  the  expression  ^ 

1,250,000,000x19  ,  ..,..4         1    1 

*  -^  * -^-     =      1,515  tons  daily. 

7,000x2,240 

This  1,515  tons  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Calcium  carbonate       1,000 

Calcium  sulphate 250 

Magnesium  carbonate 200 

Chlorides,  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodium,  etc.  ...  65 

Taking  into  account  certain  other  modifying  influences  we 
shall  be  more  correct,  probably,  if  we  assume  2,000  tons  daily 
as  about  the  amount  of  dissolved  material  which  passes  London 
in  the  waters  of  the  Thames. 

If  this  rate  of  solution  extended  over  one  million  years  it 
would  represent  an  amount  of  dissolved  material  which  would 
build  up  a  piece  of  land  sixty  miles  long,  thirty  miles  broad  and 
one  hundred  feet  thick.  This  large  amount  of  matter  is  obtained 
from  the  Cotteswold  Hills  and  neighbourhood,  which  are  largely 
composed  of  oolitic  limestone,  and  the  amount  which  would  be 
carried  away  in  the  time  specified  above  would  lower  the  area 
seventy-six  feet. 

The  mechanical  work  done  by  rivers  can  best  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  three  sorts  of  work, — i.  The  transportation  of 
loose  materials  such  as  mud,  sand,  gravel,  and  larger  stones 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  2.  The  erosion  or  wearing  away  of 
the  rocks  over  which  the  river  passes  by  the  friction  of  the 
materials  it  carries  ;  3.  The  deposition  of  the  substances  named 

J  There  are  7,000  grains  to  the  pound  avoirdupois,  atvd  2,2^0  W^s.  lo  \\\e:  Vow. 
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in  lakes  and  in  the  sea,  thus  forming  new  beds  of  rock  which  in 
time  become  hardened  to  form  new  geological  formations. 

Excavating  Power  of  Rivers. — This  is  referred  to  under 
the  second  of  ihe  headings  given  in  the  previous  paragraph. 
We  must  refer  the  student  lo  our  elementary  book '  for  an 
account  of  the  transporting  power  of  rivers,  while  the  formation 
of  new  beds  of  rock  from  these  transported  materials  will  be 
referred  to  later. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  of  erosion  effected  by 
rivers  is  accomplished  by  the  fragments  held  in  suspension  and 
those  pushed  along  the  bed  of  a  strain. 

In  those  cases  where  eddies  are  produced  in  the  couree  of  a 


HocM-shoc    Foil 


river,  the  loose  fragments  carried  by  it  are  whirled  round  and 
round,  and  produce  hollows,  caWcA  pot-koles,  in  the  river's  bed. 

The  most  important  factor  determining  the  extent  to  which 
this  wearing  away  goes  on  is,  howe\'er,  the  nature  of  the  rocks 
over  which  the  river  flows.  Hard  rocks  will  be  excavated  to  a 
much  smaller  extent  than  soft  ones.  One  of  the  best  examples 
of  this  is  afforded  by  llie  renowned  Fails  of  Niagara,  which  are 
situated  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  river  flows 
from  the  former  lake  to  the  latter,  and  passes  over  a  series  of 
beds  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig,  109,  which  shows  a  section  of 

1  Phyihgrnphy  for  Sigiivtrs  ^.■^. 
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the  rocks  at  the  Horse-shoe  Falls.  It  is  at  once  seen  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  formed  by  the  hard  Niagara  limestone 
which  overlies  the  softer  shales  and  sandstone.  The  water 
as  it  rushes  over  the  fall  dashes  against  the  underlying  softer 
rocks,  and  wears  them  away  at  a  great  rate,  thus  undermining 
the  limestone,  which  eventually  by  its  own  weight  falls  into  the 
rapids  below,  and  is  washed  away.  That  this  kind  of  action  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  and  at  a  rapid  rate,  is  clearly  shown 
from  the  following  considerations.  At  Queenstown,  seven  miles 
distant  from  the  Horse-shoe  Falls,  the  limestone  mentioned 
above  forms  an  inland  cliff,  or  escarpment,  and  a  deep  trench 


Fig.  no. — Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  Niagara  Falls.    (Gilbert). 


extends  from  this  place  back  to  the  falls  (Fig.  no).  An  ex- 
amination of  the  nature  of  the  gorge  makes  it  abundantly  evident 
that  the  river  has,  by  a  continued  action  in  the  manner  described, 
eroded  a  channel  seven  miles  in  length.  Careful  observations 
made  from  time  to  time  give  as  the  yearly  amount  of  erosion  at 
these  particular  falls  2  feet  2  inches.  From  1848  to  1890  no  less 
an  amount  than  275,400  square  feet  of  rock  have  been  washed 
away. 

We  must  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  magnificent  instance  of  river  erosion  which  is  afforded 
by  the  canons  of  Colorado.  These  canons  are  gorges  with  nearly 
YerticaJ  sides,  cut  out  of  horizontal  beds  oi  soix  tockV^  \hv^\\N^t 
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found  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  The  rocks  on  either  side  of 
the  natural  cutting  correspond  exactly,  and  if  there  were  any 
doubt  of  the  horizontal  nature  of  the  strata,  it  would  be  at  once 
set  at  rest  by  the  consideration  that  inclined  beds  would,  by  the 
continual  tendency  to  slip,  eventually  slide  down  into  the  river, 
thus  eventually  destroying  the  remarkable  perpendicularity  which 
characterises  these  canons. 

Sculpturing  effected  by  Glaciers. — From  the  nature 
of  a  glacier,  with  which  our  reader  is  already  familiar,  it  can 
perform  no  appreciable  amount  of  chemical  work  ;  but  the  work 
of  a  mechanical  kind  which  it  accomplishes  is  very  important, 
and  can  be  considered  under  two  heads  :  (i)  its  carrying  work  ; 
(2)  the  erosion  it  effects.  Though  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  latter  kind  of  activity,  it  will  be  well  to  remind  the 
student  that  the  work  of  transport  is  performed  in  a  different 
way  from  rivers,  for  most  of  th6  detritus  is  carried  upon  the 
surface  of  the  glacier.  Frozen  into  the  mass  of  the  glacier  will 
also  be  fragments  of  rock  which  were  disseminated  throughout 
the  snow  from  which  it  was  formed.  Moreover,  the  glacier  also 
slowly  pushes  along  a  certain  amount  of  detritus  at  the  bottom, 
which  has  for  the  most  part  got  there  by  tumbling  down  cre- 
vasses. This  rubbish,  which  accumulates  on  the  surface  of  a 
glacier,  constitutes  the  lateral  and  median  moraines.  The 
material  which  tends  to  collect  in  those  places  where  projec- 
tions occur  in  the  glacier's  bed  make  up  what  are  called  moraines 
profondes.  Blocks  of  a  considerable  size  left  on  the  sides  of  the 
valley  along  which  the  glacier  moves  by  the  melting  of  the  ice 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  called  perched  blocks. 

The  earth  and  stones  which  often,  as  we  have  seen,  find  their 
way  down  crevasses  to  the  bottom  of  a  glacier  become  firmly 
frozen  into  its  mass,  and  as  the  ice-sheet  moves  slowly  down 
the  mountain  side  these  are  ground  against  the  rocky  bed, 
becoming  themselves  characteristically  smoothed  and  scratched 
and  also  causing  the  same  result  -upon  the  beds  over  which 
they  pass.  This  polishing  effect  is  so  great  that  even  the 
hardest  rocks  are  grooved  and  striated.  The  motion  of  the 
glacier  being  generally  regularly  downwards,  these  scratches 
usually  indicate  the  line  of  motion  and  stretch  lengthwise  down 
the  valley  (Fig.  ill). 
When  by  a  g^eneral  increase  o£  v^m^^t^VviY^  xJcv^  '^"a.osx  -sa  i. 
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have  assumeil  the  form  of 
appearance  not  unlike   ihc 


whale  melts,  its  valley  is  seen 

smooth  iindulatin)-  prominences. 

back  of  dolphins  as  they  appear  at  the  iurface  of  the  wai 

which  they  are   roiling.     These   rounded    mounds   iire   called 

roches  moutimnhs.,  from  a  similar  likeness  they  exhibit  to  the 

backs  of  sheep. 

The  water  formed  from  the  local  melting  ot  a  glacier  collects 
■111  the  surface  and  often  finds  its  way  down  one  uf  the  numerous 
crevasses,  carrying  with  it  a  (.-onsiderable  quantity  of  the 
moraine  detritus.  This  water  finally  gets  under  the  glacier, 
and  in  many  cases,  by  the  help  of  the  stones  it  carries  with  it, 
erodes  a  kind  of  pot-hole,  nhich  is  in  some  places  spoken  of  as 


a  giiml's  kettle.  As  was  pointed  out  in  describing  the  same 
sort  of  work  in  the  case  of  rivers,  the  largest  amount  of  erosion 
will  be  effected  in  those  cases  where  the  rocks  are  soft.  It  is 
sometimes  indeed  sufficiently  extensive  to  form  considerable 
hollows,  which  on  the  retirement  of  the  glacier  often  becomes 
filled  with  water,  forming  tarns  or  lakes. 

Besults  of  Glacial  Action.— The  student  will  readily 
perceive  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  tell  where  glaciers  have 
Ijeen  from  the  permanent  record  they  leave  behind.  We  can 
summarise  the  occurrences,  the  existence  of  which  in  any 
country  can  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  previ' 
glaciers. 
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1.  The  heap  of  materials  formed  at  the  glacier's  foot  where  it 
began  to  melt,  which  contains  striated  stones,  and  is  known  as 
the  terminal  moraine. 

2.  The  smooth  glaciated  rocks  which  formed  the  bed  Oi  the 
glacier  are  unmistakable.  The  striations  found  thereupon  are 
more  or  less  parallel,  and  show  the  direction  of  the  glacier's 
flow. 

3.  Perched  blocks  often  occur  on  what  was  originally  the  side 
of  a  glacier.  They  are  quite  dissimilar  in  nature  from  the  rocks 
on  which  they  rest. 

4.  The  material  at  the  bottom  of  the  glacier  {moraine  pro- 
fonde)  is  strewn  irregularly  over  the  site  of  the  glacier,  and 
contains  characteristically  striated  stones,  the  mixture  consti- 
tuting boulder-clay. 

ScTilpturing  of  the  Land  by  the  Ocean.— It  is  clear 
that  this  occurs  almost  entirely  along  the  coast  line  of  the 
continents.  The  ocean  currents  and  movements  of  the  sea- 
other  than  those  on  the  beach  have  little,  if  any,  effect  in  wearing" 
away  the  land.  The  work  of  the  Challenger  Expedition  has 
shown  that  the  floor  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  ocean  is  covered 
with  a  fine  muddy  deposit,  which  it  is  quite  evident  would  not 
remain  undisturbed  were  there  any  very  perceptible  movements 
of  the  oceanic  waters.  In  those  parts  of  the  ocean  sufficiently 
near  to  the  land  for  their  waters  to  hold  sand  or  other  material 
in  suspension,  any  movement  on  their  part  will  bring  about  a 
certain  amount  of  wearing  away  of  the  sea-floor,  but  nothing  of 
any  great  importance.  The  bulk  of  the  destructive  work 
accomplished  by  the  sea  is  above  low-water  mark.  Its  extent 
is  generally  greatly  magnified,  the  estimates  which  have  <been 
formed  of  its  amount  have  been  exaggerated  as  a  result  of 
dwelling  too  much  upon  the  activity  of  the  ocean  during  storms. 
The  work  which  is  accomplished  by  the  sea  is  of  several  kinds. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  work  of  erosion  effected  by  the  waves, 
which,  dashing  against  the  cliffs,  hurl  any  loose  material  within 
their  reach  with  a  violence  which  is  ordinarily  very  great,  and 
during  storms  simply  stupendous.  The  noise  of  shingle  being 
moved  in  this  manner  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  several 
miles.  Not  only  are  the  cliffs  broken  and  worn  into  stacks, 
buttresses,  and  needles  (F\g.  \\2\bwt  the  stones  themselves  are 
ground  and  worn  until  they  assume  \\\e:  "s\xe,  'd.Yv^  ^Tcv^'^N^wsR.'t.'i 
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>viih  which  all  visitor?  to  ihe  western  watering-places   nf  these 
islands  arc  quite  familiar. 

Naturally,  the  citcnt  of  this  erosion  will  depend  as  well  on 
the  softtiess  of  the  rocks  cotjsiituliny  the  diffs  as  on  the  violence 
of  the  ^e:is.      It   would    be   to  the   wi^Mcrn   (i.ast^  of   Ireland. 


SO  for  the  best  examples  of  the  kind  of  work  we  are  considering, 
for  it  is  there  that  the  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
Atlantic  waves.  At  the  same  time,  since,  generally  speaking, 
Ihe  rocks  on  the  east  coast  are  much  softer  than  those  of  the 
western  shore-line,  the  ni//:  of  erosion  is  there  much  greater 
[ktn  in  the  west  counties.  Some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Yotkslvvtc 
and  Lincolnshire  are  sard  to  be  worn  away  al  \\\e  lAXe.  cS  ■&««& 
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feet  per  year,  while  on  the  western  coast  there  would  not  be 
this  amount  of  erosion  in  a  century.  But  the  breakers  them  - 
selves  are  often  of  suflficient  force  to  wrench  off  huge  masses 
without  any  aid  from  loose  detritus.  Many  examples  are  oi.-^ 
record,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  instance  th^ 
case  cited  by  Mr.  Stevenson  of  the  moving  of  a  block  weighing 
fifty  tons  by  the  waves  at  Barrahead  in  the  Hebrides.  Tl^  * 
alternate  compression  and  expansion  of  air  in  the  crevices  czz 
rocks  exposed  to  heavy  breakers  often  dislocates  heavy  mass^^ 
of  stone  far  removed  above  the  direct  reach  of  the  wave:  -= 
The  hydrostatic  pressure  of  those  portions  of  large  waves  whic — 
enter  passages  in  the  cliffs  also  acts  in  forcing  off  huge  mass  ^ 

from  the  rocks.  ^ 

Deposition  of  Sediments. — The  transporting  power  of  ^ 
river  depends  upon  its  velocity.     In  estimating  this  velocity   it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  the  rate  at  which  it  overconnes 
the  friction  of  its  channel  that  is  more  particularly  meant.      A 
diminution  of  velocity  will  generally  cause  a  deposition  of  sus- 
pended material. 

When  the  velocity  is  still  considerable  after  such  a  retardation 
has  been  experienced  only  the  heaviest  fragments  will  be  thrown 
down.  As  the  velocity  is  more  and  more  diminished  the  lighter 
and  lighter  particles  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  until  when  the  river 
loses  itself  in  the  quiet  waters  of  a  lake  the  whole  amount  of 
suspended  matter  will  go  to  swell  the  deposit  on  its  floor.  A 
notable  instance  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
into  which  the  rapidly  moving  Rhone  empties  its  waters,  and 
with  them  large  quantities  of  suspended  impurities.  The  muddy 
water  of  the  Rhone  can,  from  an  elevated  place,  be  traced  far 
out  into  the  lake,  but  the  water  which  issues  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  lake  is  beautifully  clear  and  blue. 

Such  a  diminution  of  velocity  as  we  have  described  can  be 
brought  about  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

1.  By  the  passage  of  a  river  from  the  "  mountain  track "  to 
the  "  valley  track." 

2.  When  a  river  overflows  its  banks  as  the  result  of  a  flood, 
which  may  be  caused  by  excessive  rainfall,  or  by  a  sudden  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  near  its  source. 

^  For  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  earth-sculpture  eflected  l)y  the  agencie*^ 
we  have  been  able  to  do  little  more  iVvan  mcnUou,  \.\\e  s\.\x<\t.w\.  \s  vwged  to  consult  Si*" 
A.  Gcikie's  Text-book  of  Geology. 
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3.  When  a  river  enters  the  still  waters  of  a  lake,  causing  a 
deposition  of  material  at  the  place  where  the  stream  enters  the 
lake. 

4.  By  rivers  flowing  into  the  sea,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
bars  in  some  cases,  or,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  of 
deltas,  on  a  grander  and  larger  scale  than  those  formed  in  lakes. 
The  manner  of  deposition,  in  the  order  of  the  specific  gravities 
of  the  materials,  has  been  already  described  on  p.  252,  while  an 
Account  of  the  resulting  deposits  has  been  given  in  our  introduc- 
tory book. 

Formation  of  Stratified  Rocks. — It  remains  for  us  to 
See  how  the  deposits  thrown  down  in  the  manner  just  explained 
t^ecome  hardened  into  the  stratified  rocks.    There  are  two  great 
Causes  at  work  bringing  about  this  result,  viz.,  the  hardening  of 
Pressure  and  that  brought  about  by  infiltration.    The  student 
Can  easily  convince  himself  of  the  effect  of  pressure  in  this  direc- 
tion by  squeezing  some  mud  under  a  heavy  weight.     The  mud 
tkccomes  drier  and  more  compact  as  the  weight  is  increased.    It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  great  mass  of  deposited 
Sediment  which  is  being  continually  added  to  will  exert  an  enor- 
irious  downward  pressure  upon  the  bottom  layers,  causing  them 
in  a  similar  manner  to  become  desiccated  and  compact. 

The  process  of  infiltration  can  be  imitated  by  pouring  lime- 

^vater  on  to  some  sand  contained  in  a  glass,  and  then  allowing 

tile  water  to  evaporate  by  placing  it  in  a  warm  place.    The  lime 

which  was  dissolved   in  the  water  is  deposited  between  the 

grains  of  sand,  and  binds  them  together  in  much  the  same  way 

as  in  the  mortar  with  which  the  mason  binds  the  stones  of  a 

Wall  together.     In  nature,  too,  water  containing  such  substances 

as  lime  in  solution  percolates  into  the  mass  of  the  deposit,  and 

by  its  evaporation  a  layer  of  the  dissolved  material  is  thrown 

down  which  effectually  cements  the  incoherent  mass,  converting 

it  into  a  hard  rock.     Generally,  both  these  agents,  pressure  and 

infiltration,  work  together  towards  the  same  result. 

Chief  Points  of  Ciiaiter  XII. 

Great  Movements  in  the  Earth's  Crust. — Secular  iuo7>ej?iettts 
extend  over  great  ixjriods  of  time,  and  eventually  tcs.v\\\.  '\t\  ;v.  eovA\\^V^ 
alteration  in  the  contours  of  the  land  and  water,     Couiinenial  elex^atioiis 
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may  be  thus  brought  about  without  any  extensive  fracturing  or  crump  — 
ling  of  the  crust.     Such  uniformly  elevated  areas  are  often  lx)unded  b^^" 
narrow  rectilinear  zones  within  which  the  strata  have  been  tilted,  folded.   ^^ 
and  compressed  into  colossal  ridges. 

Arrangements  of  Strata. — Honzonlal strata. — Owing  to  thei.  tt 
deposition  in  water  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravities  it  naturalL  ~^ 
follows  that  undisturbed  strata  are  roughly  parallel  and  horizontal.  Ii.^^- 
dined  strata  have  been  pushed  up  from  the  horizontal  in  consequence  <-  ^f 
movements  in  the  earth's  crust.  In  inverted  strata  this  has  resulted  m^  n 
the  order  of  the  beds  becoming  completely  reversed. 

Dip. — The  angle  which  inclined  strata  make  with  the  horizon  is  rallt -^ 

the  dip. 

Outcrop. — The  portion  of  an  inclined  stratum  which  is  seen  at  tb:=ne 
surface  is  called  its  outcrop.  The  width  of  the  outcrop  increases  as  tl^^Hie 
dip  of  the  bed  decreases. 

Strike  — The  point  of  the  compass  towards  which  a  line  along  t^^Khe 
outcrop,  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  is  directed  is  called  its  strike. 

Folding  of  Strata. — Horizontal  strata  are  often,  as  a  result  nf  gr^-  ■  at 
lateral  pressures,  brought  about  by  movements  in  the  earth's  crust,  throN—vn 
into  folds.     In  Anticliftes  the  strata  dip  away  from  the  same  line,  in 

Synclines  the  strata  dip  to  the  same  line.     Folding  may  extend  to  t  he 

structure  of  individual  rocks,   when  they   are  said  to  be  crumpled  or 

contorted. 

Faulting  of  Strata. — When  strata  instead  of  continually  bendi 
actually  fracture  under  an  enormous  tangential  thrust,  y^/////;/^  is 
to  occur,  and  the  break  is  called  a  Fault.     The  dip  of  the  fault  ph 
is  called  its  Hade.     The  amount  of  movement  of  the  strata  when  fai 
ing  occurs  is  known  as  its  Throtv.     Faults  may  be  simple  or  of 
kinds  known  as  step-^  trough- y  &c. ,  faults. 

Production  of  Mountain  Structures. — (i)  An  exceedingly  sk—  ow 
and  enormously  prolonged  subsidence  of  that  part  of  the  earth's  cn= — ust 
where  the  mountain  chain  will  occur  takes  place.  This  gives  rise  t^^^n  a 
Geosynclinaly  or  very  much  thickened  portion  of  the  earth's  crust.  (2) 

Immensely  powerful  lateral  or  tangential  thrusts  throw  the  crust  i^    mto 
huge  folds,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  Geanticliitals.     (3)  Weathei 
and  denuding  agencies  sculpture  the  range  into  its  characteristic 
picturesque  forms. 

Prof.  Reyer  maintains  that  such  folding  as  referred  to  above  (1  <>es 
not  depend  on  a  contraction  of  our  planet,  as  some  authorities  thi  *i^', 
but  is  simply  a  gliding  phenomenon. 

Mountains  due  to  other  Causes. — Volcanic  cones,  hills  of     <:ir- 
cumdenudation,  table-lands  of  erosion  are  instances  of  these. 

Types  of  Mountain  Flexure. — The  following  are  described {i) 

Monoclinal    flexures ;     (2)   symmetrical   flexures ;     (3)   unsymmetrica/ 
flexures  ;  (4)  reversed  flexures  ;  (5)  alpine  type. 
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Earth  Sculpturb. 

Agents   instrumental   in   Earth  Sculpture. — The    sculpturing 
action  of  ra///,  rwers^  glaciers^  the  ocean^  have  all  lx;en  descrilnid. 

Rain  is  seen  to  be  an  active  agent  from  its  effects  in  the  formation  of 
soils  and  stthsoils.,  earth-pillars^  grey  wethers^  &c. 

Rivers  perform  two  kinds  of  work,  viz. ,  chemical  and  mechanical. 
The  former  results  in  formation  of  caves  and  the  solution  of  many  sul)- 
stances  in  river  waters  ;  the  latter  in  the  formation  of  river- gorges^  tot- 
holes,  and  many  other  natural  i)hen«)mena. 

Glaciers. — The  moraines^  whether  lateral^  median^  ground^  or  ter- 
fnina/y  are  all  evidences  of  the  activity  of  glaciers  in  transix>rtation. 
The  roches  tnoutonneeSf  striations^  cKic. ,  evidence  their  excavating  power. 

Oceans  sculpture  the  coasts  of  all  countries  ;  where  the  rocks  offer 
a  great  resistance  we  get  rugged  scenery,  as  on  our  own  west  coast — 
where  the  rocks  are  soft,  as  on  many  parts  of  the  east  seaboard,  the 
land  is  l)eing  rapidly  washed  away. 

Deposition  of  Denuded  Material  to  form  New  Strata. — 
Whenever  a  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  which  these 
materials  are  Ixiing  carried  takes  place  there  is  a  de|>osition  goes  on, 
the  heaviest  fragments  being  thrown  down  first.  Such  a  diminution  of 
velocity  can  Ix:  brought  about  in  many  ways  (p.  274). 

Formation  of  Stratified  Rocks. — Two  great  causes,  hardening  by 
t>ressure  and  infiltration  of  cementing  material^  are  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  soft,  damp  sediments  into  hard,  comj)act  rocks. 


(Questions  on  Chapter  XII. 

(1)  What  is  meant  by  sub-aerial  denudation,  and  what  are  the  chief 
agents  engaged  in  it  ? 

(2)  In  what  res|)ects  do  rivers  and  glaciers  resemble  one  another  ? 
State  how  they  differ  from  <me  another  in  their  mode  of  transport  of 
materials  from  mountains  to  the  sea. 

(3)  Compare  the  action  of  rain  and  rivers  in  producing  the  features 
of  the  earth's  surface. 

(4)  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  although  stratified  rocks 
were  originally  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  they  are  rarely  found  horizontal 
now  ? 

(5)  Explain  how  the  false  bedding  of  strata  has  been  produced. 

(6)  Descrilx;  briefly  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  origin  01 
mountain  structure. 

(7)  What  are  the  classes  int(i  which  the  patterns  followed  by  mountain 
ridges  may  be  divided  ? 

(8)  Give  instances  of  the  action  of  rain,  rivers,  and  glaciers  in  chang- 
ing the  form  of  the  earth's  crust. 

(9)  Write  a  short  essay  upon  the  action  of  rivets  v\\w\\  IW  \a?c\d  '!jocd'aj5:jt 
near  them. 
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(10)  Compare  rivers  with  glaciers  as  regards  the  part  they  pla; 
earth  sculpture. 

( 1 1 )  Describe  some  evidences  of  glacial  action. 

(12)  Give  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  sea  in  wearing  away  a  c 
line. 

(13)  What  causes  may  bring  about  a  diminution  oi  the  rate  of  flo 
a  river,  and  what  is  the  chief  result  of  this  diminution  ? 

(14)  Write  a  short  essay  upon  the   general  mode  of  formatioi 
stratified  rocks. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  UNIVERSE 

CELESTIAL  CO-ORDINATES,  AND  HOW  THKY  ARK  AFFECTED    HY 

THE   earth's   movements 

Determination  of  Positions  upon   the   Sky.— We 

can  define  the  position  of  any  point  upon  the  earth  by  stating 

its  latitude  and  longitude  ;  the  latitude  being  angular  distance, 

north  and   south,   from   the   earth's   equator,   measured   on   a 

nieridian  ;  and  the  longitude  the  arc  of  the  equator  intercepted 

^tween  the  meridian  passing  through  the  selected  point  and 

some  chosen  meridian.     Upon  the  celestial  sphere  the  position 

of  any  point  can  be  similarly  expressed  by  two  co-ordinates, 

^ut  three  systems  of  measurement  instead  of  one  are  available, 

viz.: 

(i)  Altitude  and  Azimuth. 

(2)  Declination  and  Right  Ascension. 

(3)  Celestial  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

Altitude  and  Azimuth. — The  visible  horizon  may  be 
^ougKly  defined  as  the  line  along  which  the  sky  and  earth  appear 
to  meet.  In  more  precise  terms  the  horizon  of  an  observer  is 
the  great  circle  upon  the  heavens  half  way  between  the  zenith^ 
Or  the  point  exactly  overhead,  and  the  nadir^  or  the  point  under 
foot.  Every  circle  which  can  be  drawn  through  both  the  zenith 
Hnd  nadir  is  thus  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon.  The  celestial 
Hieridian  (Fig.  113)  is  the  vertical  circle  HZR,  which  passes 
through  the  north  and  south  points  ;  and  the  vertical  circle  WZE, 
the  plane  of  which  intersects  the  plane  of  the  horizon  at  the  east 
^nd  west  points,  is  termed  the  prime  vertical,   "^\\txv  \\xv^  "bV-ax  o^ 
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other  celestial  object  is  observed,  the  vertical  circle  upon  which  i  t 
lies  is  the  circle  drawn  through  it  and  the  zenith.  Let  S  in  tl^^ 
accompanying  diagram  represent  a  star.  Then  the  altitude  of 
the  star  is  the  angular  distance  SOT  from  the  horizon,  measure  <d 
on  the  vertical  circle  passing  through  the  star.  The  comple- 
ment of  this,  that  is,  the  angular  distance  SOZ  from  the  zenitl::!, 
is  the  zenith  distance.     The  azimuth  is  the  arc  of  the  horizon 


Fk;.   T13. — Sphere  of  Observation. 

O,  observer;  REH\\\  horizon;  Z^  zenith  ;  6',  star;  A  MA',,  parallel  of  star  ; 
OP,  polar  axis  ;  /*,  north  pole  ;  JIZK,  meridian  ;  HR,  meridian  line  ;  /?,  north 
point ;  H,  south  point ;  ZST,  vertical  of  star ;  IVZE,  prime  vertical ;  E,  epL-ir,t 
point ;  W^  west  point ;  EQIV,  equator  ;  PSK^  declination  circle  of  star  ;  T,  "  F*irst 
point  of  Aries." 

ST,  altitude;  SZ,  zenith  distance;  HT,  azimuth;  SK,  declination;  rK,  riijh*^ 
ascension. 

intercepted  between  the  foot  of  the  star's  vertical  circle  and  the 
south  point  of  the  horizon.  If  measurements  are  made  froin 
the  east  or  west  points  the  angular  distance  along  -the  horizon 
is  termed  amplitude. 

Measurement  of  Altitude  and  Azimuth. — From  the 
foregoing  it  will  be  understood  that  the  position  of  a  celestial 
object  at  any  instant  may  be  defined  by  the  altitude  and  azimutl^ 
system  of  co-ordinates.  An  instrument  by  means  of  which  these 
co-ordinates  may  be  measured  is  shown  in  Fig.  114.  By  means 
of  spirit  levels  and  the  screws  at  its  base  the  instrument  can  be 
set  horizontally.  The  telescope  moves  in  a  vertical  plane  round 
the  vertical  circle  in  the  illustration.  Attached  to  it  are  twa 
small  portions  of  a  divided  circle  which,  when  the  telescope 
moves,  slide  round  the  fixed  vertical  circle  and  so  serve  as 
pointers.     The  angle  w\V\c\\  l\vc  IcAcsco^o:  w\'jJ&si.'=»  \\vU\  the  hori- 
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Hintal  can  be  read  off  in  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  on  the 
vertical  (,'raduatecl  circle,  and  measures  ilie  altitude  of  the  object 


which  is  being  viewed  by  tlic  telescope.  Tlie  telescope  !>eing 
now  clamped  in  position,  it  is  possible  to  move  tile  whole  frame- 
wwt  supporting  it  round  m  a  horiionta\  pVioe,  ani.  &c  ■i'sv^t 
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through  which  it  must  thus  be  moved  from  the  south  point 
measures  the  azimuth. 

It  shoiild  be  mentioned  that  in  the  case  of  bodies  which  arc 
moving  across  the  sky  there  is  a  constant  change  of  altitude 
and  azimuth. 

Declination  and  Bight  Ascension.— The  celestial  poles 
may  be  regarded  either  as  the  points  in  the  celestial  sphere 
directly  above  the  poles  of  the  earth,  or  as  the  points  where  the 
earth's  axis  produced  meets  the  celestial  sphere.  The  celestial 
equator  is  a  line  drawn  round  the  sphere  half-way  between 
the  poles.  Circles  passing  through  both  poles  thus  cut  the 
celestial  equator  at  right  angles. 

The  celestial  co-ordinate  termed  Declination^  is  analogous  to 
terrestrial  latitude,  being  roughly  defined  as  angular  distance 
north  and  south  of  the  celestial  equator.  More  exactly,  the 
Declination  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  angular  distance  from  the 
equator  measured  along  a  circle  passing  through  the  body  and 
the  celestial  poles. 

Imagine  two  luminous  circles  traced  upon  the  heavens,  one 
directly  above  the  earth's  equator,  and  the  other  marking  the 
place  where  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  intersects  the  celestial 
sphere.    These  circles  would  represent  the  celestial  equator  and 
the  ecliptic.     They  would  cross  one  another  at  two  points,  and 
their  greatest  angular  distance  apart  would  be  23^'27'.     Many 
years  ago  one  of  these  points  was  situated  in  the  constellation 
of  Aries,  and  the  other  in  the  constellation  Libra  in  the  opposite 
part  of  the  sky.     On  March  2 1  in  each  year  the  sun  is  directly 
in  front  of  the  point  of  intersection  near  the  constellation  of 
Aries,  and  known  as  "the  first  point  of  Aries."     This  is  the 
point  from  which  Right  Ascensions  are  reckoned,  just  as  terres- 
trial longitudes  are  measured  from  Greenwich.     In  more  precise 
terms.  Right  ascension  is  the  angle  which  a  celestial  meridian 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  celestial  body  makes  with  that 
which  passes  through  the  first  point  of  Aries ^  that  is^  the  point 
occupied  by  the  sun  at  the  vernal  equinox.     Right   ascensions 
are  generally  reckoned  from  o  hours  to  24  hours  of  sidereal  time 
from  west  to  cast,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
apparent  diurnal  movement  of  the  heavens  (Fig.  115). 

Celeatisl  Latitude  and  Longitude.— It  is  unfortunate 
that  these  terms  are  not  reserved  iot  \}cv^  c.^^'sAJvaX  c<i-atd\x\a.^^s 
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declination  and  right  ascension,  which  are  exactly  analogous  to 
our  latitudes  and  longiludes.  The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  the 
standard  of  reference  ;  and  the  latitude  of  a  star  is  its  angular 
distance  from  the  ecliptic,  while  the  celestial  lonjfitudc  i^ 
angular  distance  from  the  5rst  point  of  Aries,  measured  along 
the  ecliptic,  instead  of  the  equator,  from  d'  to  360°. 


Ueasurements  of  Beclination  and  Bight  Ascen- 
HJpn. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  right  ascension  is  usually 
TOunted  in  sidereal  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  eastward  along 
the  celestial  equator.  Returning  lo  our  illustration  of  two 
luminous  circles  traced  upon  the  hea\cns,  we  may  regard  the 
circle  representing  the  celestial  equator  as  divided  into  twenty- 
four  parts  and  numbered  from  o  to  24,  the  lirst  point  of  Aries 
''ting  the  starting-point.  When,  therefore,  we  know  the  mteiNai 
m  ^dereal  hours,  minutes,  und  seconds  between  \\\c  ?»fai. -^ovm. 
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of  Ar.es  and  a  celeslial  object  we  know  the  object's 
To  determine  this  iiitetral  we  need  (i)  a  tr 

t,  and  (2)  a  dock  keeping  sidereal  time. 

risit  instrument  ia  adjusted  so  that  it  always  lies  ii 
plane  of  the  meridian.  It  consists  of  an  astronomical  lelesi 
whith  is  firmly  fixed  at  right  angles  to  a  horizontal  1 
between  two  vertical  uprights,  and  supported  so  that  it 
mov^  up  or  down  in  a  vertical  plane  (Fig.  1 16).    The  eyepie 


the  telescope  is  pro\ided  with  cross-wires,  several  vertical 
one  or  two  horizontal.  When  the  telescope  ia  moved  i 
down,  the  central  vertical  cross-wire  traces  out  a  line  v 
passes  through  a  point  exactly  overhead,  called  the  zenith 
also,  for  the  instrument  is  so  fixed,  through  the  north  and  ; 
points  on  the  horizon.  The  line  thus  traced  out  is,  of  cour« 
pridian.  When,  therefore,  the  image  of  a  star  crossei 
licaJ   ti'OSS-wire  of  such  an  "miAn.\voew,  as   transits,  as 
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called,  we  have  the  cxaci  second  of  the  star's  southing.  The 
interval  between  such  aa  observation  and  a.  similar  one  with 
the  same  star  the  next  night  is  an  exact  sidereal  day. 

The  astronomical  clock  is  regulated  so  that  it  always  indi- 
cates oh.,  om.,  OS.,  when  the  first  jHiint  of  Aries  is  on  the 
meridian.  As  the  heavens  are  ciirried  round  in  their  apparent 
diurnal  motion  the  sidereal  clock  keeps  lime  with  it,  and  in  a 
minplete  rotation  the  clock  runs  through  24  sidereal  hours. 
The  lime  indicated  by  the  astronomical  clock  thus  shows  how 
the  heavens  are  passing  ;  and  remembering  what  has  already 
been  said,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  that  the  rTffk/  ascension 
of  an  o^'ecl  is  the  time  indicaled  by  an  nslronomical  clock  when 
Ik  object  transits.  The  exact 
lime  of  transit  is  found  by  ob- 
serving the  time  at  which  the 
star  or  other  object  appears 
upon  each  of  the  vertical  wires 
(tig.  117),  (which  represents 
ihe  field  of  view  of  a  transit 
instrument),  and  then  taking 
ibe  mean  of  the  observations, 
which  gives  the  time  of  transit 
over  the  middle  wire. 

The  declination  of  a  star  is 
also  measured  by  means  of  the 
transit  instrument  or  a  similar 
meridian  instrument.  (Jraduat- 
fdcirclcs  attached  to  the  tele- 
scope enable  the  inclination  of 
'he  telescope  to  be  determined, 
'f  the  inclination  of  the  tele- 
scope is  observed  when  an  object 
>iew,  the  difference  between  this  reading  aiid  that  shown  when 
•he  telescope  is  pointed  to  the  celestial  equator  is  the  declin.ition 
of  the  object.  Usually  the  declination  is  found  by  obsen-ing  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  o'jject  in  transit.  Then,  knowing  the 
latitude  of  the  place  of  observation,  the  object's  north  declina- 
tion is  given   by  the  equation: — 

North        _  latitude  the  mei:\d\a'a 

declination        of  observatory        zen'ifti  i.\\s,l.a.^ce. 


v,;iiif|, 


teacliil 


j  in  the  e 


e  of  the  field  o 
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The  Earth's  IVIovements. 

Methods  of  Determining  the  Rotation  of  the  Earth. 
— The  elementary  facts  in  connection  with  the  earth's  rotation 
are,  it  will  be  assumed,  well  known  to  the  student,  and  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  us  here  to  describe  two  of  the  methods  which  are 
adopted  for  the  experimental  demonstration  of  this  spinning 
movement.  The  first  of  these  is  by  means  of  Foucault's 
pendulum. 

FoucaTllt's  PendTllum. — Newton's  first  law  of  motion 
asserts  that  all  matter  possesses  inertia.  Foucault  made  use  of 
the  possession  of  this  property  by  a  heavy  pendulum  to  demon- 


Fic;.  ii8. — Model  to  show  that- the  fine  wire  suspending  a  vibrating  wjight__can  be 
twisted  without  changing  the  direction  of  vibration.  " 


strate  the  earth's  rotation.    If  such  a  pendulum  be  set  oscillating 
it  resists  any  attempt  to  force  it  out  of  the  plane  in  which  it  is 
swinging.      The  device  shown  in  Fig.  Ii8,  due  to  Mr.  R   A 
Gregory,^  shows  this  very  prettily. 

ExPT.  31. — Swing  a  heavy  ball  suspended  freely  by  a  wire  from  a 
point  fixed  to  a  support  which  rests  on  a  board  that  can  be  moved 
round  as  required.  Let  a  hog  bristle  just  touch  the  board,  and  on  the 
board  place  a  smooth  piece  of  paper  covered  with  lamp-black.  Cause 
the  pendulum  to  swing,  by  moving  it  to  an  angle  with  the  vertical  by  a. 
piece  of  thread  and  then  cutting  the  thread  with  scissors.  Slowly  ro- 
tate the  board  round  a  centre.  It  will  b^  found  that  the  ball  swings  in 
the  same  direction  as  regards  the  room  as  that  in  which  it  originally 
started,  and  regardless  of  the  motion  of  the  board. 

1  The  Planet  Earth. 
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Making  use  of  this  fact,  Foucault  suspended  a  heavy  iron  l>all  by 


meam  of  a  long  thin 


e  from  the  roof  of  the  i'anth^on  i 
Paris.  The  pendulum  thus  formed 
was  pulled  out  of  the  perpendicular 
and  held  on  one  side  by  a  thread 
which  was  attached  to  the  wall. 
Foucault  caused  the  pendulum  to 
swing  In  and  fro  over  a  circle  of 
sand  on  ihe  AoiiT  of  the  Pantheon, 
but  the  experiment  can  be  as 
satisfactorily  done  if  a  table,  on 
which  marks  have  been  drawn,  be 
substiluted, 

The  pendulum  is  set  swinging 
by  burning  the  thread.  As  lime 
goes  on  the  suspended  weight 
seems  to  pass  along  a  different  line 
on  the  table  from  that  originally 


traversed  and,  it  Is  clear  that  one  of  two  thmgs  must  have  hap- 
pened—e/rAer  the  plane  of  the  pendulum's  osc\\\auot\  'ni\isi.\va.Nt 
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altered,  or  else  the  table  must  have  turned  round.  But  the 
experiment  we  have  described  shows  that  the  former  alter- 
native is  an  impossible  one,  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  table,  and  therefore  the  earth  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
gradually  turns  round.  Ifthis  experiment  were  performed  at 
either  of  the  poles  (Fig.  120),  the  pendulum,  plane,  as  shown  by 
the  movement  of  the  table,  would  (neglecting  friction)  move 
through  360°  in  a  day  ;  at  the  equator,  it  would  not  turn  at  all 
(Fig.  I2l)  ;  and  in  intermediate  latitudes  the  r 
according  to  the  latitude. 


The  plane  of  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  appears  slowly  to 
move  from  east  to  west  on  account  of  the  earth's  rotation  from 
nest  to  east.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,* therefore,  the  plane 
of  oscillation  seems  to  lotate  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
in  which  the  hands  of  a  « atch  mo\c,  and  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere the  bias  is  a nti -clockwise. 

Foucault's  Gyroscope.— The  gyroscope  was  a  later 
device  of  Foucault's  for  demonstrating  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
The  method  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  pendulum  plan,  though 
the  principle  in\ohed  is  iden\icn,\.    K  Vveavj  wheel  is  made  to 
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rwaie  at  a  high  velocity  by  means  of  a  suitable  multiplying 

apparatus,  and  while  thus  spinnin);  is  removed  and  placcti  in 

position  on  the  gyroscope.     When  in  posi- 
tion the  rotating  wheel  is  supported  on  knife  q=p 

edges,  which  rest  on  true  planes  by  means 

of  an  arm  which  is   suspended   at  ri^'ht 

angles  to    a    circular  piece  of  meial,  as 

shown    in    Fig.    122.    The  wheel    rapidly 

tevolving  in  the  same  plane  as  this  piece 

of  meial  gives  it  a  rigidity  in  that  direc- 
tion, so  that  any  force  acting  at  an  angle 

lo  it  has  no  effect ;  consequently,  a  pointer 

rigidly  fixed  to  this  piece  of  metal  will 

remain  perfectly  still,  whilst  the  earth  will 

rotate  under  the  gyroscope  and  carry  a 

sule,   the    instrument,   and    the   tabic   on 

o^ich  they  are  placed,  with  it. 
Appaa:«nt  Movements  of  the  Stars 

due  to  title  Earth's    Rotation.— We 

must  now  consider  the  changes  which  arc 

noticed  in  the  apparent  movements  of  the 

stars  as  we  move  either  from  the  equator 

lo  the    poles   or    in    a    contrary  direclion. 

TTiese  movements  are,  as  has  been  seen, 
'he  outcome  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

I.  When  the  observer  is  at  either  of  the 
Poles,  say  the  north,  the  pole-star  appears 
Exactly  overhead  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  named 
l^ecause  if  the  earth's  axis  were  continued 
*Q  meet  the  heavens,  it  would  pass  almost     "^ 

Exactly  through  this  star.    The  horizon  is    ^^ 

*:ontained  by  the  plane  passing  through  the    plane  of  mtMmiTvhiie 
Earth's  equator,  that  is,  the  celestial  eguator     fn'treL^ni''^  car/itd 
Snd  the  horizon  coincide.    All  stars  appear    """"^  "■•''  "■=  ""h- 
to  move  round  the  observer  in  circles,  and 
remain  visible  throughout  their  diurnal  journey.     Or  we  may 
Say  their  apparent  paths  are  always  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

2.  When  the  observer  is  at  the  equator  the  pole-star  appears 
on  the  horizon,  and  all  the  stars  seem  to  desctlbe  =«'K«c\ic\t'a  w 
the  heavens.     The  planes  containing  the  pavV\a  ot  \\ie.  ^Vm^  ■« 

\i 


ported    in    iBvo'ts    ^'t'^ 
BCBC,    circular     rinR 

atffB.    ^BA'B-.wtl 

aline  wirtTTfrom  Ihc 
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al!  vertical,  and  consequently  stars  on  the  celestial  equator,  when 
n  their  highest  positions,  will  be  exactly  in  the  zenith. 

3.  When  the  observer  is  in  middle  ifttitudes,  say  at  London, 
he  stars  seem  to  belong  10  three  classes  ;  (1)  Those  which  can 


be  seen  throughout  the  whole  of  their  apparent  journey,  »>., 
which  never  set ;  (2)  those  which  are  visible  only  for  a  part  of 
their  apparent  path,  i.e.,  which  both  rise  and  set ;  (3)  those  which 
never  cotnt  into  sight  al  aivy  period  of  their  apparent  diurnal 
motion,  /.!■.,  which  never  rise. 


M 


Apparent  Motions  of  Stars  around  the  Celestial 
Poles. — If  the  northern  sky  be  watched  on  a  fine  night  all  the 
stirs  will  be  seen  to  turn  as  if  they  were  fixed  on  a  sohd  vault 
pivoted  at  a  point  near  the  north  star,  or  pole-star.  A  striking 
way  to  show  this  is  aiTbrded  by  photography. 

ExcT.  33. — Puini  a  lens  and  camera,  containing  a  sensitive  plate,  to 
the  pcje-star,  and  expose  it  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Then  take  out  the 
plueand  develop  il. 


While  the  camera  is  directed  towards  the  sk^  ^^^  ^te.i4 
apparently  niove  around  the  north  celesUal  poVe,  tVe  ittAX^nivas. 
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that  they  all  leave  trails  upon  the  photographic  plate  (Fig.  124). 
The  pole-star  will  trace  an  arc  of  a  very  small  circle  (thus  proving 
that  it  is  not  situated  absolutely  at  the  pole),  while  the  other 
trails  will  be  arcs  of  much  larger  circles.  A  similar  result  is 
obtained  if  a  photograph  is  taken  of  the  region  around  the  south 
celestial  pole  by  a  photographer  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
This  indicates  that  the  earth  is  in  rotation,  the  north  and  south 
celestial  poles  being  the  points  above  the  ends  of  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

Apparent  Daily  Motion  of  a  Star.— Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  sun,  so  we  have  seen  with  all  the  stars,  they  rise,  souths 
and  set.  But  whereas  with  the  sun  the  interval  between  two 
successive  southings  varies  throughout  the  year,  it  is  found  that 
the  time  which  elapses  between  two  succeeding  southings  of  a 

star  at  any  season  of  the  year  is 
always  the  same.  This  interval 
constitutes  a  star — or  sidereal-day. 
If,  then,  we  can  find  some  means  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  moment  at 
which  a  star  souths  or  passes  over 
the  meridian  of  a  place,  we  have 
a  method  of  measuring  time  in 
terms  of  an  interval  of  time  which 
is  always  the  same. 

The  Time  of  Rotation  of  the 
Sarth    is    easily  determined    by 


S' 


^ 
^^' 


.■m' 


^Stor       «Star 


Fi:;.  125.— To  show  the  difference    means  of  the  transit  instrument,  for 
^b^rvait'oTfhelrnsi'ora    it  is  evident  that  the  interval  be- 

Star  give  the  exact  time  of  the      tWCCn   tWO    SUCCCSSive  transits  of  a— 
!    earth's  rotation.      If,  however,  .      .  n     ,  •  ■,  « 

Star,  or  as  it  is   called,  a  sidereai- 


the  transit  of  the  sun  is  ob- 
served from  A,  then  when  the 
earth  gets  to  A',  it  has  to  turn 
through  the  angle  SA'S',  in 
addition  to  a  complete  rota- 
tion, before  the  sun  transits 
again. 


day,  is  the  time  of  such  rotation- 
The   sidereal  day  is  23  hours  56^ 
minutes  4  seconds  of  mean  time^ 
or   3   minutes  56   seconds  shorter" 
than  a  mean  solar  day.    No  mattei" 
what  star  is  selected  for  observation  the  interval  is  the  same, 
thus  showing  that  the  earth  is  rigid  and  that  all  parts  of  its 
surface  have  the  same  angular  velocity.   The  sun  is  not  employed 
in  determining  the  time  of  rotation,  because  on  account  of  the 
earth's  revolution  it  appears  pro'^^cXe^  u^wv^  ^^Ssx^xvX  ^^jas^^C 
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the  sky  day  after  day,  instead  of  occupying  a  fixed  position, 
as  is  the  case  with  a  star.  The  result  is  that  the  interval  between 
two  successive  transits  of  the  sun's  centre  over  a  given  meridian 
is  not  constant  (Fig.  125). 

The  Revolution  of  the  Bcurth,— The  earth,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  rotation  upon  its  axis,  has  another  motion  which 
cames  it  round  the  sun  on  a  fixed  path  called  its  orbit^  once  in  a 
year.    Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  universal  law  of 
gravitation  as  enunciated  by  Newton,  which  expresses  the  fact 
that  every  mass  attracts  every  other  with  a  force  varying  as  the 
product  of  their  masses  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  their  centres.     In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  inertia  possessed  by  all  moving  matter  gives  it  a  tendency 
to  continue  its  motion  in  a  straight  line.     The  sun  is  330,000 
times  heavier  than  the  earth  ;  and  had  we  only  the  first  of 
the  above  laws  to  govern  the  earth's  movement  in  space,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  earth  would  be  attracted  with  so  great  a  force 
by  the  sun  that  it  would  be  drawn  in  towards  it  and  would  be- 
come part  of  the  sun.     But  there  is  at  the  same  time  the  ten- 
dency which  the  earth  possesses  to  move  off  in  a  straight  line 
into  space.    The  earth's  orbit  represents,  therefore,  the  resultant 
of  these  two  forces,  which  are  continually  acting  upon  it.     It  is 
for  these  reasons,  too,  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  and 
not  the  sun  round  the  earth. 

The  Sun's  Apparent  Motion  caused  by  the  Earth's 
devolution. — On  account  of  the  earth's  change  of  position  as 
it  travels  round  its  orbit,  the  stars  appear  in  slightly  different 
positions  with  reference  to  the  sun  when  watched  from  month  to 
month.  The  condition  of  things  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  in 
the  case  of  a  cyclist  carreering  round  a  racing  track  in  the  centre 
of  which  we  may  suppose  an  electric  light  to  be  situated.  Dis- 
tant objects  will  appear  in  different  directions  with  reference  to 
the  light,  when  observed  by  him  from  different  points  of  the 
course. 

In  the  same  way  the  earth  travels  round  the  sun,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  sun  appears  to  be  projected  upon  different 
star-groups  at  different  times  of  the  year.  As  the  earth's  track 
is  a  plane,  the  level  of  which  is  practically  constant  from  year  to 
year,  the  sun's  apparent  path  through  the  stars  \md^x%o^'=»  wok 
change  as  the  years  roll  on.     This  path  *\s  X^im^^  the  ecliptic. 
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and  it  is  evidently  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  with  the  celestial  sphere.  In  exact  words,  we  may 
define  the  ecliptic  as  the  trajectory  marked  out  by  the  sun  in  its 
apparent  motion  among  the  stars. 

The  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit  furnishes  us  with  a  plane  of 
reference  (p.  283)  for  astronomical  measurements  ;  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  equator  provides  us  with  another.  The  celestial 
equator  is  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  if 
produced,  with  the  celestial  sphere;  it  is  the  circle  of  the  heavens 
lying  exactly  overhead  to  an  observer  at  the  earth's  equator. 
The  inclination  of  the  two  planes — that  of  the  ecliptic  and  that 
of  the  equator — is  at  the  present  time  23°*27'.  This  inclination, 
termed  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic^  diminishes  by  about  o"*46 
per  annum. 

The  apparent  -motion  of  the  sun  among  the  stars  would 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  sufficiently  strong  evidence  that  the 
earth  revolves  in  an  orbit,  but  it  is  not  an  unassailable  proof ; 
for,  if  the  sun  actually  revolved  round  the  earth,  the  same  appear- 
ances would  be  produced.  The  proof  is  furnished  by  a  minute 
effect  known  as  the  aberration  of  light,  which  the  earth's 
revolution  produces  upon  the  apparent  positions  of  the  stars. 

Aberration  Effects. — A  Railway  Journey  in  a  Shower  of 
Rain. — The  meaning  of  aberration  is  most  easily  grasped  by  the 
consideration  of  some  familiar  examples  of  its  effects.  The 
reader  has  doubtless  at  some  time  found  himself  in  a  railway 
carriage  at  rest  during  a  shower  of  rain,  and  has  noticed  that 
the  paths  of  the  drops  under  such  circumstances  are  vertical. 
But,  as  the  train  begins  to  move,  the  drops  appear  to  fall  in  a 
slanting  direction.  Moreover,  if  the  train  moves  with  an 
increasing  velocity,  the  apparent  slant  of  the  drop  becomes 
greater. 

Suppose  we  try  to  arrange  a  tube  to  catch  the  drops  in  such- 
a  way  that  they  move  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  without  touch- 
ing the  sides.  It  is  manifest  that  when  the  train  is  at  rest  we 
shall  have  to  hold  the  tube  vertically  ;  and,  after  the  train  has. 
begun  to  move,  the  tube  will  have  to  be  tilted  more  and  more 
towards  the  point  in  which  the  train  is  moznng  as  its  speed 
is  increased. 

SAo/s  fired  from  a  Battery. — The  case  of  shots  being  fired 
from  a  fort  at  a  ship  out  aX  sea  \?.  aTvo\>cvfcx  ^c>^^  ^^?axs\^^  ^^ 
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the  .same  principle.  If  a  shot  strikes  a  ship  at  rest,  the  hole  at 
which  the  shot  enters  and  that  at  which  it  leaves  the  ship  are  in 
one  and  the  same  straight  line  with  the  longer  axis  of  the  gun. 
If,  however,  the  ship  is  moving  in  a 

direction  at  right  angles  to  the  length 

of  the  gun,  the  hole  at  which  the  shot 

leaves  the  ship  will  not  bear  the  same 

relation  to  that  where  it  enters  which 

it  did  before.    During  the  time  which 

it  takes   the  shot   to  pass  over  the 

breadth  of  the  ship,  the  ship  itself  has 

travelled  a  certain  distance,  and  the 

point  of  emergence  will  appear  to  be 

at  some  distance  astern  of  the  place 

where  it  entered,  the  amount  of  this 

divergence  depending  upon  the  velocity 

of  the  boat.    Fig.  126  makes  this  quite 

clear.    An  observer  situated  upon  the  movmg  ship  would  think 

the  shot  came  from  a  battery  opposite  b  instead  of  opposite  B, 
that  is,  in  advance  of  the  real  position,  if  he  did  not  take  the 
velocity  of  the  ship  into  consideration. 

Aberration  of  Li^ht. — It  was  found  by  Bradley  in  1726 
that  certain  stars  undergo  minute  changes  of  position  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  that  these  variations  recur  annually.  If 
the  average  of  all  the  observations  of  a  star  during  the 
year  is  taken  as  the  true  place  of  the  star  upon  the  celestial 


Fig.  126. — To  illustrate  the 
eflFect  of  Motion  in  alter- 
ing apparent  position. 


Fig.  127.— E\  E",  E"\  E"",  positions  of  the  Earth  in  its  Orbit ;  S\  S 
S"'y  S""j  corresponding  displacements  of  the  Star  5". 


:-ff 


sphere,  then  it  is  found  that  the  observed  position  of  the  star 
on  any  night  differs  slightly  from  the  mean  position.  T/ie 
apparent  displacement  from  the  mean  position  is  always  towards 
that  point  of  the  heai^ens  to  which  the  earth  is  moving  at  the 
moment  of  observation.  For  simplicity,  consider  a  star  situated 
at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  eaxlYv  'm  iowx   ^\^^\^x^. 
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positions  in  its  orbit  (Fig.  127).  The  centre  of  the  small  ellipse 
may  be  regarded  as  the  true  place  of  the  star.  When  the 
earth  is  at  E',  and  moving  in  the  direction  shown,  the  star  is 
observed  at  S',  and,  similarly,  when  the  earth  is  at  E",  E"',  E"", 
the  star  is  displaced  to  S",  S'",  S"",  the  displacement  in  each  case 
being  20"* 5  in  advance  of  the  starts  true  position.  This  dis- 
placement (2o"*5)  is  the  same  for  all  stars,  and  is  known  as  the 
constant  of  aberration.  In  the  case  of  a  star  at  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic,  a  circle  2o"*5  in  radius  appears  to  be  described 
around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  annually.  A  star  on  the  ecliptic 
appears  to  oscillate  20"' 5  east  and  west  of  its  mean  position 
in  a  yearly  period.  Every  star  between  the  ecliptic  and  the 
ecliptic  poles  appears  to  describe  a  minute  ellipse,  the  semi- 
major  axis  of  which  is  2o"*5,  while  the  minor  axis  varies  with 
the  latitude  of  the  star.  As  an  illustration  of  the  minuteness 
of  aberration  effects,  it  may  be  pointed  out  Jthat  the  angular 
diameter  of  the  full  moon  is  about  31',  so  that  the  constant  of 

aberration  is  ^bout  — r-  of  the  apparent  distance  from  one  edge 

^i'*o" 
of  moon  to  the  other  (for  ^-——  =90). 

20-5 

Proof  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Earth. — The  aberra- 
tion of  light  furnishes  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  and  the  earth's 
atmosphere  did  not  exist  (in  which  case  there  would  be  no 
refraction),  every  star  would  be  seen  in  its  true  direction.  But^ 
since  this  condition  of  things  does  not  hold,  the  earth  must  b^ 
in  motion,  and,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  later,  it  moves  in  an 
orbit  at  a  mean  distance  of  93,000,000  miles  from  the  sun. 

In  a  year  the  earth  travels  once  round  its  orbit,  which  we  may 

at  first  consider  as  approximately  circular  ;  and  since  the  length 

of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  twice  its  radius  multi- 

22 
plied  by  the  fraction  — ,  as  we  have  before  seen,  we  can  find 

the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  earth  in  a  year  by  the 
following  expression  : 

Miles  travelled  by  the  earth  in  a  year  =2  x  93,000,000  x — 

which  is  equal  to  i8'2  miles  in  one  second.     Now  the  velocity 
of  light  (p.  69)  is   about  1^6,000  toW^^?*  v^^  ?>^cwA^  ^xA  \£  In 
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Fig.  128  the  light  from  the  sun  is  supposed  to  travel  along  the 

direction  SE,  and  at   the  beginning  of  any  one  second  the 

earth  be  in  the  position  E,  at  the  expiration 

of  that  interval  the  earth  will  be  at  E'.    Then 

the  distance    SE    will    represent    the    space 

traversed  by  light   during  the    time    that   the 

earth  travels  from  E  to  E',  and  the  angle  ESE, 

will  represent  the  amount  of  aberration  due  to 

the  relative  velocities  of  light,  and  of  the  earth 

on  its  orbit.     Moreover,   in  trigonometry,  the 

ratio   between  the  sides    EE'    and    ES,   that 

is  the  perpendicular  side,   and   the  base  of  a 

right-angled  triangle,   which  we    may,  for   so     Fig.  123.  -To  ii- 

small  an  angle,   consider  our  triangle   to  be,        ladon^^'bl^wee^n 

is  called    the  tangent  of  the  angle  ESE',   or       the  velocity  of 

r>i-./  light     and    the 

Jz  4-»»or^n.4-  TTCTT'  Kufth's    orbital 

£j  =  tangent  li-blL  velocity. 

Velocity  of  earth  _        ,      ^    , 

^'^'  Va^ityof Tight   "  tangent  of  angle  of  aberration 

=  tangent  2o"'49. 
Apparent  Annual  Variation  of  Sun's  Diameter.— 

Measurements  show  that  the  sun's  angular  diameter  decreases 
from  January  i  to  July  2,  and  then  increases  again  to  the  next 
January  i.  We  know  that  the  further  a  body  is  taken  away 
from  an  observer  the  smaller  it  appears  to  be,  the  diminution, 
nioreover,  being  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  ob- 
server and  the  object.  We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  earth  is  further  from  the  sun  in  July  than  in  January: 
for  if  the  distance  remained  constant,  the  apparent  angular 
diameter  of  the  earth  would  be  the  same  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  On  January  i  the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun  is 
32'35"76,  while  on  July  2  it  is  only  3i'28'''94.     (Sec  p.  325.) 

Shape  of  the  Earth's  Orbit.  —  The  facts  which  the 
student  has  now  learnt,  viz.,  that  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun  is  not  constant,  but  varies  regularly  from  month  to 
month,  and  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  once  in  a 
year,  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  shape  of  the  path  on 
which  it  travels  round  the  sun  is  what  is  known  as  an  ellipse, 
for  this  is  the  only  closed  curve  which  admits  of  lVv^?»^  \^\a.\!\atv'5» 
between  the  two  moving  bodies.     Such  a  cvltn^  \s  ^onnxvycv 
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Fig.  129,  in  which  the  line  A  A'  is  called  the  major  axis^  and 
B  B'  the  minor  axis.  The  points  S  S'  are  called  ^^foci  of  the 
ellipse,  and  are  located  by  .describing  arcs  with  B  as  centre, 
and  A  O,  or  a  half  the  major  axis,  as  radius.    The  sun  occupies 


Fig.  129.— To  illustrate  eccentricity  of  an  Elliptic  Orbit. 

the  position  of  one  focus  S.  In  an  ellipse  the  ratio  between 
the  distance  from  its  centre  O  and  one  focus  S  to  half  the 
major  axis  is  called  its  eccentricity,  or, 

Ty-jT  =  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  =  e. 

The  distance  A  S,  that  is,  the  distance  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun  when  they  are  nearest  together,  is  called  the  periJielion 
distance^  for  under  these  circumstances  the  earth  is  in  perihe- 
lion. Similarly,  when  the  earth  is  at  A',  it  is  in  aphelion^  and 
the  distance  A'  S  is  the  aphelion  distance. 

Aphelion  distance  A'  S  =  A'  O  +  O  S 

A'  S  =  A'  O  +  c.M  O     (from  def  of  e) 

=  A'0(i+4 

similarly  perihelion  distance  AS  =  AO-OS 

A  S=A'0-^.A'0 
=  A'0(i   -e). 
Aphelion  distance     _  \-\-e 
Perihelion  distance        i  -  e 

Let  aphelion  distance      =  A 
^nd  perihelion  distance  =  ^ 
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Then  A+P»=  twice  semi  axis  major = 

=  2A0 

and    A-P=  twice  distance  between  the  centre 

of  the  ellipse  and  its  focus    .    .    .  = 

=  2OS 

But  by  definition  of  eccentricity  : — 

OS 

OA     -' 

.     A-P 

•'     A  +  P   -' 

P 

From  which,  dividing  through  by  A,  we  get,        p  = 

=^ 

'+A 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  perihelion  distance  and  the  aphe- 
lion distance  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  apparent  angular 

P 
diameters  of  the  sun  at  these  times,   or    -  (for  the  earth's 

A 

°'bit)  =  1^.5  =  -96705. 

P 
It  is  easy  by  substituting  this  value  for  —  in  the  above  equa- 

/\. 

tion  for  e  to  deduce  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.      It 

will  be  found  to  work  out  to  o'oi68,  but  its  value  is  slowly 

diminishing  year  by  year. 
Precession  and  Methods  of  Determining  it.— Accu- 

rate  measurements  are  continually  being  made  of  the  positions 
of  stars  upon  the  celestial  sphere.  But  the  positions  which 
the  stars  appear  to  have  are  not  those  which  they  actually  do 
Occupy  ;  for  refraction,  aberration,  and  other  causes  have  each 
an  effect  upon  the  measures  obtained  by  astronomers.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  take  these  disturbing  influences  into 
account,  and,  when  their  effects  have  been  eliminated,  to  obtain 
a  catalogue  of  the  celestial  co-ordinates  termed  declinations 
and  right  ascensions^  of  stars.  A  comparison  of  two  such  cata- 
logues obtained  in  different  years,  extending  over  as  long  an 
interval  as  possible,  would  prove  that  though  the  latitudes  of 
the  stars  were  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  longi- 
tudes would  all  show  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  5o"'2  per  annum. 
Now  celestial  latitudes  are  reckoned  from  X\v^  ^Wv^  oS.  \^^ 
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ecliptic,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  practically  constant  year 
after  year  indicates  that  the  ecliptic  is  very  nearly  a  fixed  plane 
in  space.     With  regard  to  the  celestial  longitudes,  however,  the 
general  increase  shown  by  the  comparison  of  sets  of  measures 
of  star-places  made  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  indicates 
that  the  reference  point  moves.     The  effect  is  similar  to  what 
would  be  produced  if  Greenwich  Observatory,  from  the  meridian 
of  which  we  count  terrestrial  longitude,  were  to  gradually  slide 
westwards  from  its  'present  position.  Now  celestial  longitudes  are 
reckoned  from  the  meridian  which  passes  through  one  of  the 
points  where  the  ecliptic  and  celestial  equator  cross  one  another. 
The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  point — the  first  point  of 
Aries — is  gliding  backwards  along  the  ecliptic  at  the  rate  of 
5o"'2  per  annum,  and,  as  a  result,  the  longitudes  of  stars  are 
apparently  increased  at  the  same  rate.     The  right  ascensions  of 
stars  are  also  reckoned  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  so  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  general  variation  as  the  longitudes.     It  is 
this  apparent  increase  in  the  longitude  and  right  ascension  of 
stars  which  is  referred  to  under  the  heading  precession. 

Illustration  of  Bftects  of  Precession.— The  ecliptic 
plane  may  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  fixed,  and  the  angle 
(23^"^)  which  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  makes  with  it    ' 
varies  but  very  little.     But,  as  has  been  explained,  the  points 
where  the  two  planes  intersect  are  in  motion,  and  this  result 

can  only  be  produced  by  a 
change  in  direction  of  the  plane 
of  the  equator.  The  nature  of 
this  motion  can  be  made  clear 
by  an  experimental  illustration. 


ExPT.  33. — Procure  two  wDoden 

hoops  about  two  or  three   feet  in 

diameter.     Fix  one  horizontally  to 

represent   the   ecliptic.      Nail    two 

laths  on   the   other   hoop  at   right 

Fig.   i3o.-Experiiuent  to  illustrate  in-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  another,   SO  that  they 

clination  of  an  Orbit  to  the  Ecliptic  .   ^v  ,  j        ^""■'-  "'^j 

Plane,  and  the  effects  of  precession,     cross  at  the  centre,  and  at  the  place 

where  they  intersect  fix  a  thin  rod 

at  right  angles  to  them.     Place  this 

hoop  inside  the  other  one  so  that  the  angle  between  the  two  is  about 

2ji  .     The  hoops  may   thus  be  used  to  illustrate   the   ecliptic  and 

equator  (Fig.    130). 
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Evidently,  if  the  hoops  remain  in  one  position,  the  position 
of  fixed  objects  in  the  room  are  constant  with  reference  to  them. 
But  if  the  incHned  hoop  be  moved  so  that,  while  the  inclination 
remains  the  same,  the  direction  of  the  laths  is  altered,  certain 
differences  will  appear.     The  positions  of  objects  above  and 


v// 


a 


I 


Lyre 


^^x^>''' 


Fig.  13X. — The  precessional  revolution  of  the  North  Celestial  Pole  around  the 
North  Pole  of  the  Ecliptic.  It  will  be  noticed  that  different  stars  are 
" Pole-Stars"  at  different  epochs. 

below  the  horizontal  fixed  hoop  would  not  be  affected.  This  is 
analogous  to  the  constant  latitudes  of  stars.  The  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  intersecting  line  of  the  two  hoops  is  similar  to 
that  which  causes  the  longitude  and  right  ascexvsAOivs^  oi  sX.'ax'a  \» 
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vary.  Another  variation  which  can  be  imitated  by  the  model  is 
that  of  the  declinations  of  stars.  If  the  inclined  hoop  be  moved 
around  the  horizontal  one,  evidently  the  positions  of  objects 
with  reference  to  its  plane  are  altered.  In  a  similar  manner, 
the  declinations  of  stars,  being  reckoned  above  and  below  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  are  altered  by  the  movement  of  that  plane, 
the  maximum  change  being  47°,  that  is,  twice  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  light  rod  on  the  laths  points  out  the  pole ;  it 
represents  the  direction  of  the  earth's  axis.  As  the  inclined 
hoop  is  moved  the  rod  is  seen  to  point  o  different  parts  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,  and  if  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  hoops 
is  moved  completely  round  the  horizontal  hoop,  the  end  of  the 
rod  will  describe  a  small  circle,  just  as  the  poles  of  the  earth, 
and,  therefore  of  the  heavens,  appear  to  describe  circles  around 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  in  about  25,800  years  (Fig.  131). 

The  Cause  of  Precession. — If  the  earth  were  a  sphere 
and  uniform  in  structure,  there  would  be  no  precessional  effects. 


6 


s 


n 

Fig.  132. — To  illustrate  the  cause  of  precession.  AB  represents  the  Elarth's 
equatorial  protuberance  revolving  round  the  Sun  S.  c  represents  the  centre 
of  the  Earth.  The  attraction  of  the  Sun  upon  A  is  greater  than  9X  Ct  lod 
the  attraction  at  B  is  less  than  at  c.  The  tendency  is  therefore  for  dw  lilg 
to  be  pulled  into  the  line  Sc^  but  as  the  Earth  is  rotating*  the  motkm  of 
precession  is  produced. 

The  steady  shifting  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  produced  by 
the  differential  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  matter 
by  which  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  in  excess  of  the  spherical 
shape.  This  protuberance  forms  a  belt  around  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  the  tendency  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
attraction  is  to  pull  it  into  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  (Fig.  132).  The 
rotation  of  the  earth  prevents  this  result  from  being  obtained;  and, 
instead  of  the  two  planes  being  made  to  coincide,  the  direction 
of  the  plane  of  the  equator  shifts  in  the  manner  already 
described.  The  line  of  equinoxes,  which  is  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  the  planes  oi  iVve  ^c\u^Vc>x  ^ccv^  ^cVv^tvc^  is.^  there- 
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fore,  constantly  moving.  The  motion  is  retrograde,  that  iSjfl 
opposite  to  llie  direction  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  its  orbitJ 
and  the  rate  of  this  precession  of  the  equin- 
ojtes  is  5o"'a  per  annum.  To  travel  com- 
pletely around  the  ecliptic  at  this  rate  takes 
ahout25,Soo  years  h^-^^^  35,800]. 

A  spinning  top  furnishes  afamiliar  example 
of  motion  similar  to  precession  (Fig.  133). 

Nutation  and  Methods  of  Deter- 
mining it, — When  accurate  measurements 
af  the  declinations  of  stars  are  examined  after 
all  the  effects  of  disturbing  influences  have 
been  eliminated,  they  are  found  to  show  an 
increase  for  about  9  years,  followed  by  a 
decrease  for  the  same  period,  the  greatest 
change  of  declination  being  rather  less  than 
18",    The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  also 


nthe  < 


)vmg  II 


5o"'a,    and   in   other  years   less. 

elusion  from  such  observations  is  that  the  poles 

do  not  describe   true  circles  a 


.   upon    the    celestial    splvwe,  ^wawj^ 
tnetinies    furUier    {torn    liie  «(5v^\t 
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poles.  This  change  signifies  that  the  plane  of  the  equator 
swings  very  slightly  up  and  down,  as  it  turns  around  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  movement,  the 
declination  of  stars  are  slightly  affected.  If  there  were  no 
precession,  each  of  the  poles  of  the  heavens  would  describe  a 
minute  ellipse — only  i8"  long  in  its  major  axis — in  i8  years 
7  months.  But,  on  account  of  precession,  the  celestial  poles 
are  carried  round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  in  25,800  years,  and 
the  small  secondary  nodding  or  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  is 
superposed  upon  it.  Thus  the  true  path  of  the  pole  of  the 
heavens  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  wavy  line  (Fig.  134). 
Nutation  is^  indeed^  a  minor  periodic  variation  of  precession. 

Cause  and  Effects  of  Nutation.— It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  precession  is  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  tending  to  pull  the  equatorial  protuberance  of  the  earth 
into  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.     This  tendency  must  evidently 


Fig.  135. — Cause  of  Nutation.  The  central  elliptical  figure  represents  the  earth, 
and  ab^  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  The  moon's  orbit  is  inclined  about  5°  to 
the  ecliptic,  but  the  line  of  intersection  makes  a  revolution  round  the  ecliptic 
in  about  19  years.  ///»  represents  the  orbit  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  earth's  equator ;  the  power  to  tilt  the  ^ earth  is  then  small 
pq  represents  the  orbit  about  ^|  years  later,  when  the  orbit  is  much  inclined  to 
the  earth's  equator,  and  the  tilting  power  is  great.  These  irregularities  of  the 
moon's  action  causes  nutation. 


vary  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
with  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  equator.  At  the  equinoxes 
the  sun  is  on  the  equator,  consequently  its  influence  in  producing 
precession  is  then  zero,  whilst  at  the  solstices  the  sun's  action 
in  tending  to  pull  the  equator  into  the  ecliptic  is  greatest.  In 
like  manner,  the  influence  of  the  moon  vanishes  twice  a  month, 
viz.,  when  our  satellite  is  at  the  nodes  of  its  orbit ;  and  a 
maximum  effect  is  produced  when  the  moon  is  midway  between 
the  nodes.  If  the  moon  revolved  around  the  earth  in  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  it  would  have  no  influence  in  producing  pre- 
cession.    And  if  it  revolved  "m  \.\\e,  ^\^xv^  ol  \\v^  ^cVv^Uc  there 
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would  be  no  lunar  nutation.  But  the  orbit  is  inclined  to  the 
ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  5°,  consequently  the  influence  of  the 
moon  upon  the  equatorial  protuberance  of  the  earth  must  vary 
throughout  the  month.  Further,  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  and 
therefore  the  line  of  nodes,  moves  round  the  ecliptic  in  18  years 
7  months,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
equator  and  the  line  of  equinoxes  shift  around  the  ecliptic  in 
25,800  years.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  periodic  change  in 
direction  of  the  moon's  orbit  that  nutation  is  produced  (Fig.  135). 
The  feet  that  the  declinations,  longitudes,  and  right  ascensions 
of  stars  increase  and  decrease  by  minute  amounts  in  a  period  of 
18  years  7  months,  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  the  moon 
is  responsible  for  the  effects,  for,  as  has  been  said,  the  line  of 
nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  completes  a  revolution  around  the 
ecliptic  in  the  same  period. 

Stunznaiy  of  Variations. — The  variations  described  in 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  thus  been  summarised  : — 

1.  The  plane  of  the  ecliptic^  or  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  a  very 
slowly  moving  plane  ;  the  movement  is  indeed  so  small  that  the 
plane  may  be  regarded  as  fixed,  except  in  delicate  astronomical 
measurements. 

2.  The  plane  of  the  equator  is  a  moving  plane,  but  its  inclina- 
tion to  the  practically  fixed  plane  of  the  ecliptic  remains  con- 
stant. The  direction  of  the  line  in  which  it  intersects  that  plane 
is,  however,  constantly  changing,  thus  causing  the  precession 
of  the  equinoctial  points. 

3.  The  longitudes  and  right  ascensions  of  stars  are  therefore 
subject  to  variations  which  do  not  arise  from  the  motions  of  the 
stars,  but  from  the  shifting  of  the  line  of  equinoxes,  which  is 
their  common  point  of  reference  or  origin.  The  declinations  of 
stars  are  in  like  manner  subject  to  variations  because  of  the 
change  of  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  celestial  equator. 

4.  As  the  differential  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the 
earth's  equatorial  protuberance  does  not  disturb  the  position  of 
the  ecliptic,  but  only  that  of  the  equator  and  its  intersection  with 
the  ecliptic,  the  nutation  does  not  affect  the  celestial  latitudes 
of  stars,  but  only  the  celestial  longitudes,  right  ascensions  and 
declinations. 

5.  The  effect  of  the  above  variations  in  the  n^YvX.  ^'s»c^Tv^\atv'\^ 
kh  to  the  Ml  extent  at  the  poles  of  lYve  ec\MaX.ox^  >CwaX  \'5»^ 
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of  the  heavens,  and  least  at  the  equator,  where  they  are  almost: 
inappreciable. 

An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  all  these  changes  in 
the  positions  of  the  stars  are  only  apparent  changes  due  to 
variations  in  the  positions  of  the  planes  or  points  of  reference. 
The  stars  do,  however,  actually  alter  their  relative  positions 
of  themselves ;  this  proper  motion  is  described  on  another 
page  (p.  408). 

Chief  Points  of  Chapter  XHI. 

The  Celestial  Co-ordinates  used  to  determine  positions  upon  the  sky 
are  : — (i)  altitude  and  azimuth,  (2)  declination  and  right  ascension,  (3) 
celestial  latitude  and  longitude.   Altitude  is  the  shortest  angular  distance 
from  the  horizon.     Azimuth  is  angular  distance  from  the  south  point  o^ 
the  horizon,  measured  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Declination  is  angular  distance  north  or  south  of  the  celestial  equator- 
Rightl ascension  is  angular  distance  from  the  "first  point  of  Aries,' 
reckoned  along  the  celestial  equator. 

Celestial  latitude  is  angular  distance  from  the  ecliptic.  Celestial  long^  " 
tude  is  angular  distance  from  the  *'  first  point  of  Aries,"  measured  aloa^5 
the  ecliptic. 

Rotation  of  the  Earth. — The /air/  of  rotation  is  proved  by  experi  - 
ments  with  (a)  Foucault's  pendulum,  {b)  Foucault's  gyroscope.  Tlrn^^ 
exact  time  of  rotation  is  found  by  observations  of  stars  with  the  transit 
instrument.  The  sun  is  not  used  in  this  determination  because  th».^ 
interval  between  two  successive  transits  of  the  sun's  centre  over  a  giver  «^ 
meridian  is  not  constant,ias  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  stars,  but  varies  froBnan 
day  to  day. 

Revolution  of  the  Earth. — The /a^/ of  the  earth's  annual  revol-i-* - 
tion  round  the  sun  is  proved  by  the  aberration  of  light.  The  orbit  is  slti 
ellipse,  and  the  sun  occupies  one  of  the  foci.  This  is  proved  by  measure- 
ments of  the  sun's  angular  diameter  during  a  year. 

Aberration   of  Light. — Due   to   the   combination   of  the  earth's 
velocity  with  the  velocity  of  light.     Result :  every  star  is  displaced  20"  "5 
from  its  mean  position,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  earth  happens  to 
be  moving  at  the  time  of  observation. 

Precession. — Caused  by  the  differential  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  upon  the  equatorial  protuberance  of  the  earth.  Result :  earth's 
axis  describes  a  cone  in  space.  Consequences  :  (i)  the  line  of  equinoxes 
move  in  a  retrograde  direction  along  the  ecliptic  at  the  rate  of  50" '2  per 
annum  ;  (2)  the  sun  meets  the  retrograding  vernal  equinox  about  twenty 
minutes  earlier  each  year,  this  being  about  the  time  taken  by  the  equinox 
to  move  back  50" '2.  For  this  reason  the  tropical  year  is  shorter  than 
the  sidereal  year.  (3)  The  poles  of  the  equator  describe  circles  round 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  in  25,800  years.  (4)  The  declinations  of  stars 
ya,ry  by  about  47°  during  this  peiiod.  (,c>\  The  right  ascensions  and 
longitudes  of  stars  are  annuaUv  Vucxe^s^d* 
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Distinction  between  Aberration  and  Precession. — Aberration 
is  a  minute  annual  effect,  and  the  displacement  due  to  it  is  different  in 
direction  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Precession  causes  the  apparent 
positions  of  stars  to  vary  over  a  long  period,  and  the  direction  of  varia- 
tioD  is  the  same  throughout  the  year,  though  the  amount  varies  according 
to  the  time  of  year. 

Natation. — A  very  small  oscillatory  motion  of  the  earth's  axb,  caused 
principally  by  the  action  of  the  moon.  Result :  the  celestial  poles  do 
not  move  evenly  round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  in  their  precessional 
motion,  but  trace  out  a  wavy  line.  Consequences :  the  plane  of  the 
equator  is  slightly  affected,  and  therefore  the  declinations  of  celestial 
bodies;  right  ascensions  and  celestial  longitudes  are  alternately  increased 
Wid  decreased  by  very  minute  amounts  in  a  period  of  18 '6  years. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XIII. 

(i)  What  is  the  use  of  a  transit  instrument  ? 

(2)  How  does  the  constant  of  aberration  enable  us  to  determine  the 
(distance  of  the  sun  ? 

(3)  State  what  you  know  about  the  "  aberration  of  light." 

(4)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  how 
<ioes  this  affect  the  apparent  positions  of  the  stars  ? 

(5)  What  are  the  principal  facts  determined  by  the  use  of  the  transit 
instrument  ? 

(6)  How  do  we  determine  the  time  of  rotation  of  the  earth  ?    Why 
is  it  that  the  sun  is  not  employed  in  such  an  investigation  ? 

(7)  State  the  methods  by  which  the  rotation  and  revolution  of  the 
^arth  have  been  demonstrated. 

(8)  What  are  the  causes  of  the  apparent  daily  and  annual  motions  of 
ilie  stars  ? 

(9)  What  are  the  principal  effects  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  ? 

(10)  How  does  Foucault's  pendulum  experiment  demonstrate  the  true 
rotation  of  the  earth  ? 

(11)  What  is  the  cause  and  what  is  the  result  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  ? 

(12)  What  are  the  causes  of  the  apparent  daily  and  annual  motions 
of  the  stars  ? 

(13)  What  is  the  aberration  of  light  ?     How  has  it  l)een  determined  ? 

(14)  If  the  earth's  equator  were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  what  changes  would  this  give  rise  to  in — 

{a)  The  apparent  daily  movements  of  the  stars. 

\b)  The  seasons. 

{c)  The  length  of  day  and  night  ? 

(15)  Describe  the  method  of  determining  the  position  of  a  heavenly 
body  by  means  of  the  transit  circle. 

(16)  Describe   a  system  of  co-ordinates  adopted  in  recording  the 
positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

1 1/)  De£ne  altitude j  declination,  right  asceivsioiv  ^xv^  •lwCvCcv  ^\?XaxvQfc. 
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(i8)  Describe  a  gyroscope,  and  state  how  it  may  be  used  to  demon- 
strate the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

(19)  Describe  and  explain  the  apparent  movements  of  the  stars  to  an 
observer,  (a)  in  the  British  Isles,  (3)  at  the  equator,  {c)  at  the  North 
Pole. 

(20)  How  has  the  shape  of  the  earth's  orbit  been  determined  ? 

(21)  A  star  is  observed  to  be  at  a  certain  distance  above  the  sun  at 
sunset  on  a  particular  day.  What  difference  would  be  observed  a  week 
later  ? 

(22)  Describe  observations  which  show  that  the  sun  has  an  apparent 
motion  among  the  stars. 

(23)  Describe  and  explain  the  sun's  apparent  annual  motion  among 
the  stars. 

(24)  How  do  observations  with  the  transit  instrument  enable  pre- 
cession to  be  determined  ? 
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THE  LAW  OF  GRAVITY   IN  THE  SOLAR   SYSTEM 

Introductory. — Before  describing  the  action  of  the  law 
of  gravity  in  the  solar  system,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what 
bodies  make  up  the  system,  and  to  describe  the  features  of  their 
motions.  The  student  probably  knows  that  the  earth  is  neither 
the  only  body,  nor,  indeed,  the  most  important  one,  revolving 
round  the  sun.  There  are  eight  large  globular  bodies,  called 
planets^  travelling  on  regular  paths,  at  varying  distances,  round 
our  luminary.  In  the  order  of  their  distance  from  the  sun  these 
are  : — 


1  Mercury 

2  Venus 

3  Earth 

4  Mars 


5  Jupiter 

6  Saturn 

7  Uranus 

8  Neptune. 


In  addition,  there  are  about  450  much  smaller  bodies,  known 
as  the  minor  planets  or  asteroids^  moving  round  the  sun  on 
orbits  situated  between  those  of  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

Six  of  these  planets  have  smaller  bodies,  or  satellites^  revolv- 
ing round  them.  Of  these  the  earth  has  one,  called  the  moon. 
The  number  of  similar  attendants  in  the  case  of  the  other  five 
planets  is  seen  from  the  table  : — 


Planet. 

Number  of  Satellites. 

Planet.         Number  of  Satellites. 

Earth 

I 

Saturn                 8 

Mars 

2 

Uranus                4 

Jupiter 

5 

Neplutve              \ 
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The  gravitalioTial  attraaion  of 
the  sun  and  planets  lias,  at  dif- 
ferent limes,  drawn  into  our 
solar  system  about  twenty 
cornels;  and  these,  like  the 
planets,  rei'olve  round  the  sun 
—with  the  difference,  however, 
that  they  move  round  it  on 
orbits  which  are  ellipses  of  a 
very  elongated  kind.  Finally, 
there  are  swarms  of  little  masses 
of  rock  of  an  ultra-basic  nature 
(p.  206),  called  iiieUoriles,  which 
revolve  round  the  sun  in  a  man- 
ner very  like  the  comets. 

Distance  of  the  Planets 
and  their  Periods  of  Revo- 
lution.—If  the  scilar  system 
could  be  viewed  from  the  north 
pole  of  tlie  heavens,  the  planets 
would  all  be  seen  revolving 
round  the  sun,  at  different  dis- 
tances from  it,  and  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch.  Fig.  136  shows  the 
comparative  distances,  drawn  to 
a  true  scale,  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun,  and  aiso  their  directions 
of  motion. 

The  time  taken  by  a  planet 
lo  completely  describe  its  orbit 
is  known  as  its  sidereal  period, 
which  ranges  from  three  months, 
in  the  case  of  Mercury,  the 
planet  nearest  the  sun,  to  nearly 
165  years  in  the  case  of  Nep- 


,   the   ] 


h   i 


unnecessary    for    students    of 
Physiography   either    to    know 
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planet  is  from  the  sun,  or  what  exactly  are  its  sidereal  period 
and  diameter;  but  a  general  idea  of  these  numbers,  such  as  is 
g^ven  in  the  following  table,^  should  be  obtained. 


I 


Name 


Mercuf}'  . 
Venus  .    . 
The  Earth 
Mars 
Asteroids 
Jupiter     . 
Saturn 
Uranus    . 
Neptune  . 


I  Distance  in 

I  terms  of  the 

Earth's 

Distance 


0-4 

07 

i*o 

1*5 

3*0  ± 

5*2 

9*5 
19*2 

301 


Period  of  Revolution 
round  the  Sun 


Diameter 


3  months     ....  3,000  miles 

7^  months   ....  7,700     ,, 

I  year 7,918     „ 

I  year  10  months    .  4,200     ,, 

3  years  to  9  years  .,  10  milesto  200  miles 

I I  '9  years    ....  86,000  miles 

29*5      »»      ....  73»ooo    ». 

840      ,,     ....  32,000    „ 

1648    „      .    .    .  35»ooo    „ 


The  relative  sizes  of  the  sun  and  five  of  the  Planets  are  shown 
in  Fig.  137. 

Eccentrioity  of  Orbits  of  Planets.— The  orbits  of  all 
the  planets  are  elliptical,  but  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipses 
(p.  298)  differs  for  different  planets.  The  most  elliptical  orbit  is 
that  of  Mercury,  with  an  eccentricity  of  0*205  (^^^  eccentricity 
of  the  earth's  01  bit  is  0*017).  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  varies  from  28,500,000  miles, 
when  it  is  nearest,  to  43,500,000  miles  when  it  is  farthest  away 
— a  difference  of  1 5,000,000  miles. 

After  Mercury,  and  excepting  the  asteroids  and  comets,  the 
most  eccentric  orbit  is  that  of  Mars  {e  —  0*093).  The  orbit  of 
Venus  has  the  least  eccentricity  {e  =  0*007),  and  consequently 
there  is  only  a  difference  of  500,000  miles  between  its  perihelion 
and  aphelion  distances. 

Inclination  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets.— The  planes 
containing  the  orbits  of  the  different  planets  are  slightly  inclined 
to  that  containing  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  is  called  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  But  this  inclination  is  very  slight.  It  is 
greatest  in  the  case  of  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  where  it  is  as  much 
as  seven  degrees  (7'). 


1  From  Lessons  m  AsifVnomy^  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Youwg.    0\tvtv  ^tv^  Oa.    ^. 
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ExPT.  34.— ProcLie  two  smal 
the  otlier.  Support  the  smaller 
orhii  (its  plane  is  therefore  ihe  p 


>r  rings,  one  slightly  larger  I 
lonlally  lo  represent  the  eai 
he  ecliptic).     Place  the  1; 


hoop  around  the  smaller  one  at  varying  inclinations  to  illustisle  the 
clinations  of  planetary  orbits.  Do  not  forget,  however,  that  the 
cllnations  of  plnnelary  orbits  are  loo  small  to  be  actually  shown  by 

experiment. 


^ 
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ExpT.  3;. — Show  thai  nul  only  may  the  inclinations  oF  the  boafs 
diifer,  but  also  the  direciions  of  the  line  connecting  the  two  points  where 
the  planes  of  the  hi»]>s  inlersecl. 

e  line  along  which  the  plane  of  a  planet's  orbit  intersects 

e  of  the  ecliptic  is  termed  the  //«<■  g/  Hoda.     The  Hi^es 

Is  where  the  planet's  orbit  itself  cuts  the  plane  of 

Of  these  nodes,  that  which  marks  the  place  where 

ses  from  south  to  north  of  the  ecliptic  is  called  the 

f  HOtie,  while  the  other  is  the  descending  node.     Evi- 

jr  when  an  object,  whether  it  is  a  planet  or  a  satellite,  is  at 

n  the  ecliptic. 

i  Motions  of  Planets.— The  motion  which  a 

appears  to  have  when  \iewed  from  the  earth  is  by  no 

mple  as  that  which  it  would  seem  to  have  if  it  could 


be  watched  from  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens.  The  earth  is  a 
moving  observatory,  and  it  is  its  motion  which  produces  the 
complication.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  describe 
the  phenomena  in  the  case  of  one  planet,  and  we  ■«\\\«J«*.V^w:^. 
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Fij,'.  138  shows  the  apparent  path  of  ihis  planet  among  the  sti 
during  the  years  1894  and  1895.  It  is  seen  that  the  path  m 
which  the  planet  appears  to  move  is  looped  in  a  characters 
fasliion,  which  is  easily  understood  by  a  careful  examination 


Fig-  fjQj  in  which  various  positions  of  the  earth  and  Mars  i 
their  orbits  are  shown.  The  period  of  Mars  is  one  year  t( 
months  as  compared  with  one  year  in  the  case  of  the  eart! 
While  the  earth  is  moiing  from  A  to  B  on  its  orbit.  Mars 
similarly  mo\mg  from  A.  to  ti  q\i  tts  o'W'a  o'lbw, and  the succeei 
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ing  positions  of  the  two  bodies  after  equal  intervals  of  time  arc 
shown  by  consecutive  letters.  The  clotted  lines,  passing  through 
corresponding  positions  of  the  earth  and  the  planet  under  ob- 
servation, locate  the  apparent  situation  of  the  planet  in  space  to 
a  terrestrial  observer,  and  if  these  localities  are  joined  by  a 
cur\'e  the  looped  path  which  is  shown  in  the  figure  is  obtained. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  when  a  planet  or  any  other 
member  of  the  solar  system  is  moving  eastward  among  the  stars 
it  is  said  to  be  in  direct  motion,  whereas  motion  towards  the 
west  is  described  as  retrograde. 

IMMgiitttiun  of  Planetary  Positions.— A  planet  is  said 
to  be  hi  conjunction  when  it  appears  in  a  line  with  the  sun,  and 

Coii|uiiclu« 
/  /    Sufwiior^CoiyuncUon\ 

'  'i 

ill... 

% 

^^-   ,    OppwUum        , 

Fig.  140. — Designation  of  I  lanetary  Positions. 

w>  romes  on  the  meridian  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  in  inferior 
conjunction  if  it  is  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  in  superior 
conjunction  if  on  the  remote  side  of  the  sun.  When  the  earth  is 
fiot  only  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  p\a.xv^\.  2lXv^  \Jcv^  'Sivxxv^ 
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but  between  the  two,  the  planet  crosses  the  meridian  at  mic 
night,  and  is  under  these  circumstances  said  to  be  in  oppositioi 
The  apparent  angular  distance  between  the  position  of  the  su 
and  that  of  a  planet,  as  observed  from  the  earth,  is  known  a 
the  elongation  of  the  planet.  When  the  elongation  is  ninet 
degrees  (90^)  the  planet  is  in  quadrature.  It  will  be  at  ono 
perceived  that  when  the  elongation  is  0°,  a  planet  is  in  conjunc 
tion,  and  when  it  is  180°  the  planet  is  in  opposition.  Onl; 
planets  outside  the  earth's  orbit,  or,  as  they  are  called,  superiai 
planets^  can  be  in  opposition  (Fig.  140). 

Sidereal  and  Synodic  Periods. — The  sidereal  period  of  j 
planet  is  the  true  time  of  its  revolution  round  the  sun  ;  but,  as  ha: 
been  before  remarked,  the  earth  is  a  moving  observatory,  so  th( 
motion  of  a  planet  from  our  point  of  view  differs  from  the  motion! 
we  should  observe  if  we  were  situated  upon  the  sun.  If  we  tak( 
the  interval  between  two  conjunctions  or  two  oppositions  of « 
planet,  we  get  what  is  termed  the  synodic  period,  which  may  b( 
defined  as  the  interval  between  the  times  when  the  sun,  planet 
and  earth  occupy  the  same  relative  positions.  The  siderea! 
period  of  a  planet,  the  synodic  period,  and  the  earth's  siderea 
period  or  year,  are  connected  as  follows  : — 

For  an  inferior  or  interior  planet,  that  is,  one  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun — 


Synodic  period  Sidereal  period  year 

For  a  superior  or  exterior  planet,  that  is,  one  further  from  the 
sun  than  the  earth — 


Synodic  period  year  Sidereal  period 

The  synodic  period  can  thus  be  determined  when  the  sidereal 
period  is  known,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Zodiacal  Light. — In  winter  and  spring  a  soft,  fainl 
column  of  light  may  be  seen  rising  from  the  western  horizon 
after  sunset ;  or  it  can  be  seen  above  the  eastern  horizon  shortl) 
before  sunrise  in  summer  and  autumn.  This  is  the  zodiacal 
light.  It  is  a  lens-shape  formation  of  some  sort,  extending  from 
the  sun  to  a  little  beyond  the  earth's  orbit,  and  lying  very  nearly 
in  the  plane  of  the  orbit — that  is,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  It  may 
he  an  extremely  rare  atmospUenc.  ?Lpp^xv^?i'^^"5^\\\ci\\Tvd\\v<£  the  sun, 
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or  (and  this  is  more  likely)  it  consists  of  an  immense  cloud  of 
meteoritic  particles  filling  the  space  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  light  seen  is  only  reflected  sunlight. 
But  whether  its  matter  is  gaseous  or  meteoritic,  it  certainly 
belongs  to  the  solar  system,  and  must  therefore  be  mentioned 
here. 

The  Law  of  Gravity  in  the  Solar  System 

Introductory. — It  will  be  advisable,  in  order  to  simplify 
this  part  of  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  to  revise  some  of 
the  fundamental  truths  upon  which  it  depends.  With  this  object 
in  view  a  brief  summary  of  certain  dynamical  conceptions 
which  the  reader  has  probably  studied  before  will  be  given, 
and  he  will  then  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  results  referred 
to  later. 

Laws  of  Motion.  —These  laws,  or  statements  of  experi- 
ence, which  Newton  formulated,  may  be  simply  expressed  as 
follows : — 

1.  A  body  once  set  in  motion  and  acted  upon  by  no  force  will 
move  forward  in  a  straight  line  with  a  uniform  velocity  for  ever. 

2.  If  a  moving  body  be  acted  upon  by  any  force,  its  deviation 
from  the  motion  defined  in  the  first  law  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  acting  force  and  proportional  to  it. 

3.  Action  and  reaction  are  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions. 
First  Law, — The  first  law  of  motion  gives  us  definitions  both 

of  inertia  and  force.  Inertia  is  the  inability  shown  by  a  material 
body  of  itself  to  change  its  condition  of  rest,  or  of  uniform 
motion.  Force  is  that  which  produces,  or  tends  to  produce, 
motion  in  matter ;  or  alters,  or  tends  to  alter,  the  existing 
motion  of  matter.  But,  here  again,  it  must  be  insisted,  that 
defining  force  in  this  manner  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge 
of  what  it  is.  All  we  can  know  of  the  nature  of  force  are  the 
effects  which  it  can  produce.  Another  way  of  regarding  this 
first  law  of  motion  is  as  a  statement  of  the  impossibility  of 
perpetual  motion  under  the  conditions  which  obtain  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Perpetual  motion  is  here  impossible, 
because  we  cannot  eliminate  all  the  impressed  forces  acting 
upon  moving  bodies — they  are  always  impeded  by  a  certain 
Amount  of  friction  and  often  by  other  outside  foxct?»,  wcv^\\^t\c.^^ 
Sooner  or  later,  come  to  rest. 
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Second  Law. — This  law  is  generally  stated  by  saying  that 
"  change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  impressed  force,  and 
takes  place  in  the  direction  in  which  that  force  acts."  This 
expression,  "  change  of  motion,"  implies  something  more  than 
the  conception  of  motion  as  a  mere  change  of  place.  By 
"  change  of  motion  "  is  meant  rate  of  change  of  momentum  or 
quantity  of  motion,  which  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  body's 
mass  into  its  velocity.  The  unit  of  momentum  will  consequently 
be  that  of  a  unit  of  mass  moving  with  a  unit  of  velocity. 

The  second  law  of  motion  states  that  the  momentum  gener- 
ated by  a  force  of  two  units  will  be  twice  as  great  as  that 
produced  by  one  unit ;  and  it  implies,  moreover,  that  a  force  of 
one  unit  acting  for  two  seconds  will  produce  twice  the  momentum 
which  it  would  do  if  it  only  acted  for  one  sCTfond.  This  is  why 
it  is  necessary  in  defining  the  unit  of  force  to  introduce  the 
words  "  acting  for  a  unit  of  time." 

The  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  an  immediate 
outcome  of  this  law.  If  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  two  forces  in 
directions  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle,  since  the  body 

cannot  move  in  two  directions  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  move  in  some  inter- 
mediate direction,  which  can  be  de- 
termined in  the  following  way.  Let 
O  represent  a  material  body  acted 
upon  by  two  forces,  represented  both 
IT  Tu    T>     11  1  '  in  amount  and  direction  by  the  lines 

I*  IG.  141. — The  Parallelogram  •'  - 

of  Forces.  OB,    OA.     To  find  the   resultant  of 

these  two  forces,  both  as  regards  its 
amount  and  direction,  we  complete  the  parallelogram  OBRA 
and  join  OR,  which  will  be  the  resultant  required.  Con- 
versely, if  we  have  a  force  OR,  we  can  split  it  up  into  any 
two  component  forces,  by  constructing  a  parallelogram  about 
it,  when  the  two  adjacent  sides  OA,  OB,  will  represent  such 
components  both  in  magnitude  and  direction.  By  trial  the 
student  will  find  that  an  infinite  number  of  such  parallelograms 
can  be  constructed,  but  in  practice  it  is  usual  in  resolving  a  force 
to  do  so  into  two  components  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

Third  Law. — This  statement,  that  action  and  reaction  are 

equal  and  opposite,  carries  with  it  the  inference  that  every  force 

is  one  of  a  pair  of  forces,  \.\ve  s^icoxv^  \i€vw^  ^^  \^'5^j:X.\qxv  to 
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which  the  first  gives  rise.  This  pair  of  forces  constitutes  a 
stress;  and  tension,  attraction,  repulsion,  etc.,  are  all  examples 
of  stresses. 

Mass. — This  term  has  already  been  used,  and  will  have  to 
be  employed  so  frequently  during  the  progress  of  the  chapter 
that,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  we  must  again  draw  attention  to 
its  exact  significance.  The  mass  of  a  body  is  not  its  weight, 
but  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains.  The  force  with  which  a 
given  mass  is  attracted  by  the  earth,  or  what,  as  we  have  seen 
is,  by  Newton's  third  law,  the  same  thing,  the  force  with  which 
it  attracts  the  earth,  is  the  weight  of  the  mass.  Everyday 
experience  tells  us  that  a  certain  amount  of  effort  must  be  put 
forth  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  bodies.  This 
effort  is  not  the  same  for  a  given  volume  of  different  substances  ; 
it  differs,  for  instance,  when  equal  volumes  of  water,  iron,  and 
mercury,  are  supported.  The  proper  idea  of  mass  comes  from 
these  different  weights  of  equal  volumes. 

Acoeleration. — Imagine  any  mass  at  rest,  and  suppose  it  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  a  force  acting  in  one  direction  and 
of  constant  intensity.  Such  a  mass  will  acquire  a  certain 
velocity  in  the  first  second  during  which  the  force  acts,  the 
same  velocity  in  the  second  second,  and  so  on.  That  is  to  say, 
its  motion  will  be  uniformly  accelerated.  Bodies  falling  in 
vacuo  under  the  influence  of  gravity  afford  the  best  example  01 
such  accelerated  velocity.  In  general,  when  the  acting  force 
increases  in  a  certain  ratio,  the  acceleration  increases  in  the 
same  ratio.  This  fact  provides  us  with  a  means  of  comparing 
forces  by  observation  of  their  ability  to  produce  motion.  A 
force  will  be  double,  treble,  .  .  .  .  stronger  than  another  force 
if  it  produces  when  acting  upon  the  same  body  double,  treble, 
....  etc.,  the  acceleration. 

If  two  bodies  of  different  volumes  are  taken  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  same  constant  force,  and  it  is  found  that  equal 
accelerations  are  produced,  we  at  once  conclude  that  though 
the  volumes  are  unequal  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies  are  equal. 
We  are  thus  able  to  determine  the  equality  of  masses  by  means 
of  the  action  of  equal  forces  upon  them.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
bodies  having  masses  respectively  represented  by  the  numbers 
I,  2,  3,  ...  .  acted  upon  the  same  force  in  turn,  -we  s>\\^\\\\.'aN^ 
accelerations  represented  by  i,  J,  ^,  ,  ,  .  ,  "\mpaxt.ed  X.o  ?>wOcv 
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bodies.  These  facts  are  best  summarised  by  a  simple  alge- 
braical expression.  Let  F  represent  the  number  of  units  of 
force  acting  upon  a  body  containing  m  units  of  mass  which  are 
necessary  to  produce  in  it  a  units  of  acceleration,  then — 

Force  =  mass  x  acceleration  ;  ' 
or,  F  =  ;«  X  a. 

Therefore,  ;;/  =  — 

a 

Falling  Bodies.  Acceleration  of  Gravity.— One  ot 
the  earliest  observations  made  by  every  person  is  that  bodies 
free  to  move  gravitate,  as  we  say,  to  the  earth.  Or,  in  com- 
moner words,  all  bodies  under  these  circumstances  are  attracted 
by  the  earth  and  move  towards,  or  fall  upon,  it.  Later  we  find 
that  they  move  towards  the  earth  with  a  constantly  accelerated 
velocity.  The  acceleration  due  to  this  stress  of  attraction, 
which  we  colloquially  speak  of  as  the  force  of  gravity,  is  the 
same  for  all  bodies.  A  body  whose  mass  is  loo  lbs  is  attracted 
with  ICO  times  the  force  of  a  body  whose  mass  is  i  lb,  but 
since  there  are  loo  times  as  much  matter  to  move,  the  velocity 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.  Pendulum  bobs  of  different  materials 
vibrate  in  the  same  time  if  the  lengths  of  suspension  are  equal 
in  all  cases. 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  reconsider  the  case  of  a  body  falling 

towards  the  earth.     Think  of  a  cricket  ball  on  the  top  of  a 

house.     The  earth  attracts  the  ball,  and,  by  Newton's  law,  the 

ball  attracts  the  earth.     The  ball,  if  free  to  move,  falls  to  the 

earth  ;  to  be  correct,  however,  we  must  think  of  the  ball  and 

the  earth  moving  to  meet  one  another  along  the  line  joining 

their  centres,  with  a  momentum  which  is  equal  in  both  cases. 

Since,  however,  the  mass  M  of  the  earth  is  so  immensely  greater 

than  that  m  of  the  cricket  ball,  the  velocity  V  with  which  the 

cricket  ball  moves  will  be  correspondingly  greater  than  that  v 

with  which  the  earth  moves.     This  can  be  simply  expressed 

thus  : — 

Momentum  of  the  earth  =  Mv 

Momentum  of  cricket  ball  =  mV. 

But,  Mv  =  mV 

Therefore,  '^-  m^ 
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or, 


Velocity  of  cricket  ball  _       mass  of  earth 


velocity  of  earth  mass  of  cricket  ball' 

Relation  between  Space  described  by,  the  Accelera^ 
tion  produced  in,  and  the  Time  of  falling  of,  Bodies 
moving  towards  the  Earth.— If  the  space  described 
by  a  body  falling  from  rest  is  S  units  of  length,  and  the  time 
through  which  it  falls  is  /  seconds,  and  the  acceleration  due  to 
gravity  be  g  units  of  acceleration,  a  relation  can  be  found  coh- 
necting  these  numbers,  as  explained  on  p  19.  It  is  there 
shown  that  the  space  (S)  traversed  by  a  falling  body  is  the  pro- 
duct of  its  average  velocity  i^)  and  the  interval  of  time  /,  Of 

In  the  case  of  a  body  moving  from  rest  the  acceleration  is  pro» 

duced  by  gravity.    At  the  end  of  the  first  second,  therefore,  the 

body  has  a  velocity  of  g  feet  per  second,  at  the  end  of  the  next 

second  7.g  feet  per  second,  at  the  end  of  /seconds^/  feet  per 

second.     Or,  since  v= change  of  velocity  in  /  seconds,  we  can 

write — 

v^gt. 

Substituting  this  value  in  our  previous  equation  we  get — 

Law  of  Gravitation. — Experiments  and  observations  made 
by  Newton  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  rule  of 
nature  for  every  body  to  attract  every  other  body,  and  that  this 
force  of  attraction  is  proportional  to  the  body's  mass,  a  large 
mass  exerting  a  greater  force  of  attraction  than  a  small  mass. 
But  the  farther  these  bodies  are  apart  the  less  will  be  the 
attraction  between  them,  though  it  is  not  less  in  the  proportion 
of  this  distance  but  in  that  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  This 
diminution  of  a  force  according  to  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
square  of  the  distance  applies  to  so  many  cases  that  it  must  be 
clearly  understood.  To  give  an  example  :  two  bodies  of  equal 
mass  are  one  foot  away  from  one  another  and  attract  each  other 
with  a  certain  force  ;  call  it  a  unit  force.  One  body  is  now 
moved  until  its  distance  is  two  feet  away  from  ttve  ^tcciit^^\i<2k^ 
whaf  win  be  the  force  of  attraction  between  tYv^m't    TV^  ^o^^x^ 
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of  2  is  2  X  2  =  4  and  the  inverse  of  4  is  a  J,  therefore  the  force  of 
attraction  is  one  quarter  of  the  unit  force.  Putting  Newton^s 
law  together  it  stands  thus.  Every  body  in  nature  attracts  every 
other  body  with  a  force  directly  proportioned  to  the  product  o] 
their  masses  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  them;  and  the  direction  of  the  force  is  in  the  Urn 
joining  the  centres  of  the  bodies* 

Fafi  of  Moon  towajxis  the  Earth.— -At  the  earth's  surface 
a  body  falling  freely  in  vacuo  has  a  velocity  of  32*2  feet  per 
second  after  falling  for  one  second,  which  is,  therefore,  the 
acceleration  due  to  gravity.  The  space  through  which  it  falls 
in  this  interval  of  time  is  one  half  of  this  acceleration,  or  i6'i 
feet,  as  we  can  see  by  substituting  in  the  equation  at  the  end  of 
the  last  paragraph  but  one  these  values  for^  and  / — 

S  =t^  X  32*2  X  i^=  i6*i  feet. 

This  value  for  S  is  the  extent  of  fall  towards  the  earth  in  one 
second  at  a  distance  of  4,000  miles  roughly  from  its  centre. 
Now  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth  is  240,000  miles,^  that  is 

60  times  further  away,  (for  ^4o>Qoo  _  ^\  .  and  consequently  for 

\  4,000  / 

a  body  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  the  fall  per  second  would  be,  if 

Newton's  law  of  gravitation  be  assumed  to  be  true,  less  in  the 

proportion  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  or — 

Fall  of  a  body  at  the  distance  _i  6*  i  feet_  i6'i  -_n'004  feet 
of  the  moon  in  one  second  60^  feet    3,600        ^^ 

Proof  of  Law  of  Gravitation.— Now  let  us  see  what  the 
fall  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  actually  is  ;  in  other  words, 
what  the  amount  of  the  deviation  is  in  one  second  from  the  tan- 
gent, along  which,  because  of  its  inertia,  it  would  move  if  there 
were  no  earth  to  exert  any  attractive  influence  upon  it. 
Moon's  distance  =  240,000  miles 

Circumference  of  moon's  orbit  ==  1,508,000  miles. 

And  this  latter  length  is  described  in  27  days  7  hours  43 
minutes  (  =  2,360,580  seconds). 

Distance  traversed  by  moon  in  i  second  =  i2i2°22??a=o'63Q  ttiilesi 

2,360,580 

=  3,374  feet  «  AC  (Fig.  142). 

1  Physiography  for  Beginners^  V«  "A"^* 
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To  find  the  length  of  BC  we  must  make  use  of  a  proposition  in 
Eudid  (III.  36)  which  tells  us  that — 

AB*  =  2  CD  X  BC  (nearly), 
i,e,  AB*  =  diameter  of  moon's  orbit  x  BC  (nearly) ; 

AB2 


BC  = 


diameter  of  orbit* 


Fig.  142. — The  Fall  of  the  Moon  towards  the  Earth. 

But  since  AB  is  very  nearly  equal  to  AC  we  can  write — 

BC  =  -. — 

diameter  of  orbit 

480,000 

«=  00046  feet ; 

therefore, 

Fall  per  second  at  moon's  distance  _  0*0045  — 1 i^^  ri-tr 

Fall  per  second  at  earth's  surface         i6*i       3600 

Hence,  the  force  of  the  earth's  attraction  at  the  dvstax^c^  c>i  \Jw^ 
moon  is  found  to  be  acfnallv  1/3600   the  tec^  ^\.  \^cv^  ^tnxn^^ 

N  1 
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surface.  Thus,  so  far  as  the  moon  is  concerned,  the  law  o! 
gravitation  is  demonstrated. 

Kepler's  Laws.— Before  Newton  had  enunciated  the  law  of 
gravitation,  Kepler  had  laid  down  the  three  laws,  known  by  lus 
name,  which  he  had  arrived  at  by  observation  of  the  planets- 
It  was  shown  by  Newton  that  the  ruies  recognised  by  the  earlier 
astronomer  were  fully  explained  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  thus 
showing  that  gravitation  acts  throughout  the  solar  system. 

Kepler's  three  laws  may  be  stated  as  follows  ; — 

1.  The  planets  revolve  round  the  sun  in  orbits  which  have  ibe 
form  of  ellipses.  The  sun  is  situateS  at  ona  of  the  foci  of  the 
ellipse. 

2.  The  areas  swept  over  by  the  radius  vector  of  each  planet 
are  equal  in  equal  times. 

3.  If  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  of  the  planets  rouod 
the  sun  be  divided  by  the  cubes  of  their  average  di 
the  sun,  the  quotient  will  be  the  sanie  for  all  the  planets. 


KepUf's  First  Zaa/.— Before  the  student  can  understand  this 
law,  he  must  (irst  learn  some  of  the  properties  of  the  ellipse. 
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iqg  tbe  thread  tight,  draw  a  line  on  the  paper  round  the  pin.  Remove 
tbe  thread,  and  notice  that  a  circU  has  been  described  with  the  pin  as 
its  centre. 

ExPT.  37.— Fix  two  pins  into  the  paper,  and  pass  the  loop  over  both 
pins,  and  again  move  the  pencil  round  as  before.  Notice  that  this  figure 
tt  not  a  circle.  It  is  an  ellipse^  and  the  pins  are  situated  at  points  called 
thc/«fi,  (Fig.  143. ) 

ExPT.  38. — 'Repeat  the  last  experiment  several  times,  with  the  pins 
nearer  and  nearer  together.  Notice  that  the  closer  the  pins  are  together 
tbe  more  nearly  does  the  ellipse  approach  the  shape  of  a  circle.  We 
can  look  upon  a  circle  as  an  ellipse  where  the  two  foci  have  moved  up 
together  until  they  occupy  the  same  point. 

The  first  law,  then,  simply  states  that  the  figures  which  the 
planets  trace  out  as  they  move  round  the  sun  are  similar  in 
shape  to  that  marked  out  by  the  pencil  in  Expt.  36,  and  that 
the  sun  occupies  the  position  of  one  of  the  pins  round  which  the 
loop  of  thread  is  passed.     If  this  is  true  of  all  the  planets  it  must 
be  true  of  our  earth,  and  conse- 
quently we  must  be  nearer  to  the 
sun   at    certain   times    than    at 
others.      Moreover,    if    we    are 
nearer  to  the  sun  at  some  times 
of  the  year  than  at  others,  the 
sun  ought  to  appear  larger  than 
when  we  are  as  far  away  as  we 
can  be.     This  is  found  to  be  the 
Case.     If  the  diameter  of  the  sun 
is  measured  at   noon    on   Mid- 
(vinter  day,  and  again   at  noon 
an  Midsummer  day,  it  is  found 
to  appear  larger  on  the  former 
:>ccasion.     Fig.  144  gives  an  idea 
>f  the  amount  of  this  difference. 

Keplef^s  Second  Zmw. — The  areas  swept  over  by  the  radius 
vector  of  each  planet  are  equal  in  equal  times, — By  the  radius 
sector  is  meant  an  imaginary  line  joining  the  centre  of 
he  planet  with  that  of  the  sun.  Fig.  145  shows  that  it  cannot 
emain  of  the  same  length.  When  the  planet  is  nearest  the  sun, 
)r  as  it  is  called,  \n  perihelion^  the  radius  vector  is  much  shorter 
han  when  it  is  farthest  removed,  or  in  aphelion.  The  shaded 
portions  of  the  figure  represent  areas  moved  over  in  equal  times 
>y  this  imaginary  line,  and  the  second  law  st.'aX,'^^  X\vaX  iV^s.^  -zct^ 


Fig.  144 — To  show  the  difference  in 
the  apparent  size  of  the  Sun  on 
Midwinter  and  Midsummer 
Day. 
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all  equal.     It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  dis- 
tance Pg  P3  moved  by  the  Earth,  for  example,  when  this  planet 
is  near  the  sun,  must  be  greater  than  P4  Pg,  the  distance  traversed 
when  the  Earth  is  aphelion.     But  these  distances  are  travelled 


Fig.  145. — To  explain  Kepler's  Second  Law. 

in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  consequently  Kepler's  second 
law  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  planet  moves  more  quickly 
in  perihelion  than  when  in  aphelion.  This  is  found  to  be  the 
case  with  the  Earth  ;  for  whereas  the  passage  from  the  autumnal 
to  the  spring  equinox  takes  179  days,  that  from  the  spring 
equinox  to  the  autumnal  takes  seven  days  longer. 

Kepler's  Third  Law. — If  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  planets  round  the  sun  be  divided  by  the  cubes  of  their 
average  distance  from  the  sun^  the  quotient  will  be  the  same  for 
all  planets. 

The  time  of  revolution  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  is  called  its 
period.  This  law  is  best  understood  by  an  example,  say,  the 
Earth  and  Saturn.     Following  the  rule,  we  can  write — : 

(Earth's  period)^ 
(Earth's  average  distance)^  ~~  ^  >      X    > 

(Saturn's  period)^ 

/e  ^       J "  ~  J-  r~"     vi  =  J^z///^  quotient  jr. 

(Saturn  s  average  distance)^  ^  ' 

(Earth's  period)^   Saturn's  period)^ 

('Smith's  average  distance^  ~   ^S^\.>rct^^  ^n^x^'^^  d\s<auce)' 
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Therefore,  knowing  the  Earth's  period  and  its  average  dis- 
tance, we  could  find  Saturn's  average  distance  if  we  knew  its 
tioM  of  revolution.  The  Earth's  period  is  one  year,  and  Saturn's 
29J  years  ;  and  from  the  last  equation  above  we  can  write — 

Square  of        Square  of        Cube  of         Cube  of 

Earth's      ;     Saturn's    •■    Earth's     :     Saturn's 

period.  period.  distance.        distance ; 

or, 

1 :  29J  X  29j«=  I  X  I  X  I  :  cube  of  Saturn's  distance,  that  is. 

Cube  of  Saturn's       o«  1  *.•         -c    ^u>    j-  * 

distance         ""  ^^  ^^^^^  Earth's  distance. 

.'.  Saturn's  distance =9^  (very  nearly)  times  the  Earth's  distance. 

The  truth  of  the  third  law  is  also  shown  by  the  subjoined 
table : — 


Periodic  Time '-« 

Planets 

1 

Mean  Distance 

Periodic  Time 

Mean  Distances 

1 

Mercury    .    .    , 

0-38710 

87-969 

i33»42i      ' 

Venus    .... 

072333 

224-701 

133.413 

Earth     .... 

I'OOOOO 

365-256 

133.408 

Mars  .... 

I  -52369 

686*979 

133.410 

Jupiter  .... 

5-20277 

4332-585 

133.294 

Saturn  .... 

9-53858 

10759-220     • 

i33»375      i 

Uranus  .... 

19-18239 

30686-821 

133.422 

Neptune    .    .    . 

30-03627 

60126-722 

133.413 

Determination  of  Masses  in  Astronomy.^^It  follows 
from  the  principle  {F  =  ma)  laid  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
chapter  that,  to  compare  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  the  different 
planets,  we  might  apply  a  given  force  to  them  and  measure  the 
acceleration  produced,  when  the  masses  would  be  inversely 
proportional  to  the  accelerations  produced  in  them.  This 
method  is  not,  however,  practicable,  though  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion allows  it  to  be  transformed. 


«  A  free  translation  of  parts  of  an  article  by  the  late  M,  Tiserfind  ip  the  4^nuair( 
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Suppose  that  the  same  body  was  placed  successively  at  equal 
distances  from  the  sun  and  earth  ;  it  would  be  attracted  with 
forces  which  would  be  proportional  to  the  masses  of  these 
heavenly  bodies.  Moreover,  the  accelerations  produced  would 
also  be  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  sun  and  earth,  and  it 
would  be  found  that  if  the  object  fell  one  inch  towards  the  earth 
in  a  second,  it  would  fall  330,000  inches  towards  the  sun  in  the 
same  time.  We  should  thus  conclude  that  the  sun's  mass  was 
330,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  place  the  hypothetical  body  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  sun  and  earth  ;  for  if  we  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
body  be  ten  times  nearer  to  the  earth  than  to  the  sun,  we  can 
divide  the  fall  per  second  by  100  (/.^.,  ioxio»=io2),  and  so 
place  the  sun  and  earth  on  equal  footings. 

Application  of  the  Foregoing  Principle. — Calculation 
of  the  relative  masses  of  the  sun  and  earth  by  a  comparison  of  the 
fall  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  and  the  earth  to  the  sun, — Let  d 
(Fig.  146)  represent  the  earth,  Acei  the  orbit  which  the  moon 

describes  round  it,  A  the  moon's 
position  on  this  orbit  at  any  given 
moment,  AG  the  moon's  velocity 
at  that  moment,  and  c  the  position 
which  the  moon  actually  occupies 
a  second  after  passing  the  point 
A.  At  A  the  moon's  movement 
is  determined  by  the  combination 
of  two  influences :  the  velocity 
which  the  moon  possesses  at  A, 
and  the  attraction  which  the  earth 
exercises  upon  it.  In  the  absence 
of  this  attraction  the  moon  would 
arrive  at  O  at  the  expiration  of  a 
second  ;  but,  since  it  is  found  at 
r,  we  conclude  that  the  amount 
DC — the  deviation  from  the  straight  line  course — represents  the 
amount  by  which  the  moon  falls  towards  the  earth  in  one 
second.  If  we  regard  the  moon's  orbit  as  a  circle  (and  it  is 
practically  circular)  the  calculation  of  the  length  oc  is  very 
simple  (p.  323) ;  and,  even  in  the  case  of  elliptical  orbits,  the 
calciilat\oi\  qfoc  is  not  difficult. 


F|G.  146. — To  illustrate  the  motion 
of  one  body  around  another 
in  a  circular  path  ;  for  in-i 
stance,  the  motion  of  the 
Moon  around  the  Earth. 
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Evidently  any  point  on  the  orbit  could  be  taken,  for  instance, 

c  instead  of  A,  and  the  position  of  the  moon  could  be  similarly 

explained.     If  the  earth's  attraction  ceased  when  the  moon 

arrived  at  /,  the  moon  would  fly  away  into    space    in  the 

direction  ih. 

We  ought  now  to  determine  the  distance  which  the  moon 

alls  towards  the  sun  in  a  second  ;  but  what  is  really  done  is  to 

ind  the  distance  which  the  earth  falls  towards  the  sun  in  a 

econd.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  fall  of  the  moon  towards 

he  sun  is  required,  not  the  fall  of  the  earth.     But,  as  a  matter 

if  fact,  it  makes  no  difference  which  is  taken,  for  in  vacuo  all 

odies  fall  with  equal  velocities  (p.  322).     Referring  again  to 

Ig.  142,  D  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  sun,  and  A  the  earth, 

^hose  orbit  may  for  our  purpose  be  regarded  as  circular,  as  in 

lie  figure.     It  is  found  that  in  one  minute  the  earth  falls  towards 

be  sun  35*64  feet,  while  the  moon  towards  the  earth  i6*i  feet 

1  the  same  time.    But  the  moon  is  386  times  nearer  to  us  than 

ti^  sun  ;  so  that,  if  it  were  removed  to  the  same  distance  from 

i6'i 
s  as  the  sun,  the  fall  per  minute  would  be  =o'oooio8  foot. 

"herefore,  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  to  the  mass  of  the  earth  as 
5*64  is  to  0*000108,  that  is,  as  330,000  is  to  i. 

In  other  words,  the  sun's  mass  is  roughly  330,000  times 
reater  than  the  earth's. 

Another  Method  of  Determining  the  M€U3S  of  the 
Jun. — The  mean  fall  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  is  0*0097  foot  in 
ne  second,  and  this  is  due  to  the  sun's  attraction  at  a  mean 
istance  of  92,897,000  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  sun.  Now 
t  a  distance  from  the  sun's  centre  equal  to  that  between  the 
entre  of  the  earth  and  the  surface,  that  is,  half  the  length  of 
le  earth's  diameter,  or  3,960  miles,  the  attractive  force  of  the 
in  would  be  much  greater,  and  the  fall  of  the  earth  towards 
le  sun's  centre  would  be  correspondingly  greater.  It  would 
e — 

92?  97>OQO\  ^  .^^^^  ^^^^  ^  5,338,832  feet  in  one  second, 
396      / 

.    Mass  of  sun       5,338,832 

Mass  of  earth  i6*i  ^ 


(' 


[ence,  we   see  that  the  sun's  mass  is  roughly  331,000  times 
reater  tb4n  the  taxth^s. 
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Maas  of  a  Planet  with  Satellites. — The  preceding 
principles  are  of  general  application,  and  may  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  mass  of  any  planet  having  one  or  more  satellites.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  know  the  major  axis  of  the  planet's  orbit 
and  those  of  its  satellites,  together  with  the  periods  of  revolution 
in  their  orbits,  and  both  these  quantities  can  be  found  by  obser- 
vation. Now,  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  movement 
of  a  planet  in  its  orbit,  while  the  latter  is  similarly  the  centre 
of  motion  of  a  satellite.  Hence,  by  a  comparison  of  the  planet's 
orbit  with  that  of  its  satellite,  we  find  the  comparative  attractions, 
and  therefore  the  comparative  masses,  of  the  sun  and  planet, 
thus : — 

(Planet's  mean  distance,  A)^ 
Mass  of  sun     ^  (Planet's  period,  T)^ 

Mass  of  planet  ~  (Satellite's  mean  distance,  a)^' 

(Satellite's  period,  /)^ 

Therefore, 

(3        1^2  \ 

By  similar  reasoning  we  may  say  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the 
moon's  orbit  and  any  planet  under  consideration  is  the  centre 
of  its  own  satellite's  orbit,  and  we  may  write — 

(Moon's  mean  distance)^ 
Mass  of  earth  _  (Moon's  period)^ 

Mass  of  planet       (Satellite's  mean  distance)^' 

(Satellite's  period)* 

When  a  planet's  mass  compared  with  that  of  the  earth  has 
been  found,  its  density  can  be  determined  immediately  from 
the  definition  of  mass — 

Mass  =  volume  x  density. 
Therefore, 

T^       .^          mass 
Density  =  — , 

volume 

when  all  the  quantities  are  expressed  in  suitable  units,  which 
shows  that  all  we  have  to  do  to  determine  the  density  of  a  planet 
Is  to  divide  its  mass  by  its  volume. 
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In  the  case  of  Jupiter  the  mass  of  the  planet  can  be  deter- 
mined from  the  orbits  of  each  of  its  satellites,  and  the  results 
may  be  used  to  check  one  another  and  provide  an  accurate 
mean  value  of  the  planet's  mass. 

Saturn's  mass  has  been  found  by  observations  of  the  two 
largest  satellites,  Titan  and  Japetus.  The  masses  of  Mars, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune  have  all  been  determined  in  the  same 
way. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which  the  masses  of  these  planets 
have  been  found,  viz.,  by  observing  the  effects  produced  upon 
comets  and  other  bodies  which  -happen  to  pass  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Masses  of  Plcinets  without  Satellites.— The  planets 
which  have  no  satellites.  Mercury » and  Venus,  present  a  more 
difficult  problem  in  the  determination  of  masses.  What  is 
done  is  to  find  the  perturbations  which  planets  of  known  mass 
produce  upon  them  and  the  perturbations  which  they  produce 
upon  one  another,  but  this  determination  cannot  be  made  very 
exactly. 

Chief  Points  of  Chapter  XIV. 

The  Solar  System  consists  of  (i)  the  sun  ;  (2)  eight  large  planets, 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune ; 
(3)  nearly  five  hundred  asteroids ;  (4)  twenty-one  satellites ;  (5)  a 
number  of  periodical  comets,  and  swarms  of  meteorites  ;  (6)  the 
zodiacal  light 

The  Orbits  of  the  Planets  are  all  elliptical,  but  they  differ  in  size, 
eccentricity,  inclination,  and  direction  of  major  axis.  The  direction  of 
motion  is  the  same  in  each  case,  but  the  rates  of  motion  are  different. 

Apparent  Motions  of  Planets. — Seen  with  reference  to  the  stars, 
a  planet  moves  forward,  stops,  moves  backwards,  stops,  and  moves 
forward  again,  when  observed  for  several  months.  These  are  apparent 
movements  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  its  orbit,  and  the 
orbital  motion  of  the  earth.  Motion  towards  the  east  is  described  as 
direct  motion,  and  motion  towards  the  west  as  retrograde. 

Planetary  Aspects  expressed  in  Angles. — Elongation  is  angular 
distance  between  the  position  of  a  planet  and  that  of  the  sun.  At 
conjunction^  the  elongation  =0°  ;  at  quadrature y  the  elongation  =  90°  ; 
at  opposition^  the  elongation  =  180°. 

Sidereal  and  Synodic  Periods. — The  sidereal pexiod  of  q.  member 
of  the  solar  system  is  the  true  period  of  revolution  round  the  sun  ;  the 
synodic  period  is  the  period  between  two  successive  presentations  of  the 
object  in  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  sun  and  earth. 
_  First  I^aw  of  Motion, — Every  body  temams  at  x^?X^  oii  c<i\sJ6ss»s:'!^ 
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in  motion  in  a  straight  line,  unless  it  is  compelled  to  change  that  st»t^ 
by  a  force  acting  upon  it. 

Second  Law  of  Motion. — Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  tlv- " 
acting  force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts. 

Third  Law  of  Motion. — Action    and    reaction    are   equal    an  ^ 
opposite ;  or  the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies  on  one  another  ac 
always  equal  and  in  opposite  directions. 

The  Law  of  Gravitation. — Every  particle  in  nature  attracts  evei — ~ 

other  particle  with  a  force  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  produc= 

of  their  masses,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance 

between  them. 

^      ....      ,    . .      ..  Mass  X  mass 

Gravitational  attraction  =  r-^p r 

square  of  distance  between  them. 

Force  =  mass  x  acceleration. 

Momentum  =  mass  x  velocity. 

Palling  Bodies. — The  following  equations  can  be  applied  to  bodied 
falling  from  rest : — 

Space  traversed  =  J  (velocity  x  time). 
Space  traversed  =  J  (acceleration  x  time^) 

(Velocity*)  =  2  (acceleration  x  space  traversed). 

The  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  32*2  feet  per  second ;  the  space 
described  by  a  body  falling  from  rest  is  16 "I  feet  in  the  first  second. 
Assuming  that  the  law  of  gravitation  can  be  applied  to  the  moon,  the 
fall  of  the  moon  to  the  earth  in  one  second  is  found  to  be  0*004  feet. 
This  proves  to  be  the  exact  amount  by  which  the  moon  deviates  from  a 
tangent  to  its  orbit  in  one  second ;  the  moon's  motion  is  thus  proved  to 
be  governed  by  gravitation. 

Kepler's  Laws.— (i)  Each  planet  revolves  in  an  ellipse  with  the  sun 
at  one  of  the  foci ;  (2)  equal  areas  are  swept  over  in  equal  times  by  a 
line  joining  the  planet  to  the  sun  ;  (3)  the  squares  of  the  revolution 
periods  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances. 

Determination  of  the  Mass  of  the  Sun. — The  relative  masses  of 
the  sun  and  earth  are  determined  by  comparing  the  fall  of  the  moon 
to  the  earth  with  the  fall  of  the  earth  to  the  sun  in  the  same  time,  and 
then  reducing  the  values  to  equal  distances. 

Determination  of  the  Mass  of  a  Planet. — Compare  the  fall  of 
the  satellite  of  a  planet  towards  its  primary  with  the  fall  of  the  moon 
towards  the  earth  in  the  same  time,  and  reduce  the  results  to  equal 
distances.  This  gives  the  mass  of  the  planet  relatively  to  the  earth's 
mass.  To  find  the  mass  in  comparison  with  the  sun,  the  fall  of  a 
satellite  towards  its  primary  is  compared  with  the  fall  of  the  planet 
towards  the  sun  in  the  same  time,  and  the  results  are  reduced  to  equal 
distances. 


,  Questions  on  Chapter  XIV. 

(i)  How  is  the  synodic  period  of  a  planet  determined,  and  how  can 
the  periodic  time  be  deduced  from  this ;  (a)  in  the  case  of  an  interior 
planet ;  (3)  in  the  case  of  an  exterior  pVaive^-i 
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(2)  State  how  the  mass  of  the  sun  is  determined  in  terms  of  the  mass 
of  the  earth. 

(3)  How  has  the  mass  of  Jupiter  been  determined  ? 

(4)  What  is  the  S3modic  period  of  a  planet  ? 

(5)  Define  fully  (by  diagram  or  otherwise)  the  meanings  of  the  follow- 
ing terms : — 

Gibbosity.  Elongation.  Opposition. 

Conjunction.  Stationary  points.  Synodic  period. 

(6)  What  bodies  constitute  the  solar  system  ? 

(7)  Describe  and  explain  the  looped  path  which  a  planet  appears  to 
traverse  among  the  stars. 

(8)  Distinguish  between  the  sidereal  period  and  the  synodic  period  of 
a  planet. 

(9)  Show  that  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  a  consequence  of  the 
second  law  of  motion. 

(10)  Define  acceleration,  and  state  how  it  is  related  to  force  and 
mass. 

(11)  Describe  the  relation  between  space,  acceleration,  and  time, 
and  show  how  it  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  bodies  falling  towards 
the  earth. 

(12)  Calculate  the  fall  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  in  one  second, 
having  given  that  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  32*2  feet  per  second 
at  the  earth's  surface.  Compare  your  result  with  the  actual  fall  of  the 
moon  towards  the  earth  in  a  second. 

(13)  The  sidereal  period  of  a  certain  asteroid  is  found  to  be  eight 
years.  Determine,  by  means  of  Kepler's  3rd  law,  the  distance  of  the 
planet  from  the  sun,  in  terms  of  the  earth's  distance. 

(14)  How  is  it  that  planets  revolve  round  the  sun  instead  of  falling 
into  it  ? 

(15)  Apply  the  parallelogram  of  forces  to  explain  the  motion  of  a 
planet  in  an  orbit  round  the  sun. 

( 16)  Describe  the  principle  of  a  method  used  to  determine  the  mass 
of  the  sun. 

(17)  How  can  the  mass  of  a  planet  be  determined  by  observations  of 
the  satellites  ? 

(18)  Give  some  of  the  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  law  of  gravity 
controls  the  motions  of  bodies  in  the  solar  system. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  UNIVERSE 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  SUN  AND  MOON 

The  Sun. — The  student  has  already  learnt  to  regard  the  sun 
as  the  source  of  all  the  forms  of  energy  which  we  have  found  to 
exist  on  the  earth.  He  has  seen  that  this  energy  leaves  the  sun 
as  radiations,  which  by  processes  of  transmutation  become 
known  to  us  here  under  the  forms  of  heat,  light,  chemical  action, 
and  so  on.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  now  inquire  further 
into  the  nature  of  the  sun. 

The  sun  is  the  nearest  star  to  the  earth  ;  we  learn  in  a  general 
way  to  regard  it  as  something  distinct  from  a  star  because  of  its 
comparative  nearness  to  us.  When  the  heavens  are  illuminated 
by  this  glorious  orb,  the  light  which  it  sheds  in  every  direction 
is  of  such  dazzling  splendour  that  the  feebler  rays  from  the 
other  stars  are  extinguished  in  comparison,  though  many  of  them 
are  probably  larger,  but  are  at  such  prodigious  distances  that 
the  light  which  we  receive  from  them  is  insignificant.  For 
instance :  though  we  receive  ten  thousand  million  times  more 
light  from  the  sun  than  from  a  bright  star  called  a  Lyrae,  this 
star  is  more  than  a  million  times  further  from  us  1 

This  beneficent  source  of  all  our  light  and  heat  is  very 
different  in  its  nature  from  the  earth.  Not  only  is  it  of  grander 
proportions,  but  in  a  far  different  physical  condition  from  that 
of  our  planet.  We  have  seen  that  the  earth  is  a  spherical  body 
with  a  circumference  of  under  25,000  miles,  possessing  a  solid 
crust,  though  more  or  less  liquid  in  parts  of  its  interior  ;  that  it 
is  surrounded  by  an  atmosp\ver^  cotiVsivcvvcv^  Ocvvt^^  xC\\x<i%^w  and 
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oxygen  ;  and  is  of  diminishing  density  as  we  travel  outwards  from 

its  centre.    The  sun,  though  it  is  composed  of  intensely  hot 

vapours  and  gases,  also  diminishes  in  density  from  the  centre 

outwards.     The  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  are  now  all 

known  to  take  part  in  the  composition  of  the  earth.     But  it  was 

only  in  the  year  1895  that  one  of  them,  which  was  long  ago 

recognised  in  the  sun  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  and  called  by  him 

helium,  was  discovered  in  a  comparatively  rare  mineral,  cleveite, 

by  Prof.  Ramsay. 
DimensionB    of  the    Sun. — From    the    nature    of  the 

materials  constituting  the  sun  the  student  would  expect  to  find 
that  its  density  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  earth.  While 
the  volume  of  the  sun  is  one  and  a  quarter  million  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  earth,  that  is,  this  number  of  earths  would  be  neces- 
sary to  build  up  a  globe  as  large  as  the  sun,  its  mass  is  only 
something  over  three  hundred  thousand  times  as  great.  But 
the  definition  of  density  is  the  relation  of  a  body's  mass  to  its 
volume,  and  consequently  we  get  the  proportion  : — 

Earth's  .    sun's  _  ,   .     300,000  . 

density  '  density"  ^   *  ij  million-  ^   '  ^  roughly. 

The  sun's  density  is,  therefore,  only  one  quarter  that  of  the  - 
earth,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  5*6  times  that  of  water,  and 
thus  we  get  the  value  1*4  as  the  density  of  the  sun.  This  means 
that  the  sun  is  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  it  would 
be  if  it  were  composed  of  water,  or  about  the  same  weight  as  a 
globe  of  the  same  size  made  of  coal  would  be,  for  the  density  of 
coal  is  just  about  i  '4.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  is  about  866,000 
miles,  or  about  T08  times  -greater  than  the  earth's  diameter, 
which  is  very  nearly  8,000  miles.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  refers  only  to  the  relative  diameters.  The  area  of  the 
sun's  disc  compared  with  that  of  the  earth  will  be  the  square  of 
108,  />.,  108  X 108 ;  and,  similarly,  the  proportion  of  their 
volumes  is  1  to  the  cube  of  108,  i.e.^  108  x  108  x  108.  Statistics 
referring  to  the  sun  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  and  we 
only  propose  now  to  describe  the  chief  phenomena  observable 
upon  the  sun. 

Methods  of  observing  the  Sun's  Surface.— 'Owing  to 

the  intensity  of  its  radiations  it  is  dangerous  to  look  ^X  \)s\e.  'saxw 
through  a  telescope  mihoni  using  some  meatva  Xo  tJ\ci^\S?i  Sx^ 
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beams.  A  dark  glass  placed  over  ihe  eye-piece  of  the  telescope 
b  sufRcient  for  a  small  instrument ;  but  larger  telescopes  are 
provided  with  special  solar  eye-pieces,  so  constructed  that  miW 
of  the  sun's  rays  pass  through  the  telescope  without  reaching 
the  eye,  while  the  remainder  is  reflected  to  an  eye-piece  placed  al 
right  angles  to  the  telescope.    Another  method  of  observing  the 


solar  surface  consists  in  projecting  the  solar  image  upon  a 
screen  fixed  in  front  of  the  eye-piece  (Fig.  147),  and  this  plan  is 
applicable  to  either  large  or  small  telescopes. 

Still  another  method  is  to  photograph  the  sun.  The  instru- 
ment employed  for  this  purpose  is  a  small  telescope  with  a  field- 
glass  of  about  5  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  since  the  image  of  the 
Man  given  by  such  a  telescope  is  -verj  S\mm\i\:vse,  3.1 


th^unt^kIe 


lens  is  fixed  in  Che  pkce  of  Lfae  eye-piece,  which  magnifies 
image  of  the  sun's  disc  up  to  a  diaoieter  of  about  2  feet.    The. 
exposure  required  to  produce  a  picture  is  bul  a  small  fraction 
a  second. 

The  Sun's  Surface.'— The  visible  surface  of  the 
photosphere,"  to  give  its  name — is  darker  near  the  edges  than 


m 

the  '^H 

rhe  ^H 

the  ^1 


A  close  investigation  of  the  photosphere  shows 
that  it  has  a  texture^a  mottled  appearance — very  similar  to  thai 
of  mottled  cardboard  (Fig.  148).  The  marks  go  by  the  name  of 
"  nodules  "  or  "  rice-grains,"  and  though  they  arc  minute  objects 
on  the  sun,  the  smallest  are  as  large  as  Great   Britain.     In 


,ty  B 


nW-i* 
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places  the  rice-grains  are  seen  to  be  lengthened  so  as  to  havs 
the  fonn  of  "  willow  leaves."  When  the  rice-grains  are  observed 
under  perfect  conditions  they  are  seen  to  be  themselves  made 
up  of  smaller  luminous  points  known  as  "granules."  Prof, 
Langley  has  examined  the  minute  structure  of  the  solar  photo- 
sphere and  depicted  it  with  marvellous  accuracy.  The  following 
remarks  of  his  are  therefore  of  great  interest.  Describing  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  solar  surface  in  telescopes  of 
moderate  size,  he  says:— "We  see  a  disc  of  nearly  uniform 
brightness,  which  is  yet  sensibly  darker  near  the  circumference 
than  at  the  centre.     Usually  seen  relieved  against  this  grey  and 


irregular   white   patches, 
IS   of  spots   are   scattered 
equidistant  from  the  solar 
it  is  further  seen  that  the 
near  the  centre  and  where 
spots  ariijisible — it  is  not  abso- 
lutely uniform,  but  is  made  up  of  fleecy  clouds,  whose  outlines 
are  all  but  indistinguishable.     The  appearance  of  snow-flakes 
which  have  fallen  sparsely  upon  a  white  cloth  partly  renders  the 
^impression,  but  no  strict\y  adequate  com^tv^oTv  ci-a^t^ii-^  be 


near   the   edges 

arc  elongated 

faculfe,  and  at 

ertain   epochs 

across  the  disc  in 

two  principal 

equator.     On  att 

entive  esamina 

surface  of  the  su 

1  everywhere— 

commonly  neithe 

r  faculs  nor  s 
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fbund,  as  under  most  painstaking  scrutiny  we  discern  n 
&int  dots  on  the  white  ground,  which  seems  to  aid  in  producing 
the  impression  of  a  moss-like  structure  in  the  clouds  sllll  more 
delicate,  and  whose  intricate  outlines  tease  the  eye,  which  can 
neither  definitely  follow  them  nor  analyse  the  source  of  its 
Impression  of  their  existence." 

Not  only  does  a  telescopic  examination  reveal  this  granulation 
of  the  sun's  surface  and  the  existence  of  faculjc,  but  often  also 
of  dark  spots,  formed  of  a  dark  centre  (umbra)  surrounded  by  a 
distinctly  marked  penumbra.  These  spots  appear  to  move  from 
ths  eastern  edge  of  the  sun  to  the  western,  and  to  change  their 
aspects  rpnrurrenflv.  that  is  fo  say.  (hey  arc  foreshortened  when 


near  the  edge  and  are  seen  "full-face"  when  near  the  cen 
the  disc  (Fig.  150). 

EXPT.  39,— Paint  the  centre  of  the  concave  surface  ofasaucei 
and  the  remainder  grey.  Hold  the  saucer  with  the  painted  face  l' 
the  class,  and  illustrate  the  different  appearances  presented  by  sui 
by  letting  the  class  view  it  at  different  inclinations. 

The  simultaneous  change  of  form  and  position  leads  1 
conclusion  that  sun  spots  are  cavities  in  the  photosphen 
the  different  shades  of  a  spot  represent  different  depths, 
few  cases  spots  have  been  seen  as  very  slight  notches 


r  the  SI 


;  and  have 
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Rotation  of  the  Sun. — The  spots  which  have  just  been 
described  pass  across  the  sun  from  its  eastern  to  its  western 
edge,  and  their  mean  rate  of  motion  is  such  that  they  go  com- 
pletely round  the  sun  in  37*3  days.     It  is  in  this  way  proved  by 
observation  of  its  spots  that  the  sun  rotates  uniformly,  and  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  planets.    The  true  period  of  this  solar 
rotation,  correcting  for  the  movement  of  the  earth,  is  25  days 
4  hours  29  minutes.    This  would  consequently  be  the  mean 
time  of  rotation  of  the  spots,  as  measured  by  one  of  our 
astronomers,  if  the  earth  were  fixed  and  it  were  possible  for 
him  to  observe  them  from  a  fixed  observatory.     The  rate  at 
which  sun  spots  travel,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  rate  of 
the  sun's  rotation,  is  not  the  same  for  all  solar  latitudes,  but 
diminishes  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.     Thus,  if  25  days  is 
taken  as  the  time  of  rotation  deduced  from  observations  of  spots 
near  the  sun's  equator,  that  calculated  from  measurements  of 
spots  in  solar  latitude  20°  would  be  2575  days.     Similarly,  from 
those  in  latitude  30°,  we  should  obtain  26*5  days,  and  in  latitude 
40°,  27  days.     The  decrease  of  rate  appears  to  continue  pole- 
wards, but  it  cannot  be  determined  by  observations  of  spots,  as 
few  have  been  seen  in  latitudes  higher  than  40^  N.  or  S,,  but 
from  measurements  in  connection  with  faculae,  which  appear  in 
high  as  well  as  low  latitudes. 

There  is  still  another  plan  for  determining  the  velocity  of  the 
sun's  rotation,  based  upon  what  is  known  as  Doppler's  principle. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  Physics  that  the  pitch  of  a  musical 
note  emitted  from  a  moving  source  of  sound  is  either  lowered 
or  heightened  according  as  to  whether  the  sounding  body  is 
receding  from  or  approaching  the  observer.  Similarly,  the  pitch 
or  colour  of  a  light  wave,  which,  as  the  student  knows,  depends 
upon  the  wave  length  of  the  radiation,  is  correspondingly 
lowered  or  heightened  under  identical  circumstances.  By  such 
considerations,  with  the  help  of  an  instrument  called  the  spectro- 
scope (p.  428),  it  has  been  found  possible  to  make  direct  deter- 
minations of  the  velocity  at  the  eastern  and  western  edges  of 
the  sun  in  different  latitudes,  and  so  establish  the  fact  of,  and 
measure  the  rate  of,  the  sun's  rotation. 

The  Sun's  Axis. — The  line  on  which  the  rotation  of  the 

sun,  which  has  now  been  explained,  may  be  presumed  to  take 

place,  is  what  we  meamby  its  ay\s.    ^\v\s  ^.^\?»  \?»  wgv  ^1  ti^ht 
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angles  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  for  if  it  were,  the  spots  in  their 
passage  across  the  sun's  disc  would  trace  out  lines  parallel  to 
the  ecliptic,  and  they  do  not.  What  is  really  noticed  depends 
upon  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  observations  are  made.  In 
June  and  December  the  spots  travel  along  straight  lines,  which 
are,  however,  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  ;  in  the  former  month  the 
spots  move  downwards  as  they  travel  across  the  disc,  while  in 
the  latter  upwards.  In  March  and  September  the  paths  of  the 
spots  are  curved  ;  in  the  former  case  the  convexity  of  the  path 


Dccembtr    'A 


Vicu)   from  D. 


View   from  A 


0  JuJU 


VieiD  from  C 
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Fig.  151. — To  illustrate  the  inclination  of  the  Sun's  axis,  and  the  resulting 
dinerences  of  apparent  paths  of  Sun  spots  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
The  way  in  which  si>ots  appear  to  travel  when  viewed  from  the  points 
A,  B,  C,  D,  of  the  orbit  are  shown  in  the  outer  figures. 


is  towards  the  solar  north  pole,  and  in  the  latter  towards  its 
south  pole.     (Fig.  151). 

These  phenomena  can  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of 
the  inclination  of  the  sun's  axis  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Moreover,  the  north  pole  of  the  sun  must,  to  explain  what  we 
have  described,  be  tilted  towards  that  part  of  its  orbit  at  which 
the  earth  arrives  in  September  each  year,  and  consequently 
ts  soHth  pole  be  directed  towards  th^  psLtV  ocoy^\fc^  \s^  'Oc^s. 
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earth  in  March.  In  December  and  June  the  earth  is  in  exactly 
intermediate  positions  on  its  orbit,  and  the  sun's  axis  is  viewed 
sideways,  neither  its  north  nor  south  pole  being  tilted  towards 
the  points  occupied  by  the  earth  in  those  months. 

The  Solar  Corona. — The  student  has  teamt  from  his  ele- 
mentary book'  why,  at  certain  inten-als  of  time,  the  moon 
eclipses  the  sun.  When  this  happens  we  are  able  to  see  solar 
phenomena  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye  at  ordinary  times.  The 
brilliant  light  of  the  photosphere  is  shut  off  by  the  dark  body  of 
the  moori,  and  an  irregular  faintly  luminous  envelope  surrounding 
the  sun  and  extending  to  tremendous  distances  into  space, 
becomes  visible.  This  is  the  solar  corona.  It  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  sun,  bur  cnnmit  he  <;pcn  when  the  sun  is  bright^ 


shining,  under  normal  circumstances,  because  its  light  is  scat- 
tered by  the  earth's  atmosphere,  just  as  is  the  light  of  the  stars. 
A  photograph  obtained  during  the  eclipse  of  1889  is  reproduced 
in  Fig.  153. 

The  Chromosphere  and  Prominences.— A  number  «' 
scarlet-tinted  flames  or  prominences  are  seen  projecting  fro^ 
behind  the  moon's  edge  during  a  total  solar  eclipse.  These  a.1*° 
come  from  the  sun,  and  are  clouds  of  luminous  gas  rising  abc»"^^ 

1  ^*fsiofrB#*>/orB(EinHcr.,ire.i9-4.i'»*- 
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»  tnrfjulent    stratum— the    chromosphere — which    overlies  ihe.  | 

Photosphere.    They  are  invisible  upon  ordinary  occasi 

the  same   reason   that   the  corona  and   stars  are  invisible  in, 

Ihe  daytime.     It  may  seem  curious  that  the  chromospher 

tile  prominences^ which  are  merely  elevated  parts  of  it — should 

orerlie  the  ordinary  visible  surface  of  the  sun  and  yet  be  i; 

visible.     The  reason  is  that  the  light  is  not  nearly  so  intense  as 

lie  bright  light  of  the  photosphere,  which  overcomes  and  drowns 

Iheir  distinctive  luminosity.     It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 

llwl,  thanks  to  a  mcihod'discovercd  indcpendcndy  by\Mr.'(nDw 


Sir  Norman)  Lockyer  and  Prof.  Jansscn  in  1B68,  it  is  possible 
to  observe  the  prominences  by  means  of  a  spectroscope  without 
waiting  for  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Everyday,  when  the  sun 
is  shining,  in  observatories  devoted  to  the  study  of  solar  pheno- 
mena, solar  prominences  are  observed.  They  often  shoot  up 
for  tens  or  even  thousands  of  miles  above  the  chromosphere, 
with  velocities  up  to  200  miles  per  second.  The  development 
of  a  solar  prominence  observed  by  means  of  a  spectroscope 
f>y  Father  F^nyi  on  December  34,  1  Bq4,  \5  sl\o*w  m  F"v^.  \ Vi- 


'I  Variations  of  Solar  Activity.— The  surface  of  the  sun 
is  in  incessant  commotion,  particularly  in  certain  regions :  the 
spots,  for  instance,  show  a.  preference  for  two  lones  between  io° 
and  35°,  heliocentric  latitude  (N.  and  S.).  This  activity,  which 
is  general  over  the  whole  disc,  is  evidenced  during  a  total  eclipse 
behind  the  dark  edge  of  the  obscuring  tnoon  as  brilliant  jets  and 
fiames,  already  referred  to  as  prominences. 

These  prominences  mainly  consist  of  hydrogen  and   helium. 


Fic.  IS*-— Tht  Spoii 


and  arise  out  ot  that  solar  envelope,  called  the  chromosphere, 
which  overlies  the  photosphere.  Outside  the  chromosphere 
again  is  the  corona  or  coronal  atmosphere,  extending  in  sheets 
and  streamers  of  extremely  attenuated  and  luminous  material  to 
distances  often  many  times  greater  than  the  sun's  diameter. 
The  degree  of  activity  of  the  solar  surface  is  periodically 
^variable  ;  the  magnitude  and  imTntaet  ol  s^w,fe^i&a^Kwi.-^TO- 
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minences,  pass  from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum,  and  from  this 
minimum  to  a  maximum  again.  The  period  of  variation  occu- 
pies a  little  over  eleven  years.  The  most  recent  maximum 
occurred  in  1893  or  1894  (Fig.  154),  and  the  last  minimum  in  1889. 
These  fluctuations  appear  to  be  directly  related  to  variations  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  and  the  frequency  of  aurorae  (see  p.  465). 

Constitution  of  the  Sun.— Opinions  differ  both  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  sun  and  the  causes  which  produce  solar 
phenomena.  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,*  one  of  the  foremost  living 
authorities  upon  the  subject,  sums  up  the  generally  received 
opinions  in  words  which  we  reproduce  with  a  few  trifling 
alterations  : — 

The  central  mass,  or  nucleus  of  the  sun,  is  probably  gaseous 
though  under  enormous  pressure  and  at  an  enormous  tem- 
perature. 

The  photosphere  is  probably  a  sheet  of  luminous  clouds^  con- 
stituted mechanically  like  terrestrial  clouds,  /.^.,  of  small,  solid 
or  liquid  particles  floating  in  gas.  These  photospheric  clouds 
float  in  an  atmosphere  composed  of  these  gases  which  do  not 
condense  into  solid  or  liquid  particles  at  the  temperature  of  the 
solar  surface.  This  atmosphere  is  ladened,  of  course,  with  the 
vapours  out  of  which  the  clouds  have  been  condensed. 

The  chromosphere  and  prominences  appear  to  be  constituted 
of  permanent  gases,  mainly  hydrogen  and  helium,  which  are 
mingled  with  the  vapours  in  the  region  of  the  photosphere,  but 
rise  to  far  greater  elevations.  For  the  most  part  the  promi- 
nences appear  to  be  formed  by  jets  of  hydrogen,  etc.,  ascending 
through  the  interstices  between  the  photospheric  clouds,  like 
flames  playing  over  a  coal  fire. 

As  to  the  corona^  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  that  it  presents  ;  and 
since,  thus  far,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  observe  it  during  the 
brief  moments  of  total  eclipses,  progress  in  its  study  has  been 
necessarily  slow. 

Sun  Spots  are  unquestionably  cavities  or  hollows  in  the  photo- 
sphere. They  are  filled  with  gases  and  vapours  which  are 
cooler  than  the  surrounding  regions,  and  therefore  absorb  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  light  and  make  the  spot  look  dark. 

FaculcB  are  masses  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the 

J  Zessffns  m  Asironomy.     By  Prof.  C.  A.  Youtvg.    OmtvMv^Co.    ^&. 
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photosphere,  but  elevated  above  the  general  level,  and  cooK^ 

quently  intensified  in  brightness. 


The  Moon.  .;. 

General  Statement. — The  path  on  which  the  moral  0 
volves  round  the  earth  is,  like  that  on  which  the  earth  traTidl 
round  the  sun,  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  proof  that  the  mooA 
orbit  is  an  ellipse  is  afforded  by  measurements  of  the  luikt 
diameter  throughout  the  month.  The  diameter  is  found  to  VMf| 
being  of  course  greatest  when  the  moon  is  nearest  to  us.        •  ■ ' 

The  moon's  diameter  is  about  2,163  miles,  or  a  little  nKWd 
than  one  quarter  that  of  the  earth's  diameter.  While  the  eardl 
is  eighty  times  heavier  than  the  moon,  it  is  only  about  fi% 
times  as  large  ;  hence,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  earth  is  heavier  tbail 
the  moon  in  very  nearly  the  proportion  of  eight  to  five.  Its 
density  compared  with  water  is  3*4 ;  that  compared  with  theeaitt 
is  found  immediately  from  the  definition  of  density — 

mass  1 

Density  =   —  1 

^         volume  ■ 

=  ^  "^  iV  ' 

=  l}J  =  0-613. 

The  moon  rotates  once  on  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that  it 
completes  a  single  revolution  round  the  earth,  and,  as  a  necessarjT 
consequence,  practically  the  same  lunar  surface  is  always  pie* 
sented  to  us.  The  phases,  or  changes  in  the  moon's  as{)ect,  occor 
because  our  satellite  is  an  opaque  body,  and  shines  only  by 
reflected  sunlight.  One  hemisphere  is,  therefore,  always  daik 
and  the  other  light,  and  only  that  part  of  the  illuminated  half 
turned  towards  the  earth  at  any  time  can  be  seen. 

Physical  Features  of  the  Moon. — The  darker  parts  of 
the  illuminated  surface  of  the  moon,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
or  with  a  small  telescope,  were  considered  by  observers  of  two 
or  three  hundred  years  ago  to  be  seas,  while  they  took  the 
bright  parts  to  be  land.  But  the  so-called  seas,  when  examined 
by  telescopes  of  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  appear  to  be  broken 
up  by  various  streaks  and  peaks,  and  do  not  exhibit  continuous 
surfaces  such  as  they  would  do  \i  \Yve.^  ecms\?.\fcd  of  water. 
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Lunar  formations  may  be  grouped  into  five  classes  : — 

1.  Craters  more  or  less  like  the  mouths  of  terrestrial  volcanoes 
in  appearance. 

2.  Plains,  which  are  the  seas  of  early  astronomers, 

3.  Mountain  fonnaiions  similar  to  mountain  ranges  on  the 

4.  Rills  and  clefts,  often  running  like  deep  trenches  for  many 
miles  through  plains  and  mountains. 


rory.) 


5.  Ray-systems,  or  bright-coloured  streaks,  which  spread  out 
from  some  of  the  craters,  and  give  much  the  same  appearance 
as  a  peeled  orange. 

All  these  formations  can  be  traced  in  the  beautiful  photograph 
reproduced  in   Fig.  155.     One  of  the  ray-systems— that  which 
belongs  to  the  crater  Copernicus — is  shown  in  Fig,  156. 
Iiunsr  Craters.— These  ctMeis  xax-j  Vvv  wt,c  Viti.ween  very 
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wide  limits.  Some  arc  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished,  even  with  a  large  telescope ;  while  others  have 
diameters  of  as  much  as  fifty,  or  in  some  few  cases  a  hundred 
miles.  Each  consists  of  a  circular  rampart,  or  ring  of  rock, 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing lunar  country,  and  generally  one  or  more  conical  peaks  are 
to  be  found  within  the  enclosed  area.  Lunar  craters  are  thus 
very  large  compared  with  terrestrial  ones. 

We  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  craters. 
They  resemble  those  which  occur  on  the  earth  so  closely  that 
one  naturally  regards  them  as  the  products  of  similar  forces.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  volcanic  forces  on  the  moon 
of  the  same  intensity  as  those  experienced  on  our  earth  would 
there  throw  materials  to  much  greater  distances,  on  account  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  stress  of  gravity  on  the  moon  is  only 
one-sixth  as  strong  as  it  is  on  the  earth.  Opposed  to  the  volcanic 
theory,  however,  we  have  the  evidence  that  no  water  exists  upon 
the  moon ;  and  volcanic  action,  as  we  understand  it,  is  incon- 
ceivable in  the  absence  of  water. 

The  Moon  has  no  Atmosphere.— If  there  were  water 
on  the  moon  there  would  necessarily  be  an  atmosphere  of  water 
vapour.  The  absence  of  any  sort  of  appreciable  atmosphere  is 
indicated  by  the  following  observations  : — 

1.  The  well-defined  character  of  all  shadows  upon  the  lunar 
surface.    They  are  invariably  free  from  blurred  edges. 

2.  The  sudden  disappearance  of  a  star  when  the  moon  comes 

between  it  and  the  earth. 

•    3    The  edge  of  the  moon  is  as  bright  and  sharp  as  other  parts 

of  its  disc  ;  whereas,  if  there  were  a  lunar  atmosphere,  it  would 

be  dim  and  hazy. 

Temperature  of  the  Moon. — Every  place  upon  the  moon 

is  illuminated  for  fourteen  days,  and  in  darkness  for  the  same 

period.     During  this  "fortnightly"  day  the  sun's  rays  tend  to 

make  the  rocks  of  the  lunar  surface  very  hot ;  but,  on  account 

of  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere,  the  heat  is  radiated  into  space 

almost  as  fast  as  it  is  received.     Even  during  this  long  day  the 

temperature  of  the  sun-lit  portion  of  the  moon  is  probably  not 

higher  than  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  during  the  fourteen 

days  of  darkness  it  must  fall  two  or  three  hundred  degrees 

below  zera 
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Solar  Statistics.^ 

Solar  parallax  (equatorial  horizontal),  8"'8o  (o"*o2). 

Mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  92,885,000  miles 
{149,480,000  kilos). 

Variation  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  between 
January  and  June,  3,100,000  miles  (4,950,000  kilos). 

Linear  value  of  1"  on  the  sun's  surface,  4,503  miles  (7,247 
kilos.). 

Mean  angiilar  semidiameter  of  the  sun,  16'  2''*o. 

Sun's  linear  diameter,  866,400  miles  (1,394,300  kilos.). 

(This   may,  perhaps,  be  variable  to  the  extent  of  several 
hundred  miles.) 

Ratio  of  the  sun's  diameter  to  the  earth's,  109*3. 

Surface  of  the  sun  compared  with  the  earth,  11,940. 

Volume,  or  cubic  contents  of  the  sun,  compared  with  the 
earth,  1,305,000. 

Mass,  or  quantity  of  matter  of  the  sun,  compared  with  the 
earth,  330,000  +  3,000. 

Mean  density  of  the  sun  compared  with  the  earth,  0*253. 

Mean  density  of  the  sun  compared  with  water,  1*406. 

Force  of  gravity  on  the  sun's  surface  compared  with  that  on 
the  earth,  27*6. 

Distance  a  body  would  fall  in  one  second,  444*4  feet  (i35'5 
metres). 

Inclination  of  the  sun's  equator  to  the  ecliptic,  7°i5'. 

Longitude  of  its  ascending  node,  74°. 

Date  when  the  sun  is  at  the  node,  June  4 — 5. 

Mean  time  of  the  sun's  rotation  (Carrington),  25*38  days. 

Time  of  rotation  of  the  sun's  equator,  25  days. 

Time  of  rotation  at  latitude  20°,  25*75  days. 

Time  of  rotation  at  latitude  30°,  26*5  days. 

Time  of  rotation  at  latitude  45°,  27*5  days. 

(These  last  four  numbers  are  somewhat  doubtful,  the 
formulae  of  various  authorities  giving  results  differing  by 
several  hours  in  some  cases.) 

^  From  The  Sun.     By  Pro?.  C  A^Xoutvi,.    ^Y^ti,;sLw^a.\i\^xv^CQ.^ 
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Linear  velocity  of  the  sun^s  rotation  at  his  equator,  1,261  miles 
per  second,   2,028  kilometres  per  second. 

Total  quantity  of  sunlight,  1,575,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
candles. 

Intensity  of  the  sunlight  at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  190,000 
times  that  of  a  candle  flame ;  5,300  times  that  of  metal  in  a 
Bessemer  converter ;  146  times  that  of  a  calcium  light ;  3*4 
times  that  of  an  electric  arc. 

Brightness  of  a  point  on  the  sun's  limb  compared  with  that  of 
a  point  near  the  centre  of  the  disc,  25  per  cent. 

Heat  received  per  minute  from  the  sun  upon  a  square 
metre  perpendicularly  exposed  to  the  solar  radiation,  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  {the  solar  constant)^ 
25  calories.  Heat  radiation  at  the  surface  of  the  sun,  per  square 
metre  per  minute,  1,117,000  calories.  Thickness  of  a  shell  of 
ice  which  would  be  melted  from  the  surface  of  the  sun  per 
minute,  48^  feet,  or  14I  metres. 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  the  solar  radiation  at  the  sun's 
surface,  continuously  acting,  109,000  horse-power  per  square 
nietre,  or  10,000  (nearly)  per  square  foot. 

Effective  temperature  of  the  solar  surface  (according  to 
Rossett)  about  10,000^  C,  or  18,000°  F. 

Lunar  Statistics. 

Diameter  of  moon,  2, 163  miles,  —77  of  the  earth. 

Surface  of  moon,  14,657,000  square  miles,  of  the  earth. 

Solid  contents  of  the  moon,  5,276,000,000  cubic  miles, ——- 

'  ■"      '      '  '  49  20 

of  the  earth. 

Mass  of  moon,  73  million  tons,  oTtt^  of  the  earth. 

Density  of  moon,  f  of  the  earth. 

Density  of  moon  compared  with  water,  3*44. 

Force  of  gravity  at  the  moon's  surface,  \  of  the  earth. 

Average  distance  from  the  earth,  238,840  miles. 

Greatest  distance  from  the  earth,  252,970  miles. 

Least  dis ta/ice   from  th  e  earth ,  2  2 1 ,6 1 7  iriWes . 
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Length  of  a  lunar  month,  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes, 
27  seconds. 

Length  of  a  sidereal  month,  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes, 
11*5  seconds. 

Area  of  the  moon  never  seen,  41  per  cent 

Area  visible  at  various  times,  59  per  cent. 

Inclination  of  axis  to  ecliptic  plane,  87°  25'  51". 

Inclination  of  orbit  to  ecliptic  plane,  5°  8', 

Length  of  the  Saros  or  eclipse  period,  223  months,  or  6,585} 
days. 

The  light  of  about  6,000,000  full  moons  would  be  required  to 
equal  the  light  of  the  sun. 

The  temperature  of  the  moon's  surface  is  never  above  32''  F. 
and  for  days  together  is  far  below  it. 

Chief  Points  of  Chapter  XV. 

Methods  of  Observing  the  Sun's  Surface. — {a)  By  means  oi  a 
dark  glass  or  special  eye-piece  fitted  upon  a  telescope ;  [d)  by  projecting 
the  sun's  image  upon  a  screen ;  {c)  by  photography. 

Sun's  Surface. — 'Y\i't photosphere  is  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun. 
Granulated  or  "rice-grain"  appearance  of  the  photosphere.  The 
occasional  "willow  leaf"  form  of  the  granulation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  sun-spots. 

Sun-spots. — The  dark  umbra,  and  the  lighted  fringe,  or  penumbra 
of  sun-spots.  Sun-spots  are  cool  cavities  in  the  solar  surface ;  they 
vary  in  size  and  undergo  considerable  changes  during  the  time  they  are 
visible.  Zones  to  which  sun  spots  are  almost  entirely  confined  (5°  to  35° 
north  and  south  of  the  solar  equator).  Rise  and  fall  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  sun-spots  in  a  period  of  eleven  years.  Corresponding  varia- 
tion of  terrestrial  magnetism  and  in  the  frequency  of  the  appearance  of 
aurorse. 

Faculse  are  irregular  white  patches  found  at  all  points  of  the  sun's 
surface,  but  best  seen  near  sun-spots  or  near  the  sun's  edge. 

The  Sun's  Rotation  is  demonstrated  by  observations  of  the  change 
of  position  of  sun-spots  from  day  to  day.  Period  of  rotation :  about 
25  days  at  solar  equator,  and  increasing  to  27  days  in  solar  latitude  40*. 
Axis  of  rotation  is  about  7"  out  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  north  pole  of  the  sun  is  tilted  in  the  direction  of  the  earth  in 
September. 

The  Solar  Corona,  Prominences,  and  Chromosphere. — The 

{orona  is  a  luminous,  irregular  envelope  only  observable  during  total 

solar   eclipses;  its  constitution   is   doubtful.       Prominences y    or    *'red 

flames,"  are   masses   of  glowing  gas   (mostly  hydrogen   and  helium), 

projected  above  the  general  leveV  oi  ^  ^Ualutu  which  overUes  the  photo- 

sphere,  and  is  termed  the  chromosphere. 
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The  Moon's  Orbit, — The  moon  travels  round  the  earth  in  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  earth  occupies  one  of  the  foci.  The  inclination  of 
this  orbit  to  the  elliptic  varies  between  5°  and  5°  18'. 

Perigee,  Apogee. — When  the  moon  is  at  its  nearest  point  to  the 
earth  in  the  course  of  its  revolution  it  is  said  to  be  in  perigee  ;  when  it  is 
at  that  point  of  the  orbit  most  removed  from  the  earth  it  is  said  to  be  in 
apogee. 

Physical  Features  of  the  Moon. — The  extensive  dark  patches 
known  to  early  observers  as  seas  and  oceans,  have  been  proved  by  closer 
telescopic  study  to  be  broken  up  like  other  parts  of  the  lunar  surface, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  The  various  lunar  formations  may  be 
classified  into  {a)  craters,  {b)  plains,  (r)  mountain  ranges,  (^  rills  and 
clefts,  {e)  rays,  or  bright  coloured  streaks. 

The  Absenceof  an  Appreciable  Lunar  Atmosphere  is  indicated 
by  [a)  the  well-defined  character  of  shadows  upon  the  moon,  {b)  the 
sharpness  of  the  edge  of  the  moon  when  seen  with  a  telescope,  {c)  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  a  star  when  the  moon  comes  between  it  and 
the  earth,  {d)  no  clouds  are  ever  seen  upon  the  moon. 

Questions  on  Chapter  XV. 

(i)  What  are  the  facts  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  moon  has  no 
atmosphere  ? 

(2)  What  are  the  principal  phenomena  observed  during  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  ? 

(3)  What  has  been  learnt  of  the  sun's  rotation  by  the  observation  of 
spots? 

(4)  Describe  a  sunspot  and  explain  the  terms.  Corona,  chromosphere, 
photosphere. 

(j)  What  is  a  sunspot  and  how  are  the  spots  distributed  over  the 
sun^s  disc  ? 

(6)  What  precautions  should  be  taken  in  using  a  telescope  to  observe 
the  sun? 

(7)  State  the  mass  and  volume  of  the  sun  in  comparison  with  the 
earth,  and  determine  the  sun's  density  from  the  values  you  give. 

(8)  Give  a  clear  statement  of  the  argument  that  the  sun's  density  is 
about  I  "4  times  the  density  of  water. 

(9)  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  visible  surface  of  the  sun  when 
observed  through  a  good  telescope. 

(10)  Describe  the  telescopic  appearance  of  a  normal  sunspot,  and 
state  how  observations  of  sunspots  prove  the  rotation  of  the  sun. 

(li)  What  peculiarities  with  regard  to  the  rotation  of  the  sun  are 
l>rought  out  by  observations  of  sunspots  ? 

(12)  In  what  time  does  the  sun  make  a  complete  rotation  ?  Is  the 
time  of  rotation  the  same  in  all  solar  latitudes  ? 

(13)  How  can  the  direction  of  the  sun's  axis  be  determined  by  obser- 
vations of  sun  ^pots  ? 

(14)  What  differences  are  observed  in  the  apparent  ^aths  ol  ^"^q^V^ 
across  the  sun  at  different  times  of  the  year  ? 
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(15)  Describe  the  solar  corona,  chromosphere,  and  prominences 
Why  do  we  not  see  these  prominences  when  the  sun  is  shining  a 
ordinary  times  ? 

(16)  Describe  briefly  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun. 

(17)  State  the  mass  and  volume  of  the  moon,  and  show  how  tli< 
density  of  the  moon  can  be  determined  from  the  values  you  give. 

(18)  Describe  briefly  the  chief  physical  features  of  the  lunar  surface. 

(19)  Write  a  short  essay  upon  the  moon. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  UNIVERSE 

THE  TERRESTRIAL  PLANETS  AND  THEIR  MOONS. 

General  Description  of  the  Planets.— We  shall  now 
give  a  short  description  of  the  different  members  of  the  solar 
system,  beginning  with  the  one  nearest  the  sun. 

Mercury. 

Mean  distance  from  the  sun    ....  36,000,000  miles 

Period  of  revolution  in  orbit    ....  88  days 

Mean  diameter 3,030  miles 

Period  of  rotation  on  axis 88  days  [?] 

Mass  (earth's  mass  =1) o'o6 

Density  (water  =1) 6*45 

Surface    gravity    (gravity  at    earth's 

equator  =  1) 0*44 

Satellites.— None. 

Mercury  in  its  Orbit.— The  smallest  and  lightest  of  the 
great  planets.  Mercury,  i&  the  nearest  of  them  all  to  the  sun. 
The  result  of  this  proximity  is  that  it  is  very  rarely  a  prominent 
object  of  the  heavens  in  these  latitudes.  Indeed,  not  many  people 
in  the  British  Isles  have  seen  Mercury.  At  definite  times  this 
planet  takes  up  a  position  a  short  distance  above  the  sun,  as  a 
morning  star;  and  again  at  other  stated  periods  a  little  above 
the  sun  at  its  setting  as  an  evening  star.  But  in  this  country 
the  bank  of  mist  which  usually  lies  along  the  horizon  most  often 
effectually  obscures  the  planet  from  our  view,  even  when  it  is  at 
its  brightest. 

Phases  of  Mercury.— Mercury  and  also  Venus,  the  other 
planet  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  exhibit  th^  i^\\^xv!wcw^\va.  ^^ 
Jf^uisesjust  as  our  moon  does.    There  are  no  ^o\wVs»  oi  ^\^^\^xv^^ 
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in  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  varying  illuminations 
the  two  cases,  and  the  explanation  given  in  the  case  of  Vem 
(p.  358)  also  applies  to  this  planet. 

Trajisits  of  Mercury. — When  Mercury  in  the  course  ofi 
revolution  takes  up  a  position  exactly  between  the  earth  ai 
the  sun  it  appears  to  us  as  a  black  spot  moving  across  the  sui 
disc.  This  constitutes  a  transit  of  the  planet.  The  cause 
very  simple.  Having  no  light  of  its  own  the  side  of  Mercu 
nearest  the  earth  is  unilluminated,  and  hence  gives  rise  to  t 
appearance  of  a  black  spot  on  the  bright  background  of  t 
sun's  disc. 

Physical  Features  of  Mercury.— Different  planets  a 
characterised  by  different  markings.  Those  of  Mercury  are  S2 
to  be  of  a  permanent  nature  but  observers  differ  very  widely 
their  drawings  of  the  planet.  Bright  spots  are  occasionally  notice 
and  are  most  pronounced  near  the  planet's  north  pole.  The 
spots  are  never  seen  near  the  edge  or  limb  of  the  planet's  disc 
fact  which  is  probably  explained  by  the  great  density  of  the  Mi 
curial  atmosphere,  though  there  is  evidence  that  this  is  not 
dense  as  that  of  the  earth.  The  markings  of  Mercury  appt 
to  be  more  distinct  and  better  defined  than  those  of  Vem 
Moreover,  since  they  were  seen  by  Schiaparelli  and  others 
the  same  place,  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  it  woi 
appear  that  the  planet  rotates  very  slowly.  The  view  accept 
by  astronomers  generally  is  that  this  planet  rotates  once  on 
axis  in  the  same  period  that  it  completes  a  revolution  round  t 
sun,  viz.,  88  days,  in  this  way  behaving  Hke  our  moon,  whi 
rotates  once  only  in  revolving  round  the  earth  once. 

Venus. 

Mean  distance  from  the  sun 67,200,000  miles 

Period  of  revolution  in  orbit 225  days 

Mean  diameter 7,7oo  miles 

Period  of  rotation  on  axis 225  days  [?] 

Mass  (earth's  mass  =1) 078 

Density  (waters  i) 4*44 

Surface    gravity    (gravity    at     earth's 

equator  =^  I ) o*8 
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Venus  in  its  Orbit. — The  other  planet  besides  Mercury 
which  is  nearer  the  sun  than  the  earth  is  most  commonly  known 
as  /^"evening  star"  or  the  "morning  star."  When  Venus 
is  visible  in  the  sky  it  is  by  far  the  brightest  object  in  the  heavens. 
This,  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  sun,  will,  as  in  the  case  ot 
Mercury,  be  for  a  few  hours  before  sunrise  or  a  few  hours  after 
sunset.    Its  path  among  the  stars  as  viewed  from  the  earth  has 


4|t  doming  Star 


Sun  risiitf 


Eueiung  Star     M 

Svustttiji^ 


Pig.  157. — The  Upper  Diagram  shows  "Morning"  and  "Evening"  Stars  with 
reference  to  the  Sun,  as  seen  by  an  Observer  on  the  Earth ;  the  lower  one 
shows  how  "Morning"  and  "Evening"  Stars  are  caused.  In  the  interior 
Orbit,  the  Planet  is  a  Morning  Star  when  on  the  broken  line,  and  an 
Evening  Star  when  on  the  continuous  line. 


the  same  general  characters  as  that  of  Mercury.  If  it  is  watched 
day  by  day,  when  it  first  appears  as  an  evening  star,  its  position 
seems  to  steadily  change,  becoming  more  and  more  eastward. 
After  a  time  this  eastward  movement  ceases  and  the  planet 
remains  stationary  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  a  westward  progres- 
sion IS  observed ;  the  planet  gets  closer  and  c\os^x  \.o  xJcvfe  %\«v  -ax 
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sunset  and  is  finally  lost  in  the  twilight  glows.  After  a  while,  it 
appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  and  is  seen  as  a  morning' 
star.  It  moves  to  a  maximum  distance  of  47®  away  from  the 
sun,  and  then  goes  back  to  the  sun  again. 

Venus  thus  appears  to  oscillate  to  and  fro  between  47°  west 
and  47°  east  of  the  sun.  Of  course,  the  planet  does  not  really 
swing  to  and  fro  in  this  way,  but  only  seems  to  do  so  on  account 
of  her  own  motion  and  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun. 

Morning  and  Evening  Stars. — The  appearances  of 
Mercury  and  Venus  before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  popular  expressions  "  morning"  and  "  evening'' 
stars,  are  easily  understood  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  157.  When 
Mercury  or  Venus  occupies  the  position  in  their  orbits  shown  on 
the  right  in  the  lower  diagram,  the  earth,  as  it  rotates, ^brings  an 
observer  into  such  a  position  that  he  sees  the  planet  before  the 
sun  becomes  visible  to  him,  i,e.  before  sunrise.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  planet  is  on  the  part  of  the  orbit  represented  on 
the  left  side  of  the  figure  it  is  seen  after  the  sun  has  set,  and  is 
therefore  an  evening  star.  The  planets  would  be  visible  near 
the  sun  in  the  daytime  if  it  were  not  for  the  overpowering  glare 

of  the  sun's  rays. 

Phases  of  Venus. — The  student  who  has,  in  his  elementary 
work,  understood  the  explanation  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  is 
in  possession  of  the  essential  facts  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. Galileo,  who  first  observed  the  phases  of  Venus,  describes 
his  observations  in  a  letter  to  Kepler.  The  following  extract  is 
from  a  translation  of  it  by  Mr.  Carlos  : — "  At  first,  then,  you 
must  know  the  planet  Venus  appeared  of  a  perfectly  circular 
form,  accurately  so,  and  bounded  by  a  distinct  edge,  but  very 
small ;  this  figure  Venus  kept  until  it  began  to  approach  its 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  and  meanwhile  the  apparent 
size  of  its  orb  kept  on  increasipg.  From  that  time  it  began  to 
lose  its  roundness  on  the  eastern  side,  which  was  turned  away 
from  the-  sun,  and  in  a  few  days  it  contracted  its  visible  por- 
tion into  an  exact  semicircle  ;  that  figure  lasted  without  the 
smallest  alteration  until  it  began  to  turn  towards  the  sun.  .  .  . 
At  this  time  it  loses  the  semicircular  form  more  and  more,  and 
keeps  on  diminishing  that  figure  until  its  conjunction,  when  it 
will  wane  to  a  very  thin  crescent.  After  completing  its  passage 
past  the  sun  it  will  appear  to  us,  ^X  \\.s  ^v^^?ct?c^c-^  ^"s*  -a^xwirmti^ 
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star,  as  only  sickle-shaped,  turning  a  very  thin  crescent  away 
from  the  sun  ;  afterwards  the  crescent  will  fill  up  more  and  more 
until  the  planet  reaches  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun,  in 
which  position  it  will  appear  semicircular,  and  that  figure  will 
last  for  many  days  without  appreciable  variation.  Then  by 
degrees,  from  being  semicircular  it  will  change  to  a  full  orb, 
and  will  keep  that  perfectly  circular  figure  for  several  months  ; 
but  at  this  instant  the  diameter  of  the  orb  of  \*enus  is  about  five 
times  as  large  as  that  which  it  showed  at  its  first  appearance  as 
an  evening  star." 

The  appearances  described  in  the  above  quotation  are  shown 
in  Fig.  158.  The  same  facts  are  true  of  the  planet  Mercury, 
and  consequently  the  illustration  applies  to  both  planets. 


m  m  m 

Fig.  158. — Phases  of  Venus,    showing    apparent    figure    and    magnitude    of   the 
bright  and  dark  portions  of  the  Planet  in  various  parts  of  the  Orbit. 


Transits  of  Venus.-— Just  as  in  the  case  of  Mercury  the 
planet  Venus  is  sometimes  exactly  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun.  Under  these  circumstances  the  planet  appears  as  a  dark 
spot,  which '  slowly  travels  across  the  sun's  disc.  The  tran- 
sits of  Venus  have  been  observed  by  astronomers,  and  are 
regarded  as  events  of  paramount  importance,  for  by  their  means 
the  very  important  question  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth  can  be  determined,  in  the  way  described  in  Chap.  XX. 

Physioal  Features  of  Venus.— The  markings  upon  the 
surface  of  Venus  are  very  indistinct.  White  patches,  believed 
to  be  snow  or  ice,  have  been  observed  around  the  poles,  and 
dusky  areas  of  various  shapes  have  beeiv  s^^xv  \s^  ^xSSsx^^^ 
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observers.     The  genera!  character  of  these  markings  is  show 
in  Fig.  159. 

The  period  of  rotation  of  Venus   has  not  been  determiiw 

satisfactorily,  on  account  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  surfai 

markings.     Until  1890  Venus  was  generally  believed  to  rota 

in  about  the  same  time  as  the  earth.     B 

Schiaparelli  then  discussed  the  whole  of  tl 

eiiisting   observations,   and    from   these,  I 

gether  with   certain   others   thai   he  addf 

he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  rotatii 

takes  place   in  225  days,  which   is  also  t 

^(    period  in  which  the  planet  revolves  round  t 

sun.     But  astronomers  are  still  divided  up 

the  question  of  the  period  of  rotation — soi 

of   them  favour   24   hours,   and   others   2 

days !      Venus   has   an    atmosphere,   and 

Fig.   159— The    Planet  very  dense  one,  so  that  possibly  the  plane 

an"'%aJ^"'7t  ''*^  surface  is  entirely  obscured  by  ii,  ai 

iB93'  what  astronomers  see  through  their  telescop 

are  merely  atmospheric  phenomena.     T 

axis  of  Venus  appears  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  pla 

of  its  orbit. 

The  Earth. 
Mean  distance  from  the  sun  ....   92,796,903  miles 
Period  of  revolution  in  orbit    ....    365-256  days 

Mean  diameter 7,918  miles 

Period  of  rotation  on  axis 2  jh.  56m.  4s. 

Mass  (sun's  mass  =  i) ^ — 

327,214 

Density  (water  =  i) 5*57 

Acceleration  due  to  gravity     ....    322  ft.  per  sec. 

Satkllite— The  Moon, 
Mean  distance  from  the  earth    .    .    ,   238,840  miles 

Period  of  revolution 27d.  7h.  43m.  i  is. 

Diameter 2,163  ■"''«* 

The  Eaith  as  a  Member  of  the  Solar  System.— Co 

sidered  as  a  member  of  tVie  so\a.t  s-^wtm  -Cnt  tMiVnaatvaNe 
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striking  characierisiics,  nor  does  it  attain  the  superlative  degree 
i«  any  astronomical  feature.  It  is  neither  the  lightest  nor  the 
luniest,  neither  the  smallest  nor  the  largest,  neither  the  nearest 
to  Sie  sun  nor  the  most  remote — of  the  sun's  family.  An  imagi- 
Biij  observer  upon  iinoiher  planet  might  be  able  lo  determine 
the  time  of  rotation  of  our  world  by  finding  ivhen  distinctive 
markings  presented  themselves,  just  as  we  determine  the  rota-  ' 
lion  periods  of  other  planets.    Hut  our  cloudy  atmosphere  wout^ 


Th.  Olii  World 

The 

The  Earlh  wilh  i 
from  anolher  platic 

/mr 

of  Clou 

jTyL 

often  obscure  the  permanent  features  of  our  land  and  water  sur- 
faces. The  appearance  which  the  earth  would  possibly  present 
to  an  extra-terrestrial  observer  is  shown  in  Fig.  160,  which  has 
Wn  constructed  by  M.  L.  T.  de  Ilort,'  from  a  knowledge  oi 
ahnospheric  circulation. 

The  earth's  satellite — the  moon— is  remarkable  in  the  fact 
that  its  size  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  its  primary  than  is 
the  case  with  any  other  satellite.  The  largest  satellite  in  the 
solar  system  belongs  to  Jupiter,  and  has  a  diameter  of  3,50a 
miles,  which  is  about  one -twenty- fifth  that  of  its  primary.  The 
■noon,  however,  has  a  diameter  of  2,160  miles,  which  is  more 
than  one-fourth  as  great  as  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 

The  value  of  the  Attraction  of  Gravity  at  the 
Surfaces  of  other  Planets.— The  force  with  which  a  body 
upon  the  surface  of  a  planet  is  attracted  by  it  depends,  as 
Newton's  law  of  gravitation  tells  us,  upon  the  mass  of  the 
planet   and   its   radius   (p.  321)   being    directly  proportional  lo 
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the  former  and   inversely  proportional   to   the   square  of  th' 

latter,  i.e. : — 

mass 
Surface  gravity  =  ^^^^^^^. 

The  attraction  of  gravity  upon  a  body  at  the  surface  of  an 
member  of  the  solar  system  can  thus  be  compared  with  th 
attraction  at  the  earth's  surface  by  dividing  such  a  planet's  mas 
(expressed  in  terms  of  the  earth's  mass  as  a  unit)  by  the  squar 
of  its  radius  (expressed  in  terms  of  the  earth's  radius  as  a  unit 
For  instance,  to  find  the  value  of  the  attraction  of  gravity  g 
the  surface  of  Jupiter,  taking  the  attraction  at  the  earth's  surfac 
as  unity,  we  have. 

Surface  gravity  for  Jupiter  =     -^.-?  _  =»  ■-  t  =  2*6. 

radius^        1 1 

Consequently  a  mass  whose  weight  as  given  by  a  spring  balanc 
at  the  earth's  surface  was  i  lb.  would  indicate  a  weight  c 
2*6  lbs.,  if  the  spring  balance  were  transferred  to  Jupiter. 

Mars. 

Mean  distance  from  the  sun 141,500,000  miles 

Period  of  revolution  in  orbit       ....  i*88  years 

Mean  diameter      4)23o  miles 

Period  of  rotation  on  axis 24h.  37m.  23s. 

Mass  (earth's  mass  =  1)       o*io 

Density  (water  =1)      3*91 

Surface     gravity    (gravity    at    earth's 

equator  =1) 0*38 


Satellites. 

Name. 

Distance  from                         Period  of 
Mars.                              Revolution. 

1 

Diameter. 

Phobos    .     . 
Deimos   .    . 

5,850  miles           oh.  7h.  39m.  15s. 
14,650     ,,            ;    id.  6h.  17m.  54s. 

1 

1 

7  miles  [?] 
5     „     [?] 

Mars  in  its  Orbit. — Next  to  the  moon  the  object  of  t 
heavens  which  can  be  beUet  obs»ex\e:^  xJcva.xv  ^xv>3  ckt\ver  is  t 
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planet  Mars,  which  at  certain  times  is  distant  from  us  by  only 
the  comparatively  short  distance  of  35,000,000  miles.  The 
reason  why  Mars  is  sometimes  nearer  the  earth  than  at  other 
periods  will  be  at  once  understood  from  Fig.  161.  When  the 
earth  and  Mars  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun,  as  at  A  and  B, 
they  are  nearest  together,  and  are  said  to  be  in  "  opposition  " 
(p.  316) ;  when,  however,  the  earth  is  on  one  side  of  the  sun 
and  Mars  is  on  the  other  as  at  A  and  C,  the  two  planets  are  at 
their  greatest  distance  apart,  and  Mars  is  said  to  be  in  "  con- 
junction" with  the   sun.     Evidently  the  best  time  to  observe 
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Fig.  161. — To  show  the  positions  of  Mars  at  Opposition  and  Conjunction. 
Owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  Orbit  of  Mars  the  distance  of  the  Planet 
from  the  Earth  is  different  at  different  oppositions,  e.g.^  AB,  A'B',  A"B". 

Mars  is  when  it  is  in  "  opposition,"  for  it  is  then  nearest  to  us, 
and  is  due  south  in  the  sky  at  midnight. 

If  the  orbit  of  the  earth  and  Mars  were  concentric  circles 
with  the  sun  at  their  centres,  the  distance  between  the  two 
orbits  would  be  at  all  parts  of  them  the  same.  But,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  orbits  are  elliptical,  and  on  account  of  the  con- 
sequent eccentricity  the  distance  of  Mars  from  the  earth  differs 
at  different  "oppositions."  The  amount  of  this  difference  may 
amount  to  25,000,000  miles.  When  Mars  is  at  "quadrature" 
(p.  316)  it  appears  of  2i  gibbous  (Fig.  162),  or  cheesecutter  shape, 
— like  the  moon  shortly  before  full.  It  cannot,  however,  exhibit 
the  crescent  phases  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  owing  to  its  ^t^al^x 
distance  than  the  eartWs  from  the  sun. 
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PbyHical  Features  of  Mars.^The  planet  Mars  generally 
I   presenis  ihe  aspect  of  a  ruddy  disc,  ivhicli  is.  as  before  remarked, 


gibbous  in  form  at  stated  times.     Its  surface  markings  can  be 
distinctly  made  out  with  a  telescope  having  a  four-  or  five-inch 
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field-glass.     Their  form  is  praclically  permanent,  and   ihey  are 
rarely  obscured  by  clouds  in  the  planet's  atmosphere.     These 
markings  are  illusiraied  in  Fig.  1(13  and  may  be  classed  under 
three  headings  : — 
(i)  Patches  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  are  believed  to  be  of 

(3)  Regions  having  a  ruddy  tint,  and  supposed  to  be  land 
masses.  These  reddish  portions  of  the  planet's  surface  are  of 
greater  extent  than  Chose  which  are  taken  to  be  water  areas. 

(3)  Snow-caps  circling  the  poles.  These  snow-covered  polar 
eg  ions  vary  in  extent  according  to  the  seasons.  During  the 
winter  they  arc  larger  than  during  the  summer  ;  and,  as  is  true 


South  Polar  Cop  »!  Mais 

e  earth,  the  south  polar  snow-cap  is  smallest  when  that  of 
Blrorth  pole  reaches  its  greatest  size.  The  decrease  and  final 
iappearance  of  the  snow-cap  around  the  south  pole  in  1 894  is 

■  1  Fig.  164- 

CanaJs. — The  wonderfully  regular  markings  on  the  planet's 

itirface,  which  were  first  made  out  by  Schiaparclli   in   1S77,  are 

meously  called  canals  in  our  language.     By  their  discoverer 

■e  termed  canali,  which  means  more  nearly  "  channels." 

i^  channels  cross  the  land  surfaces  of  Mars   in  every  direc- 

f  ^d  are,  as  was  shown  by  the  same  observer  in  1882,  in 

fey  cases  double— two  of  the   channels  running  parallel  for 

long  distances,  with  a  stretch  of  land  of  only  a  few  hundred 

miles  between  them.      Both  these  seta  ol  ob&tt-.'ij.'witii  ^^a."^^ 
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since  been  confirmed  by  other  astronomers.  Minute  dark  spt 
have  often  been  noticed  where  two  or  more  of  these  channi 
meet.     These  spots  probably  represent  lakes. 

The  atmosphere  of  Mars  is  almost  free  from  clouds,  and,  ev 
when  they  are  visible,  they  arc  only  small  and  thin.     On  one 


>AHira//«™< 


(■ever,  regions  probably  greater  than  the  wh 
of  Europe  have  been  obscured  by  cloud. 

During  the  part  of  its  revolution  round  the  sun  at  wh 
Mars  appears  gibbous,  certain  small  bright  projections  hi 
been  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  planet's  disc,  but  their  naturi 
not  yet  understood. 

The  Satellites  of  Mars.— The  moons  of  Mars  are  the  t 
smallest  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  their  diameter  being  o 
about  six  miles.  They  were  discovered  in  1877,  and  can  only 
seen  with  very  large  telescopes.    T\ve  ^\e.a.«.si.  \^  ax.  a  &a^w 


J 
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of  5,800  miles  from  the  centre  of  Mars,  and  therefore  less  than 
4,ocx)  miles  from  the  planet's  surface.  ?'rom  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  another  planet  of  the  same  size  as  Mars,  if  placed  by  its 
side,  would  reach  to  the  nearest  satellite.  In  the  case  of  our 
own  moon,  thirty  earths  would  be  required  to  span  the  space 
which  separates  us  from  her. 
Mars's  nearest  satellite  is  made  remarkable  by  the  fact  that 

[  it  revolves  round  its  primary  in  less  time  than  the  planet  itself 
rotates  ;  its  period  of  revolution  (yh.  39m.)  is,  in  fact,  less  than 
one-third  the  period  of  rotation  of  Mars.     The  inhabitants  of 

;  Mars  (if  there  be  any)  therefore  possess  a  moon  which  rises  in 
the  west,  and  goes  through  its  phases  three  times  a  day.     This 

I  satellite  would  appear  to  be  of  about  one-fifth  the  diameter  of 
our  own  moon.  The  second  satellite  of  Mars,  being  nearly 
three  times  further  from  the  planet,  would  appear  like  a  brilliant 
star,  and  would  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west,  like  the 
satellites  of  other  planets. 

The  Asteroids  or  Minor  Planets. 

Number  at  present  (October,  1897)  known,  454. 
Distances  from  the  sun,  198,000,000  to  400,000,000  miles. 
Periods  of  revolution,  3  years  40  days  to  9  years  355  days. 
Diameters,  10  miles  or  so  to  about  400  miles. 
Periods  of  rotation,  unknown. 

Q^neral  Chapracters. — Between  four  and  five  hundred 
small  bodies  have  been  found  to  be  revolving  round  the  sun 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  These  are  known  as 
the  minor  planets  or  asteroids^  and  each  of  them  has  a  definite 
orbit  of  its  own.  The  widespread  impression  that  they  all 
revolve  round  the  sun  on  one  orbit,  following  one  another  like 
trains  on  a  circular  railway,  is  quite  erroneous.  Their  orbits 
are  of  various  sizes,  eccentricities,  and  inclinations. 

The  first  asteroid  was  sought  and  found  at  the  beginning  or 
this  century.  It  was  looked  for  because  there  were  reasons  for 
believing  that  a  planet  existed  which  revolved  round  the  sun  at 
some  distance  intermediate  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The 
reason  for  such  a  belief  arose  from  the  following  corvsvdcv^lvckYsj=». 
If  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  be  XaV^iv  ^.'b  >x^\\."^^n^^ 
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distances  of  the  other  planets  can  be  arranged  in  a  regi; 
from  the  nearest  to  the  one  most  remote.  But  at  the 
law  was  recognised  there  was  a  gap  in  the  series  occur 
Mars,  indicating  the  great  probability  of  the  existei 
planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  This  started  a  s 
the  missing  planet.  Before  long  one  was  discovere 
turned  out  to  be  much  smaller  than  had  been  anticipat 
since  the  discovery  of  the  first  asteroid  until  the  prej 
(1897)  454  have  been  discovered. 

Bode's  Law. — The  fact  that  if  the  distance  of  the  ei 
the  sun  be  taken  as  the  unity  the  distances  of  the  other  pi 
be  arranged  in  a  regular  series  from  the  nearest  to  the 
remote^  is  known  as  Bode's  Law.  This  discovery  can 
lated  thus  : — 

Result  c 

divided  by  10.    ( 

Mercury     ....  0  +  4=4  0*4 

Venus 3  4.  4  =      7  07 

The  Earth     ...  6  4-  4  =     lo  vo 

Mars 12  +  4  =     i6  r6 

Minor  Planets   .    .  24  +  4  =    28  2'8 

Jupiter 48  4-  4  =     52  5*2 

Saturn 96  +  4  =  100  lo'o 

Uranus 192  +  4  =  196  19*6 

Neptune     .    .    .    .  384  +  4  =  388  38*8 

The  numbers  in  the  first  column  are  each  (with  the  < 
of  the  second  one)  double  the  number  immediately 
The  addition  of  four  to  each  number  gives  the  third 
These  results  divided  by  10  are  given  in  the  fourth 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  these  numbers  agree  very  cloj 
the  actual  distances  of  the  planets  as  shown  in  the  fifth 

This  law  was  announced  in  1772,  not  only  before  ai 
planets  had  been  observed,  but  also  before  the  planet: 
and  Neptune  had  been  discovered. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  referring  to  the  above  table, 
planet  Neptune  is  an  exception  to  Bode's  law.  It 
distance  from  the  sun  is  there  seen  to  be  30*1  time* 
thsLTi  the  earth's  distance,  whereas  the  series  makes  it  3 

Size  ot  the  Asteroids.— T\v^  iowx  \it\'^\.^^\  oS.  x] 
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planets,  or  asteroids,  are  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta.  The  1 
diameters  of  these,  according  to  careful  observations  made  by  ' 
Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard,  are  as  follows  :— 


These  dimensions  are  shown  in  comparison  with  the  diameter 
of  the  moon  in  Fig.  166.    The  asteroids  we  have  named  are 
giants  among  the  minor  planets,  for  the  remainder  are  all  of  1 


'hem  too  small  to  be  measurable.     The  total  mass  of  the    ! 
asteroids  cannot  be  as  much  as  one-fourth  the  mass  of  thn  t 
earth,  or  they  would  bring  about  a  greater  disturbing  effect 
thaa  they  do  upon  Mars  and  its  satellites. 
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Chief  Points  of  Chapter  XVI. 

Mercury  is  the  smallest,  lightest,  and  densest  of  the  great  planets, 
and  the  nearest  planet  to  the  sun.  It  can  only  be  seen  near  the  sun ; 
it  passes  through  phases  like  the  changes  of  the  moon  ;  and  it  is  some- 
times seen  in  transit  as  a  black  spot  projected  upon  the  sun.  There  is 
no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  physical  features  of  the  planet,  and 
the  time  of  rotation  is  doubtful.     Mercury  has  no  satellite. 

Venus,  like  Mercurj',  cannot  be  well  observed  on  account  of  its 
brilliancy  and  phases,  but  dusky  patches  are  seen,  and  sometimes  white 
polar  caps.  Transits  of  Venus  furnish  a  means  of  determining  the  sun's 
distance.  On  account  of  the  indistinctness  of  the  markings,  the  time  of 
rotation  is  not  accurately  known.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  orbit. 

The  Earth,  the  third  planet  in  order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  has  a 
satellite  larger  in  proportion  to  its  own  size  than  the  satellite  of  any 
other  planet.  Regarded  merely  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system  the 
earth  is  not  a  very  remarkable  body. 

Mars  is  in  opposition  when  it,  the  earth,  and  the  sun  are  in  a  straight 
line,  the  earth  being  between  the  other  two.  It  is  then  used  for  the 
determination  of  its  parallax,  and  indirectly,  to  determine  the  sun's 
distance.  It  is  in  conjunction  when  it  is  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
earth  and  sun,  but  the  sun  is  in  the  middle.  Shows  a  gibbous  phase 
when  at  quadrature.  Has  a  low  superficial  gravity.  Chief  telescopic 
features,  {a)  snow  caps  and  their  periodic  variations  in  size  ;  {d)  patches 
of  a  greenish  shade,  believed  to  be  water  ;  {c)  regions  of  a  yellow  tint, 
supposed  to  be  land.  Acute  observers  see  numerous  straight  lines 
(canals  or  channels)  crossing  the  disc  in  all  directions.  Rotation  period 
very  accurately  known.  Atmosphere  thin  and  practically  cloudless. 
Satellites  two — among  the  smallest  bodies  in  the  solar  system. 

Bode's  Law  is  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun  follow  a  geometrical  progression,  the  earth's  distance  being 
taken  as  unity.  Neptune  is  an  exception  to  the  law.  Bode's  series 
of  numbers  indicated  that  a  planet  existed  at  a  distance  from  the  sun 
between  the  distances  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  A  planet  was  looked  for  to 
fill  up  the  gap,  the  result  being  the  discovery  of  the  first  asteroid. 
Number  of  asteroids  now  known  454.  Only  four  are  above  200  mile'' 
in  diameter,  and  the  great  majority  are  much  smaller. 

Questions  on  Chapter  XVI. 

(1)  Why  is  Venus  sometimes  a  morning  and  sometimes  an  evening 
star  ?    State  its  position  with  regard  to  the  earth  and  sun  : — 

(a)  At  its  stationary  points. 

{d)  At  superior  and  inferior  conjunction. 

(2)  Describe  and  explain  the  phases  of  Mercury. 

(3)  What  is  known  about  the  physical  features  and  time  of  rotation  of 
Mercury  ? 
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(4)  Why  is  it  that  Mercury  can  only  be  seen  near  the  sun  ? 

(5)  Show,  by  means  of  a  diagiam,  the  relative  positions  of  Venus  and 
the  earth  when  Venus  is  (a)  a  morning  star,  (d)  an  evening  star. 

(6)  Write  down  the  diameter,  period  of  rotation,  and  period  of  revolu- 
tion of  Venus,  and  describe  briefly  what  is  known  of  the  planet's 
physical  features. 

(7)  Describe  the  apparent  motion  of  Venus  with  reference  to  the  sun. 

(8)  How  is  it  that  Venus  is  never  seen  more  than  47*  away  from  the 
sun? 

(9)  Write  a  short  essay  on  the  earth  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system. 

(10)  How  would  you  compare  the  superficial  gravity  upon  a  planet 
with  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  if  you  knew  the  mass  and 
diameter  of  the  planet  ? 

(11)  When  is  the  best  time  to  observe  the  planet  Mars,  and  why? 

(12)  Explain  why  at  some  oppositions  of  Mars  the  planet  is  better 
situated  for  observation  than  at  others. 

(13)  Describe  the  chief  classes  of  markings  observed  upon  the  planet 
Mars  by  means  of  a  telescope. 

(14)  Write  a  short  account  of  the  satellites  of  Mars. 

(15)  Describe  Bode's  law,  and  state  how  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
first  asteroid. 
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THE  MAJOR   PLANETS  AND  THEIR    MOONS. 

METEORITES 


COMETS  AND 


Groups  of  Planets. — The  asteroids  separate  the  planets 
into  two  groups.  The  first  of  these  comprises  what  are  called 
the  terrestrial  planets^  viz.  :  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth,  and  Mars. 
They  all  more  or  less  resemble  one  another  in  size  and  density, 
and  the  Earth  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  group. 

The  second  includes  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 
These  are  the  so-called  major  planets.  They  are  all  of  them 
much  larger,  less  dense,  and  apparently  in  a  less  solidified  condi- 
tion than  the  Earth.  Jupiter,  the  nearest  of  the  major  planets,  is 
the  largest  member  of  the  solar  system. 

Jupiter. 

Mean  distance  from  the  sun 483,300,000  miles 

Period  of  revolution  in  orbit i  r86  years 

Mean  diameter 86,500  miles 

Period  of  rotation  on  axis 9  hours  55  minutes 

Mass  (earth's  mass  =1) 309*8 

Density  (water  =1) i*33 

Surface  gravity  (gravity  at  earth's  equa- 
tor =  i)    2*26 

Satellites. 


Name. 


Distance  from 
Jupiter. 


Period  of 
Revolution, 


Diameter. 


Not  named 

112, 

500  1 

miles 

,    od. 

lih. 

58m. 

OS. 

1001 

miles  [?] 

lo     .... 

261, 

000 

jj 

1      I 

18 

27 

33 

2450 

»> 

Europa    .    . 

415, 

000 

>» 

i    3 

13 

13 

42 

2045 

>• 

Ganymede  . 

664, 

000 

>> 

7 

3 

42 

33 

3.S58 

j>       ' 

Callisto   .    . 

1,167 

,000 

n 

V"' 

\6 

Ifl- 

11 

U^4S 

"    K 

ttn 


Phyaioal  Features  of  Jupiter.— As  would  be  anticipated* 
n  the  small  density  of  this  planet  and  its  rapid  r 

e  shall  learn  more  later,  there  is  a  very  decided  flatten- 
jpHear  its  poles.   This  is  so  marked  that  it  can  easily  he  made 
even  with  a  small  telescope.    Accuriite  measurements  of  the 
easions  of  the  planet  have  shown  them  to  be— 

Polar  diameter S3,cx>o  miles 

Equatorial  diiimeter 88,200    „ 

Itregiilar  dark  bands  arranged  para 
are  always  to  be  seen.     They  n.rc  kr 


H 


Bsme  most  probably  correctly  expresses  their  nature.    Numerous    ' 
other  markings,  various  in  outline  and  colour,  and  like  the  cloud 
Mis  continually  changing  in  the  details  of  their  form,  are  also 
ever  present  features  of  the  planet's  surface  (Fig.  167). 

%  obsen'ing  the  motions  of  spots  and  other  markings  on  the 
planet's  surface  it  has  been  found  10  rotate  once  in  g  hours  55 
minul^s  ;  but  the  rate  of  rotation  differs  at  different  parts  of  the 
planet's  surface,  being  more  rapid  near  the  equator  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ihe  poles. 
For  nearly  20  years  there  has  been  v\s\b\e,  \n  fce  ^oviWcttv 
^ '  P^juiegraphyfor  StgJHiurs,  p.  isa. 1 
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hemisphere  of  Jupiter,  a  remarkable  oval  spot.  When  first 
observed  it  was  of  a  brick-red  colour,  and  since  that  time  has 
gradually  become  less  pronounced  in  hue,  until  at  present  it  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  other  parts  of  the  surface.  This 
spot  has,  moreover,  slightly  increased  its  rate  of  rotation  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  seconds.  Of  the  spot's  exact  nature  nothing  is 
definitely  known,  but  some  astronomers  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  break  in  the  planet's  atmosphere  through 
which  is  revealed  a  part  of  the  actual  surface  of  Jupiter. 

Nature  of  the  Surface  of  Jupiter.— The  markings  which 
have  been  described  are  possibly  atmospheric  phenomena,  in 
which  case  we  may  not  see  anything  (with  perhaps  the  above 
reservation)  of  the  real  surface  of  the  planet.  Some  astronomers 
do  not,  however,  accept  this  view. 

Prof  E.  E.  Barnard  has  given  the  following  as  his  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  the  visible  surface  of  Jupiter  :  ^ — "  After  observing 
the  planet  for  some  12  years  I  can  hardly  advocate  the  theory 
that  the  visible  surface  of  Jupiter  is  a  cloud  surface. 

"It  would  seem  to  me  more  consistent  with  the  observed  pheno- 
mena to  suppose  the  surface  to  be  in  a  plastic  or  pasty  condition, 
the  belts  and  markings  being  merely  discolorations  in  this,  due 
to  internal  eruptions.  This  would  easily  account  for  the  observed 
permanence  of  certain  of  the  markings  and  for  their  colours.  I 
do  not  think  the  cloud  can  account  at  all  satisfactorily  for  the 
continued  permanence  of  the  various  markings.  The  colours 
and  changes  of  colour  are  also  against  it.  .  .  .  Possibly  one 
might  combine  the  two  theories,  and  account  for  any  short- 
comings in  the  plastic  theory  by  supposing  local  clouds  of  steam 
near  or  on  the  surface." 

The  SatelHtes  of  Jupiter. — Galileo  recognised  four  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  as  long  ago  as  1610  revolving  round  the  planet, 
each  on  its  own  orbit,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth.  In  1892,  282  years 
after  Galileo's  discovery,  the  astronomical  world  was  startled  by 
the  announcement  made  by  Prof  Barnard,  then  an  astronomer 
at  the  Lick  Observatory,  that  he  had  discovered  a  fifth  com- 
panion to  Jupiter.  This  satellite  revolves  round  the  planet  at  a 
distance  of  1 12,400  miles,  taking  very  nearly  12  hours  to  perform 
its  journey.  It  is  about  150,000  miles  nearer  the  planet  than 
the  nearest  of  the  four  saleWites  ^te:\\o\x^Vj  Vxvwqtv* 

1  Monthly  Notices  Roy.  Astronomical  Soc.^^^Q-^^'is^Sxx^^x. 
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The  new  satellite  is  more  than  1,500  times  fainter  than  the 
faintest  of  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  chief  reason 
why  it  escaped  detection  for  nearly  three  centuries  in  spite  of  the 
most  diligent  telescopic  research,  is  that  it  is  almost  entirely  lost 
in  the  glare  surrounding  the  disc  of  Jupiter. 

The  orbits  of  the  satellites  lie  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 
planet's  equator,  the  result  being  that  one  or  the  other  is  eclipsed 
by  Jupiter  at  almost  every  revolution.  These  eclipses  were 
utilised  by  Roemer  to  determine  the  time  taken  by  light  to  travel 
across  the  earth's  orbit  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  velocity 
of  light  (p.  68).  The  periods  of  revolution  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites are  so  accurately  known  and  the  satellites  themselves  can 
be  'so  easily  seen,  that  the  times  of  the  eclipses  are  calcu- 
lated in  advance  and  used  in  navigation  for  the  determination 
of  longitude. 

The  diameters  of  the  four  chief  satellites  are  between  2,000 
and  3,500  miles,  which  is  not  very  different  from  the  diameter  of 
our  mt>on  (p.  68). 

Saturn. 

Mean  distance  from  the  sun  .    .    .    .  886,000,000  miles 

Period  of  revolution  in  orbit  .    .    .    .  29*46  years 

Mean  diameter 73,ooo  miles 

Period  of  rotation  on  axis joh.  14m.  24s. 

Mass  (earth's  mass  =1) 92 

Density  (water  =  i) 070 

Surface  gravity,  (gravity   at   earth's 

equator  =1)      ri8 

Satellites. 




-  —    — 

- 

1 

Name. 

Distance  from 
Saturn. 

Period  of 
Revolution. 

Diameter. 

Mimas     .    .  ' 

117,000  miles 

o<\. 

22h 

37m.  6s. 

i      6co  miles 

Enceladus 

•     157,000 

j» 

I 

8 

53       7 

1    800  „ 

Tethys    .    .  , 

186,000 

11 

I 

21 

18     26 

'  1,100   ,, 

1  Dione      .    .  ! 

238,000 

i» 

2 

17 

41       9 

;  1,200  ,, 

Rhea  ...  1 

1 

332,000 

. , 

4 

12 

25     12 

1,500   ,, 

I  Titan  .    .    . 

1              , 

771,000 

1  > 

^ 

22 

41     23 

2,720   „ 

j  Hyperion    . 

934,000 

») 

21 

6 

39     27 

,    500   „ 

1  Japetus  .    . 

2,225,000 

J} 

79 

7 

S4  n 

W^tfio    ,, 

■ 

.   .    ,—      ■■ 
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^^F        Oeneral  Chara 

^^       was  to  astronomers 


Oeneral  Charaotere  of  Saturn.— Saturn  represents  what  ' 
■s  the  limiting  planet  of  the  Solar  System  until  ' 
a  little  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  is  the  least  dense  of  the 
planets,  being  actually  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  water.  The 
degree  of  polar  flattening  it  exhibits  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
Other  member  of  the  sun's  family,  reaching  as  it  does  the  large 
fraction  of  one-tenth.  The  actual  difference  between  the  two 
s  much  as  7,000  miles.  Saturn  has  a  high  rate  of 
m,  the  complete  spin  being  effected  in  10}  hours.     In  this 


respect  it  resembles  Jupiter  as  well  as  in  the  circumstance  that 
different  parts  of  the  surface  have  different  rotational  velocities. 
Nor  do  its  resemblances  to  Jupiter  end  here.  It  also  pos- 
sesses belts  of  cloud  which  lie  parallel  to  the  planet's  equator, 
but  they  are  neither  so  distinct  nor  as  much  given  to  change  of 
form  as  the  Jovian  equivalent.  Near  Saturn's  equator  the  bell 
is  bright  and  sometimes  faintly  tinged  with  pink  ;  in  higher 
latitudes  ihey  are  darker  in  lint,  and  around  a  large  polar  region 
a  cap  of  a  dark  greenish  tinge  is  seen.  The  general  appearance 
^  ef  Satam  is  shown  in  Fig.  16%, 
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The  Bin^  System. — The  rings  of  Saturn  are  unique  ob- 
jects of  the  Solar  System.  They  are  flat  and  arranged  round 
the  planet  concentrically  and  completely  encircle  it.  The  rings, 
which  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  planet's  equator,  are  three  in 
number.  The  outermost  is  separated  from  the  next  broad  one, 
which  is  the  brightest,  by  a  space  of  2,300  miles,  known  as 
CassinPs  division^  through  which  stars  are  sometimes  seen. 
Nearer  the  planet  than  this  very  bright  ring  is  a  much  fainter 
semi-transparent  one,  known  as  the  crape-ring^  whose  inner  edge 
is  about  9,000  miles  removed  from  Saturn's  surface. 

The  rings  are  extremely  thin  in  comparison  with  their  width, 
9lfA,  may  be  compared  to  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  surrounding 
>be.  Their  thickness  is  only  about  100  miles,  but  is  not 
The  dimensions  of  Saturn  and  his  ring  system  are 
by  Prof.  Barnard  as  follows  :  — 

^"^.:   ^uatorial  diameter  of  Saturn  ....  76,470  miles 

;:Vi    itdar  diameter  of  Saturn 69,770  „ 

. -.1  ^Dntcr        „        „  outer  ring 172,310  „ 

'-- (Inner       „       „      „      „ 150,560  „ 

-rputer        „        „  inner  „      146,020  „ 

.  't$aner       „       „      „      „      110,200  „ 

„            „        „  crape  „      88,190  „ 

M^dth  of  Cassini  division       2,270  „ 


of  Saturn's  Rings.— The  rings,  which  are  as 
has  been  stated  located  in  the  planet's  equator,  are  consequently 
like  it  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  28°  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic.  In  consequence  of  this,  different  aspects  of  the  rings 
are  presented  to  us  at  different  times.  Thus,  when  Saturn  is 
so  situated  that  the  plane  of  the  rings  passes  through  the  sun 
the  rings  are  seen  edgeways  (Fig.  169}. 

ExPT.  40. — Place  a  lamp  in  the  centre  of  a  round  table,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is  to  represent  the  earth's  orbit.  Let  the  observer 
move  round  the  edge  of  the  table  and  so  simulate  the  earth.  Ciet  a 
friend  to  carry  a  dinner  plate  inclined  at  about  30°  to  tlie  table  round  a 
circle  on  the  floor  concentric  with  the  circumference  of  the  table.  The 
plate,  which  must  be  held  inclined  in  the  same  direction  throughout  its 
complete  revolution,  stands  for  Saturn's  rings  ;  and  its  varying  aspects, 
as  seen  by  the  observer,  will  exactly  resemble  what  the  astronomer  sees 
of  Saturn's  rii^s  through  his  telescope.  ,  __ 
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Nature  of  Saturn's  Binge.— Mathematical  considerations, 
and  what  is  known  of  the  strength  of  niateriais,  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  impossibility  of  having  a  ring  composed  either  of 
solid  or  liquid  matter  of  the  size  of  those  round  Saturn  (the 
outermost  has  a  diameter  of  172,310  miles)  with  the  sn 
,  thickness  which  they  are  known  10  possess.  It  is  fairiy 
certain  that  the  rings  are  composed  of  an  innumerable  host  of 
:  bodies  revolving  each  on  ils  own  orbit  round 


^B  terrest 
^fe  The 

^^ft  round 

^^^  any 

^B  Japetii 


Saturn  and  sufficienliy  closely  packed  to  give  the  impression  W 
terrestrial  observers  of  a  continuous  whole. 

The  number  of  satellites  (eight)  which  Saturn  has  revolving 

round  it,  outside  its  outermost  ring,  is  larger  than  in  the  case  irf 

any  other  planet.    The  most  distant  of  the  eight,  which  is  called 

Japetas,  lakes  almost  as  long  to  revolve  once  round  its  primary 

Mercury  takes  to  revoUc  Youui  U\c  su-n. 
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Uranus. 

Mean  distance  from  the  sun     ....  i,8oo,cxx),ooo  miles 

Period  of  revolution  in  orbit    ....  84  years 

Mean  diameter 31,900  miles 

Period  of  rotation  on  axis Doubtful 

Mass  (earth's  mass  =  I ) 13*52 

Density  (water  =  i ) 107 

Surface    gravity    (gravity   at    earth's 

equator  =1) 075 

Satellites. 


Ariel  . 
Umbriel 
Titania 
Oberon 


Distance  from 
Uranus. 


120,000  miles 
167,000    ,, 

273»«»    »» 
365,000 


a 


Period  of 
Revolution. 


2d.  I2h.  29m.  2 IS. 
4       3     27       37 
8     16     56       29 
13      II        7         6 


Diameter. 


5C0  miles 
400 
1,000 
8co 


>> 


Uranus  and  its  Satellites.— Uranus  was  first  discovered 
and  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  Solar  System  by  Sir  William 
Herschel  in  178 1.  He  originally  thought  it  was  a  comet  (p.  381), 
but  it  was  not  long  before  its  real  nature  was  understood,  and  its 
distance  from  the  sun  was  found  to  fall  in  naturally  with  Bode's 
series  (p.  368). 

The  markings  on  Uranus  are  so  indistinct  that  nothing  is 
definitely  known  about  the  planet's  period  of  rotation  nor  of  the 
direction  of  the  plane  of  its  equator.  But  since  the  flattening 
9f  the  poles  can  be  easily  made  out,  the  direction  of  the  axis  is 
known,  and  is  found  to  be  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  in 
which  its  satellites  revolve. 

There  are  four  satellites,  all  comparatively  small,  revolving  on 
Drbits  inclined  at  an  angle  of  82°  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Thus,  instead  of  revolving  close  to  the  ecliptic  plane,  as  do 
ill  the  foregoing  planets  and  satellites,  they  revolve  in  a  i^latve 
near/y^^rp^/ifficu/ar  /o  t/tc  ecliptic^  and,  moreover,  \\\^^  \es<:\N^ 
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in  a  retrograde  direction^  that  is  contrary  to  the  direction  of 
revolution  of  the  other  members  of  our  system  which  have 
previously  been  described. 

Judging  from  analogy  with  other  planets,  the  equator  of 
Uranus  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  satellites'  orbits,  so  we  must 
conclude  that  the  equator  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic, 
while  the  axis  lies  almost  on  the  ecliptic. 

Neptune. 

Mean  distance  from  the  sun    ....  2,8cx>,ooo,ooo  miles 

Period  of  revolution  in  orbit  ....  165  years 

Mean  diameter 34,800  miles 

Period  of  rotation  on  axis Doubtful 

Mass  (earth's  mass  =1) 16*47 

Density  (water  =  i) 1*65 

Surface    gravity  (gravity  at  earth's 

equator  =  i) 1*14 

Satellite. 

Distance  from  Neptune 225,000  miles 

Period  of  revolution 5d.  2ih.  2m.  44s 

Diameter About  2,000  miles 

Discovery  of  Neptiine. — It  was  noticed  shortly  after  its 
discovery  that  Uranus  did  not  exactly  traverse  the  orbit,  which, 
by  calculations  based  upon  the  data  then  available,  it  was 
assumed  the  planet  would.  In  1845  the  difference  between 
the  actual  and  the  computed  positions  amounted  to  about  two 
minutes  of  arc,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  average  angular  diameter 
of  the  sun.  This  minute  discrepancy  between  the  observed  and 
calculated  positions  of  Uranus  provided  two  astronomers- 
Adams  and  Leverrier — with  the  data  for  determining  the  orbit 
and  mass  of  a  disturbing  body  which  would  be  sufficient  to  cause 
it.  Hut  in  addition  to  these  numbers  about  the  then  hypothetical 
])lanet  causing  the  disturbance,  these  astronomers  were  able  to 
calculate  what  the  relative  positions  which  the  two  bodies — the 
known  planet  Uranus  and  the  unknown  disturbing  body — would 
be  at  the  particular  time  of  the  observation  on  which  the 
maf/jematical  inquiry  was  bas^d. 
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The  approximate  position  of  the  unknown  body  was  thus 
deduced  by  both  mathematicians.  One  of  them,  Leverrier, 
asked  an  observer  to  carefully  scan  the  part  of  the  sky  in  which 
the  disturbing  body  ought  to  be  on  September  23rd,  1846,  and 
on  the  same  night  the  body  was  found  near  to  its  calculated 
position.  This  new  planet  was  named  Neptune.  Not  only  was 
the  discovery  a  triumph  of  mathematical  astronomy  but  also 
gave  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  gravitation 
in  the  Solar  System,  for  the  successful  calculations  were  based  on 
the  assumption  of  such  truth. 

Characters  of  Neptune. — Neptune  seems  to  be  devoid 
of  markings  upon  its  surface,  at  least  of  markings  which  can  be 
seen  by  us,  consequently  there  is  no  way  of  determining  its 
period  of  rotation.  It  has  but  one  satellite,  which  completes  a 
revolution  round  it  in  a  little  less  than  six  days,  at  a  distance 
from  it  about  equal  to  that  of  the  moon  from  the  earth.  The 
moon  of  Neptune  resembles  those  of  Uranus  in  having  a  retro- 
grade motion  on  its  orbit,  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
35^  to  the  ecliptic. 

Comets. 

Introductory. — The  popular  ideas  concerning  comets  are 
mostly  erroneous.  It  is  usually  supposed,  for  instance,  that  all 
comets  have  tails,  a  supposition  very  far  indeed  from  the  tnith. 
Many  comets,  when  first  recognised  through  the  telescope, 
merely  look  like  a  round  patch  of  mist.  Soon  a  brighter  spot, 
the  nucleus,  develops,  and  in  many  cases  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  misty  patch.  After  this  a  short  tail  may  be  seen  to 
form.  If  the  comet  is  destined  to  be  great,  jets  of  luminous 
matter  spurt  out  from  the  nucleus  in  a  direction  towards  the  sun, 
and  are  then  deflected  back  to  form  the  tail,  which  is,  in  almost 
every  case,  pointed  away  from  the  sun  (Fig.  170).  Concentric 
luminous  envelopes  also  appear  on  the  sunward  side  of  the 
nucleus,  and  merge  into  the  tail  on  the  other  side.  These  changes 
mark  the  comet's  gradual  approach  to  the  sun,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  a  steady  increase  in  size,  which  continues  until  a  few 
days  after  the  nearest  approach  of  the  comet  to  the  sun,  or  in 
other  words  after  it  has  passed  its  perihelion  point. 

Parts  of  a  Comet. — i.  The  Coma^  or  patch  of  luminous 
mist,  such  as  is  alone  seen  when  a  cornel  \s  fax  ?cw^^  ixorw^.  "Cvnr; 
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aim,  and  is  in  its  simplest  condition.     Every  comet  must,  of 
coarse,  pass   through    the    coma  stage,  or  it  would  not   be  a 

1.  The  nucleus  or  bright  area  which  develops,  generally  near 
the  centre  of  the  eoma^  and  looks  like  a  point  of  light  seen 
through  a  fog. 

3-  The  tail,  or  feather-like  stream  of  luminous  matter,  which 
many  people  wrongly  regard  as  the  essential  part  of  a  comet, 
since  many  telescopic  comets  are  without  tails. 


4.  The  jets  and  envelopes  which  shoot  out  from  the  nucleus 
and  bend  back  to  form  the  tail. 

Dimensions  and  Density  of  Comets.— Comets,  which 
are  usually  named  after  their  discoverers,  are  veiy  large  bodies. 
Their  heads  as  a  rule  are  about  50,030  miles  in  diameter, 
though  sometimes  as  much  as  1,000.000  mile?.  The  tails, 
too,  are  generally  millions  of  miles  long.  But  yet  the  mas! 
of  a  comet  is  always  exceedingly  small,  not  comparable  even 
to  that  of  the  relatively  insignificant  earth.  It  necessarily 
follows  that  the  density  ot  a.  comei.,  mdadmij  its  tail,  must 
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very  small,  because  while  its  voliim 
:rifling- 

rhis  very  low  density  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  observa- 
n  thai  when  the  tail  of  a  comet  passes  between  the  earth  and 
;  stars  it  neither  obliterates  them  nor  refract?  the  light  received    . 

the  earth  from  them. 
Motions  of  Comets.  — When  an  astronomer  notices  nith 


is  telescope  a  strange  patch  of  mist  on  the  sky,  he  obser\es  its 
osition  with  reference  to  the  neighbouring  stars,  and  then 
atches  to  see  if  the  object  moves,  night  by  night,  among  them, 
it  does,  he  knows  that  it  is  a  comet  ;  for  comets,  like  planets, 
ove  among  the  stars. 

An  object  suspected  to  be  a  comet  can  thus  be  proved  to  Vm 
e  or  not  by  applying"  this  criterion  of  motiQTi.    T 


I 


a  small  comet  was  discovered  in  1890  by  Mr.  W.  R.  BfooIm,  and 
Figs.  172  and  173  show  the  two  drawings  he  made  of  it  and  the 
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unding  aurs  on  March  19  and  23,  189a    The  comet  is  * 

ly  shown  to  have  changed  its  position  during  the  four  days 

1  elapsed  bi-t"een  the  two  obsen-aiions,  and  Ihe  fact  of 

^larent  motion  established  its  cometary  nature. 

e  motion  of  a  comet  among'  the  stars  is  also  illustrated  by 

^Olograph   reproduced  in   Fig.  174,  and  by  the  views  of 

ili^  comei  shown  in  Fig.  180. 

'bite  of  Comets.— When  a  small  portion  of  a 

has  been  found  in  the  way 

nenlioned,   tlif  whole   orbit 

be  computed.     It  has  been 

1    diat    some    sixty   comets 

;   in   orbits   of  an   elliptical 

(p.  297),  and  having  varying 

itricities  (p.  298).    The  re- 

ing  comets  known    to    as- 

'mers     travel    along    orbits 

ig   properties    which    show 

hey  belong  to  the  classes  of 

:s   known   to   geometricians 

raboliuasAkypirbolas.   Il  is 

ible  that  the  student  should 

rstand  something  of  the  dif- 

ccs  between  these  conic  sec- 

as  they  are  called.    A  conic 

in  is  obtained  by  the 

(75  shows  four  out  of  a  possible  five,  which 

A.  iriangU,  when  the  plane  cuts  the  cone  through  its  axis. 

\  circle,  when  the  plane  cuts  the  cone  parallel  to  its  base 

A,  Fig.  175. 

\n  ellipse,  when  the  plane  cuts  the  cone  obliquely,  without 

ecting  the  base,  as  at  B,  Fitr,  17;. 

\paraiola,  when  the  plane  cuts  the  cone  parallel  to  one 

IS  at  C,  Fig.  175- 

\n  kyperbola,  when  the  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  thai  is 

ndicular  to  its  base,  i.c.,  parallel  to  its  axis,  as  at  D,  or 

ed  to  the  axis  at  a  less  angle  than  the  side  of  the  cone. 

perimente  to   show  the   Forms   of  Orbits  of 

ets.— 

Seitmee>iiLi^,tDntwlKg:    J.  Humphrey  Spanton.    (.NlacmiWanR'siCo^ 


H.  Span  ion 
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ExFT.  41.' — Procure  a  gnece  of  thin  cardboard  and  cut  a  circular  hole 
In  It  as  in  Fig.  176,  and  place  it  a  short  distance  from  a  lighted  candle. 
A  cone  of  light  as  shown  in  the  illustration  will  be  formed.     Now  take 


a  lai^e  sheet  01  stout  white  card  or  a  drawing  board  with  a  piece  « 
white  paper  pinned  on  it,  and  intersect  the  cone  of  light  in  the  inyi 
mentioned  under  (3),  (4),   (5),  given  above.     In  the  first  of  these  wt 


m  1 .  HuBntee^  ^^EinWjn. 
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The  experiment  reveals  the  fact  that  while  the  ellipse  is  a 
closed  curve,  the  parabola  and  hyperbola  are  open,  that  is  the 
two  arms  of  the  curve  will  never  meet  however  far  we  may 
produce  them.  Hence,  while  comets  which  travel  on  elliptical 
orbits  move  round  the  sun  like  planets,  those  which  journey  on 
parabolic  or  hyperbolic  curves  only  appear  once  and  go  away 
never  to  return  again.  The  majority  of  comets  move  on  orbits 
of  the  latter  kind. 


Comets  which  have  been  seen  at  more  than  one 

Visitation. 


o  J 

Is 

h 


Encke    .    .    . 
Tempel  .    .    . 
Brorsen  .    .    . 
Tempel-Swift 
Winnecke 
Tempel  .    . 
Bicla  .    .    . 
Finlay    .    . 
D' Arrest    . 
Wolf      .    . 
Faye  .    .    . 
Tuttle     .    . 
Pons-Brooks 
Olbers    .    . 
Halley    .    . 


o  o 
'II 


3*30  years 

5*22      „ 

5*46  „ 

5 '53 
5-82 

6*51 

6-59 

6-62 

6-69 

6-82 

7*57 
1376 

71-48 
72*63 

76-37 


»> 


>> 


)) 


>> 


»> 


»j 


f ) 


j> 


>» 


>> 


it 


>> 


/•^ 

• 

<"^ 

M 

M 

.            II 

^              II 

>» 

rihelioi 
stance 
s  dist. 

>helion 
stance 
s  dist. 

•c 

c 

(4 

is 

w 

u 

^-' 

>— ' 

0-03 

4-09 

0*85 

1*35 

4*67 

0-55 

0-59 

561 

o-8i 

1*09 

5-17 

0*65 

0-89 

5 -§8 

0*72 

2-07 

4-89 

0*40 

0-86 

6-17 

075 

099 

606 

072 

I  32 

578 

0*63 

1*59 

5*60 

0*56 

174 

5*97 

0-55 

I -02 

10*46 

0*82 

077 

33 '67 

o'95 

1-19 

33*6i 

o*93 

0-59 

35-41 

097 

•2  « 

O  u 


12" 
12 

29 

5 

14 

10 

12 

3 

15 
25 

II 

55 
74 

44 
162 


54' 

44 

23 

23 

31 

50 

33 
2 

42 

14 

19 

14 

3 

33 
15 


58"  j 
22  ! 
48    I 

14  ; 

32     : 

27 

2S    ; 

2 
41      I 

30     i 
40     ; 
23 
20 

53 

7 


The  above  table  shows  that  fifteen  comets,  having  periods  of 
revolution  from  3*3  to  76*37  years,  have  been  observed  at  more 
than  one  of  their  visitations.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  each  case  between  the  distance  from  the 
sun  of  a  comet'  at  perihelion  (shortest  distance  from  the  sun) 
and  its  distance  at  aphelion  (greatest  distance  from  the  sun). 
Halle/s  comet,  for  instance,  when  at  \ls  pmYv^Woxv  ^vcv\.\^  «v\^ 

c  e  1 
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half  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  but  when  it  is  at 
aphelion  it  is  thirty-five  limes  further  than  the  earth  from  the 


sun.    This  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  high  eccentricity  of  the 
orbits  of  comets.     How  high   this  eccentricity  is  may  perhaps 


be  better  understood  when  it  is  repeated  that  the  eccentricity  of 
tAe  earth's  orbit  is  on\y  o^oifc,  and  vWXoi 'Ave  w'oVL.'i^  Mercury, 
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the  most  eccentric  of  all  the  principal  planets,  is  but  0*205,  while 
that  of  Halle/s  comet,  as  the  table  shows,  is  as  high  as  0*97 
(Fig.  179). 

The  inclinations  of  the  orbits  of  comets  are  seen  from  the 
table  to  differ  considerably.  In  the  case  of  Biela's  and  Brorsen's 
comets,  the  orbits  are  not  much  inclined  to  the  ecliptic — not  so 
much,  indeed  as  the  orbit  of  Mercury  ;  but  Faye's,  Pons-Brooks's 
and  Halle/s  comets  move  in  greatly  inclined  orbits. 

Some  Cometary  Biographies  —£[81167*8  Comet.— 
The  astronomer  Halley  in  1682  calculated  the  orbits  of  all 
comets  which  had  been  sufficiently  observed  to  furnish  the  data 
for  the  calculations.  He  found  that  the  elements  of  the  comets 
which  had  appeared  in  1531,  1607,  and  1682  were  practically 
identical.  This  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  they  represented 
one  and  the  same  body  moving  in  an  orbit  with  a  period  of 
75  or  76  years.  From  this  he  deduced  the  fact  that  it  should 
reappear  in  1758,  and  he  predicted  that  it  would  do  so.  As 
astronomers  well  know,  it  did  appear  in  1758,  and  again  in  1835, 
and  will  next  be  seen  in  1910. 

Sncke's  Comet. — This  one  was  the  second  comet  proved 
to  return  periodically.  From  observations  made  during  its  ap- 
pearance in  1 8 18,  Encke  computed  that  it  was  moving  in  an 
elliptical  orbit  having  a  period  of  3J  years.  An  examination  of 
previous  records  of  cometary  observations  showed  that  it  had 
been  seen  on  three  separate  occasions  prior  to  the  date  given. 
Astronomers  now  see  it  regularly  every  3J  years,  and  it  is 
interesting  in  the  fact  that  its  period  is  diminishing  slightly. 

Biela's  Comet. — This  comet  was  discovered  in  1772,  and 
was  afterwards  found  to  move  in  an  orbit  with  a  period  of 
about  6^  years.  It  was  seen  in  1832,  but  in  1839  it  was  not 
visible,  being  badly  situated  for  observation.  In  1845  it  ap- 
peared, but  it  was  split  in  two.  The  twin  comet  reappeared  in 
1852,  but  its  constituents  were  at  a  greater  distance  apart  than 
before  ;  and  since  that  year  neither  of  the  parts  has  been  seen, 
though  according  to  the  periodicity  found  for  the  comet,  they 
should  have  appeared  several  times.  In  1872,  again,  the  comet 
was  due  to  appear,  but  a  great  shower  of  meteors  was  seen 
instead,  and  showers  occurred  similarly  at  the  end  of  November 
both  in  1885  and  1892,  when  the  earth  was  crossing  that  part  of 
the  comet's  path  where  the  comet  oug\v\.  \.o  \v^N<i  \i^e^.    \x 
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seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  showers  of  meteors  r^ 
presented  the  materials  into  which  the  original  comet  hn,  ■ 
broken  up.  The  history  of  this  comet  thus  supplies  evideQC= 
in  support  of  the  view  that  comets  are  swarms  of  meteoriti- 
rocks  revolving  round  the  sun. 

Donati's  Comet  of  1858.— This,  the  most  brilliant  comes 
of  modem  times,  was  discovered  in  June  iSsS,  but  at  first  gav— ■ 
no   signs  of   the   magnificence  which   was   observed   later.    I^ 


exhibited  no  tail  until  the  August  of  the  year  in  which  it  iva-'' 
first  seen,  when  one  developed  with  jjreai  rapidity.  In  Ociobcr 
a  great  tail  of  a  feather-Iikc  form  (Fig.  180)  had  appeared,  and 
what  seemed  to  be  two  thin  straight  appendages  were  also 
visible.  They  probably  represent  one  cone  of  extremely  tenuous 
and  luminous  material.  The  greater  thickness  at  ihe  sides  than 
:ilraigbt  through  the  axis  ot  vine  cotie  ^.ave  *.c  a^ijearance  o' 
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two  tails.  The  result  of  calculations  of  the  comet's  path  indicate 
a  period  of  about  2,000  years. 

Meteorites  and  Shooting  Stars 

Their  Nature. — Shooting  stars  are  particles  of  matter 
which  have  become  incandescent  as  a  result  of  the  heat 
developed  by  the  friction  between  them  and  the  earth's  atmo- 
sphere through  which  they  pass.  This  heat  of  friction  is  no 
always  intense  enough  either  to  liquefy  or  convert  the  whole  of  a 
shooting  star  into  vapour,  and  the  still  solid  mass  moves  on 
through  the  atmosphere  and  reaches  the  earth's  surface,  when 
we  losow  it  as  a  meteorite, 

Ckxmpoedtion  and  Structure  of  Meteorites.— -Meteor- 
ites are  not  all  alike  in  composition  and  structure.  At  least 
three  kinds  have  been  recognised,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Aerolites^  which  are  similar  in  composition  to  certain  ultra- 
bask:  rocks  or  peridotites.  The  minerals  which  are  most 
cominonl'y  found  are  in  consequence  (ihiefly  olivine  (p.  192),  and 
also  cnstatite  (p.  192),  bronzite  (p.  192),  augite  (p.  191),  anorthite 
(p.  189),  and  others. 

2.  SHeUntes,  sometimes  called  meteoric  irons,  are  composed 
almost  wholly  of  metallic  iron  which  generally  contains  about 
five  per  cent,  of  nickel,  though  sometimes  more,  alloyed  with  it. 

3.  Siderolites  are  intermediate  in  composition  between  the 
aerolites  and  siderites,  being  partly  stony  and  partly  metallic. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  sections  of  the  material  ot 
meteorites,  which  was  first  effected  by  Mr.  Sorby,  has  resulted  in 
some  interesting  facts  about  these  small  bodies  from  space. 
Not  only  has  undoubted  evidence  of  an  original  molten  con- 
dition been  found,  but  certain  minute  rounded  particles,  often 
called  chondroids,  have  been  recognised  ;  and  Mr.  Sorby  has 
suggested  that  they  represent  the  product  of  the  first  solidifica- 
tion of -an  original  vaporous  substance,  which  was  the  first  stage 
of  a  comet's  existence — that  they  are  in  fact  "ultimate  cosmical 
particles." 

Chemical  Elements  present  in  Meteorites.— In  order 
of  their  abundance,  the  elements  which  have  been  found  in  any 
quantity  in  the  substance  of  meteorites  are — iron,  nickel,  phos- 
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phorus,  sulphur,  carbon,  oxygen,  silicon,  calcium,  aluminium. 
Many  others  have  been  recognised  in  smaller  quantities,  but  no 
element  other  than  those  found  in  the  earth  has  been  as  yet 
discovered  in  these  bodies.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  combinations  of  these  elements  which  have 
been  found  in  meteorites  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  labora- 
tory. One  such  compound  is  schreibersite^  containing  iron, 
nickel,  and  phosphorus. 

Height  of  Meteors. — ^When  the  path  of  a  meteor  or  shoot- 
ing star  with  reterence  to  fixed  stars  is  noted  by  two  or  more 
observers  in  different  places,  the  height  of  the  meteor  above 
the  earth's  surface  can  be  calculated.  The  height  of  ordinary 
meteors  has  in  this  way  been  found  to  be  seldom  above  icx>  miles, 
but  a  few  have  been  observed  up  to  as  much  as  200  miles.  The 
average  values  are  given  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning  ^  as  under  :— 

Height  at  first  appearance     .    .    .  73*6  miles. 

„      „  disappearance    ....  45*3     „ 

Length  of  path 62*1      „ 

Velocity 26*9     „     per  sec. 

The  larger  meteors,  known  2ls  fire-balls^  usually  penetrate  much 
lower  into  the  atmosphere  than  the  small  ones  do.  As  the 
student  has  learnt  before,  observations  on  the  height  of  meteors 
afford  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  atmosphere  at  these  high 
altitudes. 

Showers  of  Shooting  Stars. — Whenever  more  than  one 
shooting  star  is  observed  at  a  time,  the  paths  which  they  all 
respectively  pursue  appear  to  radiate  from  one  point,  which  is 
known  as  the  radiant  point.  In  reality,  the  particles  which  pro- 
duce the  shower  move  in  nearly  parallel  lines,  and  the  radiant 
point  is  simply  the  "vanishing  point"  of  these  lines — in  other 
words,  the  whole  effect  is  one  of  perspective. 

Connection  between  Comets  and  Meteorites. — The 
late  Professor  Newton  examined  records  of  meteor  showers,  and 
found  that  bright  showers  had  occurred  on  November  12th  or 
13th,  at  intervals  of  thirty-three  years.  From  this  observation 
he  deduced  the  following  conclusions  : — "  That  the  swarm  of 

1  Monthly  Notices  Roy.  Astro,  Soc,  January  1897. 
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>roids  which  causes  the  November  showers  revolves  round 
in  in  a  definite  orbit,  which  intersects  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
t  point  which  the  latter  now  passes  on  November  13th." 
he  earth  meets  the  swarm,  on  the  average,  once  in  33*25 


IG.  181. — Orbit  of  the  November  Meteors,  and  of  the  Comet  of  1861. 


.  At  other  times  the  swarm  has  not  arrived  at  the  point 
ossing,  or  has  already  passed  it,  and  a  meteoric  shower 
3t  occur  unless  the  earth  and  the  swarm  cross  at  the  same 


» 
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Professor  Newton  completed  his  investigations  in  1864,  and 
predicted  that  a  shower  should  occur  in  the  middle  of  November, 
1866.  The  shower  was  actually  observed.  The  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  orbit  of  the  swarm  were  then  calculated  by  other 
astronomers,  and  upon  comparing  these  elements  with  those  of 
the  orbit  of  a  comet  observed  by  Tempel  in  1861,  the  two  sets 
were  found  to  be  practically  identical  (Fig.  181).  The  conclusion 
was,  that  "the  November  meteoric  showers  arise  from  the  earth 
encountering  a  swarm  of  particles  following  TempePs  comet  in 
its  orbit."  The  next  great  meteor  shower  will  occur  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899. 

The  meteor  showers  seen  in  August  every  year  shooting  from 
the  constellation  Perseus,  have  been  found  in  a  similar  way  to 
be  moving  round  the  sun,  in  an  orbit  which  is  identical  with 
that  of  another  comet.  The  history  of  Biela's  comet,  previously 
referred  to  (p.  389),  also  adds  more  evidence  of  the  intimate 
connection  subsisting  between  comets  and  meteorites. 

Nature  of  Comets. — As  to  the  nature  of  comets,  we  cannot 
do  better  in  this  connection  than  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer,^  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  their 
composition.  He  remarks  :  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  now  generally  agreed  that  a  comet  is  a  swarm  of  meteorites, 
each  meteorite  being  on  an  average  far  from  its  neighbours. 
This  result,  indeed,  might  have  been  anticipated  from  considera- 
tions based  upon  the  known  large  volume  and  slight  masses  of 
comets  ;  the  latter  are  so  small  that  they  have  never  been  known 
to  appreciably  disturb  any  of  the  planets,  or  even  the  satellites, 
by  their  gravitational  attraction. 

"  In  1767  Jupiter  and  his  satellites  were  entangled  in  a  comet, 
yet  the  satellites  pursued  their  courses  as  if  the  comet  had  no 
existence.  The  comet  itself,  however,  was  thrown  entirely  out 
of  its  course  by  the  gravitational  influence  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  Jupiter,  and  its  time  of  revolution  changed  from  a  long  period 
to  a  short  one  of  five  and  a  half  years. 

"  Biela's  comet,  first  seen  in  1826,  appeared  as  a  double  comet 
in  1845.  The  extreme  lightness  of  the  two  portions  was  sho^^Ti 
by  the  fact  that  their  mutual  attraction  was  imperceptible,  and 
that  each  performed  its  revolution  independently  of  the  other. 

5  See  Mctcoritic  Hypothesis,  p.  239. 
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"  The  mass  of  individual  comets  probably  never  exceeds  3^^ 
of  that  of  our  globe.  The  meteorites  comprising  them  must, 
therefore,  be  very  far  apart,  seeing  that  this  small  mass  is  dis- 
tributed through  spaces  millions  of  miles  in  extent. 

"  If  this  be  conceded,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  comet's  lumin- 
osity is  to  a  large  extent  produced  by  collisions  of  meteorites." 


Chief  Points  of  Chapter  XVII. 

Jupiter  is  the  largest  planet.  It  differs  from  the  terrestrial  planets 
in  physical  character  as  well  as  in  size.  Rotates  very  rapidly  ;  which 
fact,  together  with  the  probable  plastic  nature  of  the  planet,  causes  the 
polar  compression  to  be  great.  Rotation  period  varies  slightly  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  planets  surface.  Belts  parallel  to  equator  always 
observed  when  the  planet  is  visible.  These  may  be  belts  of  cloud,  or 
they  may  be  discolorations  on  the  surface  of  a  plastic  mass.  Five  satel- 
lites, which  may  be  used  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light. 

Saturn  is  the  ringed  planet.  It  is  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  water. 
More  flattened  at  the  poles  than  any  other  planet.  Resembles  Jupiter 
in  having  cloud -belts,  and  a  high  velocity  of  rotation,  which  varies  at 
different  parts  of  the  surface.  The  ring-system  consists  of  an  outer  ring 
(«),  separated  from  a  middle  ring  {d)  by  a  distinct  interval,  and  a  gauze 
or  crape  ring  (c)  inside  the  bright  ring.  Phases  of  the  rings  are  caused 
by  the  plane  of  the  ring-system  being  inclined  28°  to  the  ecliptic.  The 
rings  consist,  in  all  probability,  of  innumerable  meteoritic  particles. 
Satellites :  eight,  the  largest  number  belonging  to  any  planet. 

Uranus,  discovered  in  1781.  Markings  very  indistinct,  therefore 
time  of  rotation  and  direction  of  axis  doubtful.  Four  satellites,  having 
orbits  nearly  perpendicular  to  plane  of  ecliptic,  and  revolving  in  a  retro- 
grade direction. 

Neptune. — Irregularities  were  observed  in  the  motions  of  Uranus, 
and  from  them  the  position  of  the  disturbing  planet  (afterwards  named 
Neptune)  was  deduced.  Planet  was  found  m  its  predicted  place  in 
1846.  No  markings  distinctly  visible ;  therefore  time  of  rotation  and 
direction  of  axis  unknown.  One  satellite,  revolving  in  retrograde 
direction  in  orbit  greatly  inclined  to  ecliptic. 

Comets. — Constituent  parts :  {a)  the  coma,  {d)  the  nucleus,  {c)  the 
tail,  (d)  luminous  jets  and  envelopes.  Dimensions  great,  but  mass  as  a 
whole  small.  No  personal  characteristic  appearance,  and  can  only  be 
identified  by  the  paths  described.  Movements,  like  those  of  planets, 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Forms  of 
orbits  :  (a)  parabolic,  (d)  hyperbolic,  (r)  elliptic. 

Periodic  Comets  — Comet  of  1682  shown  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
1607  and  1 53 1.  Conclusion  :  that  one  comet  was  in  question  having  a 
period  of  about  76  years.  Prediction,  by  Halley,  of  the  return  of  the 
comet  in  1758.     Verification  of  the  prediction.     Fifte^tv  covcv^l"si  wjcw 
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known  to  appear  periodically  in  a  similar  way,  on  account  of  their 
revolution  in  elliptic  orbits. 

Changes  in  a  Comet  while  revolving  round  the  sun.  Comet  first 
appears  as  faint  patch  of  luminous  haze.  Bright  nucleus  develops; 
short  tail  appears  ;  luminous  jets  shoot  out  from  comet's  head  and  bend 
back  to  form  plume-like  tail,  which  points  away  from  the  sun.  Increase 
of  activity  until  the  nearest  point  to  the  sun  has  been  passed,  then  a 
decrease. 

Shooting  Stars  and  Meteors  are  portions  ot  matter  rendered 
luminous  by  friction  in  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Some- 
times the  particles  are  not  completely  consumed,  and  the  fragment  falls 
to  the  earth  as  a  meteorite.  Showers  of  shooting  stars  occur  periodi- 
cally; hence  conclusion  that  meteors  move  in  orbits  round  the  sun. 
Some  swarms  of  meteorites  shown  to  be  revolving  round  the  sun  in  the 
same  orbits  as  certain  comets.  Conclusion  :  that  certain  comets  are 
part  of  swarms  of  meteorites,  the  tails  being  gases  driven  off  from  the 
meteorites  by  heat  developed  by  collisions. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XVII. 

(i)  Describe  the  planet  Saturn. 

(2)  How  has  the  connection  between  comets  and  meteor-swarms 
been  established  ? 

(3)  What  is  a  comet,  and  what  are  the  changes  produced  in  it  during 
its  journey  round  the  sun  ? 

(4)  Describe  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the   appearance  of  a 
comet  during  its  journey  round  the  sun. 

(5)  What  is  meant  by  a  periodic  comet  ?    Describe  the  appearance 
of  a  comet  as  the  sun  is  approached. 

(6)  Give  an  account  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the 
physical  features  of  Mars. 

(7)  Describe  the  surface  markings  of  Mars,  and  state  the  causes  to 
which  they  have  been  attributed. 

(8)  State  what  you  know  about  the  planet  Jupiter, 

(9)  What  do  we  know  about  the  atmospheres  of  the  Moon,  Mars, 
and  Jupiter  ? 

(10)  Write  a  short  account  of  the  discovery  that  some  comets  appear 
periodically. 

(11)  Describe  the  constituent  parts  of  comets. 

(12)  State  briefly  the  reasons  for  concluding  that  some  swarms  of 
meteorites  move  round  the  sun  in  the  same  orbits  as  comets. 

(13)  Trace  the  connection  between  meteors  and  comets. 

(14)  Describe  the  planet  Mars.     Can  there  be  a  transit  of  Mars  across 
the  sun's  disc  ? 

(15)  State  briefly  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune. 

(16)  Write  a  short  account  of  Halley's  comet. 
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(17)  Give  a  brief  description  Oi  the  composition  and  structure  of 
meteorites. 

(18)  What  is  meant  by  the  radiant  point  of  a  showqr  of  shooting 
stars,  and  how  is  the  appearance  produced  ? 

(19)  Name  the  chemical  elements  commonly  present  in  meteorites. 

(20)  State  what  you  know  concerning  the  heights  at  which  meteors 
appear  and  disappear.  If  the  earth  had  no  atmosphere  how  would  the 
phenomena  presented  by  shooting  stars  and  meteors  Ixj  affected  ? 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  UNIVERSE 

THE  STARS  :   THEIR  MAGNITUDES  AND  PROPER  MOTIONS. 

Constellations. — It  will  have  been  remarked  by  every  ob- 
servant person  that  the  stars  appear  to  be  carried  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  horizon  as  if  they  were  all  fixed  to  the  inner  suffice 
of  a  solid  celestial  sphere,  daily  turning  upon  an  axis  passing 
through  the  north  and  south  celestial  poles.  The  stiMieiitt>f 
Physiography  at  this  stage  knows  that  the  apparent  movementis 
produced  by  the  rotation  ot  the  earth  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  the  stars  appear  to  move.  The  stars  may  for  ordinary 
purposes  be  considered  to  be  fixed — hence  the  term  Jixed  stars— 
though  it  will  be  explained  later  that  each  has  a  real  motion  of  its 
own  in  space.  What  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  now  is  that  the 
stars  retain  the  same  relative  positions  upon  the  celestial  vault 
from  night  to  night.  This  was  long  ago  noticed  by  observers 
of  the  heavens,  and  it  was  seen  also  that  some  of  the  brighter 
stars  form  well-marked  groups  which  constantly  retain  the  same 
shape.  These  groups  of  stars,  constellations^  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  given  particular  names,  the  names  being  mostly  those 
of  characters  in  heathen  mythology.  Nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  the  great  Ptolemy  gave  a  list  of  forty -eight  constella- 
tions adopted  in  his  time  ;  and  astronomers  of  the  present  day 
follow  the  grouping  he  described,  adding  about  twenty  other 
groups  to  supplement  the  earlier  ones. 

This  division  of  stars  into  constellations  is  convenient  because 

it  enables  the  different  parts  of  the  heavens  to  be  given  dis- 

tinguishing  names,  just  as  diftexeivV  ^2o:\.^  ol  \!»cv^  ^cixld  bear  the 
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names  of  different  countries.  If  an  astronomEr  sees  a  shooting 
star  fall  across  any  particular  constellation,  he  is  familiar  enough 
with  the  sky  to  say  whether  it  crossed  tiie  constellation  Perseus, 
or  Andromeda,  or  Leo  (the  Uon)  or  any  other  tjroup.  He  knows 
pughly  the  boundary  line  of  each  Hi"""?  cinite  as  well  as  a  boy 


should  know  the  boundary  hnes  of  different  countries  upon  the 

earth,  and  so  he  is  able  to  name  the   constellation  in  which  any 

Celestial  phenomenon  observed  by  him  on  a  fine  night  occurred. 

^^^^piB  chief  constellations   seen    when  lookm^  VvHaiis.  ■&!& 

^^Klheni  sky  on  a  starry  night  are  shown  to  f  i^.  \%i.    ~" 


2^ 


r 
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groups  are  always  visible  at  night  in  England  when  the  sky  is 
dear,  and  the  different  stars  retain  the  same  relative  positions 
(hough  the  group  which  is  above  the  Pole  Star  ;it  one  season  0' 


me  Stars  Visible  wllcn  looking  South  a\K,nt   10  ii.m.,  about  Januarv. 
or  iiATi  are  in  small  Iciurs,  and  of  coDstcUatiom  in  large  \atat. 

the  year  is  below  it  at  the  same  time  oi  night  six  months  later. 
But  whatever  the  position  in  which  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
r  fUrsa  Major)  is  seen,  Cassiopeia  always  appears  on  the 
side  of  the  Pole  Star 
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Three  bright  stars  in  a  line  are  seen  when  looking  towards  the 
^^xith  in  the  winter  months  about  nine  o'clock ;  these  belong  to  the 
^^ustellation  of  Orion,  shown  with  parts  of  other  constellations 
*^  Fig.  183.  UnHke  the  northern  constellations  illustrated  by 
■**  ig.  182  the  groups  around  Orion  are  only  visible  in  certain 
'^f)nths  of  the  year  ;  during  other  months  they  arc  near  the  sun 
^^d  so  are  hidden  by  the  sun's  beams. 

Nomendlatrire  of  Stars.— It  has  been  said  that  constella- 
tions are  analogous  to  countries  ;  the  analogy  can  be  carried  fur- 
^H.er,  stars  being  like  towns  upon  the  earth's  surface.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  stars  of  one  constellation  from  another,  letters  01 
^He  Greek  alphabet  are  used,  tlie  brightest  star  in  a  constellation 
^eing  Alpha  (a)  the  next  brightest  Beta  O),  and  so  on.  Thus,  a- 
Lyrae  is  the  brightest  star  in  the  Lyre,  and  /3-  Ursae  Majoris 
is  the  second  brightest  star  in  the  (ircat  Bear.  The  Roman 
alphabet  is  used  when  the  (^reek  letters  are  exhausted. 

Most  of  the  bright  stars  also  have  special  names  ;  for  instance, 
tlie  following  are  the  names  of  the  brightest  stars  visible  in 
Blngland:- 

«*  Canis  Majoris,  or  Sirius  a  Tauri,  or  Aklcbanm 

**  Bootes,  or  Arcturus  a  Scorpii,  or  Antares 

^  Orionis,  or  Rigel  a  Aquihv,  or  Altair 

**  Aurigae,  or  Capella  a  \'irginis,  or  Spica 

**  Lyrse,  or  Vega  a  Piscis  Australis,  or  Fomalhaut 

**  Canis  Minoris,  or  Procyon  fi  (icminorum,  or  Pollux 

**  Orionis,  or  Betelgeuse  a  Leonis,  or  Regulus 

j      **  Kridanus,  or  Achamar  a  (icminorum,  or  Castor 

Only  the  brighter  stars  in  a  constellation  are  favoured  with 
Pi*oper  names,  or  even  designated  with  a  letter  of  the  Cjreck 
alphabet ;  the  fainter  ones  are  known  by  their  numbers  in 
Pa.rticular  catalogues.  Thus  "  Lalande  26,134,"  abbreviated  to 
XJ[.  26,134,"  means  the  star's  number  is  26,134— in  a  catalogue 
^ade  by  the  astronomer  Lalande.  Such  star  catalogues  contain 
**sts  of  stars  arranged  according  to  tlicir  right  ascensions  and 
^^^clinations.  They  are,  therefore,  analogous  to  tlie  lists  given  in 
•atlases  of  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  places  on  the  earth. 

Star  Ma^^tudes. — Every  one  has  observed  thivl  vVvvi  svvxxs 
^re  of  different  bri^j^iun esses.     There  are   'c\  iew  \\\v\c\\  ^vixo:, 

u  \3 
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themselves  upon  the  attention  on  account  of  their  sparkling 
brilliancy  ;  while  others  are  so  faint  that,  to  see  them  at  all,  the 
sky  must  be  free  from  haze,  and  the  observer  must  have  keen 
eyesight.    There  are,  in  fiact — ^and  every  one  must  have  noticed 
it — various  degrees  of  stellar  glor>',  ranging  from  the  brightest 
stars  to  those  on  the  borders  of  inWsibility.     It  is  necessary  in 
astronomy  to  adopt  a  scale  of  briUiancy,  so  that  the  brightness 
of  a  star  can  be  expressed  by  reference  to  it.     The  system 
followed  works  upon  the  basis  that  on  the  average  the  light 
received  from  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  heavens  is  loo 
times  greater  than  that  from  a  star  which  is  only  just  \nsible  to 
the  naked  eye.    The  difference  of  brightness  between  these  two 
extremes  could  be  divided  into  any  number  of  steps,  but  for 
convenience  the  stars  visible  to  the  unaided  eye  are  taken  to  be 
included  in  six  degrees  or  orders  of  brilliancy  ;  the  brightest 
stars  being  classified  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the 
faintest  naked-eye  stars  as  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude.    Taking 
the  average  sixth-magnitude  star  as  the  unit,  the  average  fifth 
magnitude  star  is  2*51  times  brighter  than  it ;  the  fourth  magni- 
tude is  2*51  times  brighter  than  the  fifth  ;  the  third  magnitude 
2*51  times  brighter  than  the  fourth;  the  first  magnitude  2*51 
times  brighter  than  the  second.     A  star  of  any  one  magnitude 
is  thus   2*51  times  brighter  than  a  star  of  the  next  fainter 
magnitude,  and    2*51    less    bright  than    a   star    of  the   next 
higher  magnitude.     By  adopting  this  light  ratio  of  2*51,  which 
is   the  fifth  root  of   100,  the  brilliancy  of  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  works  out  100  times  greater  than  that  of  a  star  of 
the  sixth  magnitude. 

The  relation  between  the  magnitudes  may  be  put  in  tabular 
form  thus :  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude 

is  equal  in  brightness  to  .    2*5  stars  of  the  second  magnitude 
„  „  6  „  third  „ 

16  „  fourth  „ 

„  „  40  „  fifth  „ 

„  „  100  „  sixth  „ 

This  system  of  classifying  stars  into  magnitudes  is  not  only 

applied   to   stars    which    are   seen    with   the    naked   eye,  but 

also  to  those  which  are  revealed  by  the  telescope.     If  a  star 

occupies  an    intermediate   pos\Uoxv  \i^\>N^^Tv  v«c>   xcsa.'gNAMdes^ 
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2tween  the  third  and  fourth  magnitudes,  its  magnitude 
e  expressed  by  a  fraction,  thus — 36,  or  3^. 
mber  of  Stars.— A  glance  at  the  sky  on  a  fine  night 
the  idea  that  the  stars  are  countless  ;  but  this  is  not  so 
ly.  If  the  whole  of  the  heavens  could  be  seen  at  any  in- 
less  than  6,000  stars  would  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
y  one-half  the  celestial  sphere  can  be  viewed  at  one  time, 
bout  3,000  stars  could  be  counted.  An  observer  situated 
North  Pole  of  the  earth  would  see  all  the  stars  contained 
northern  celestial  hemisphere,  and  an  observer  at  the 
Pole  would  see  all  those  in  the  southern  celestial  hemi- 
;.  It  has  been  found  that  3,391  stars  are  clearly  visible  in 
rt  of  the  celestial  sphere  between  the  North  Pole  of  the 
is,  and  the  parallel  of  35  degrees  south  of  the  celestial 
)r.     The  numbers  in  each  magnitude  are  as  follows  : — 

First  magnitude  about  14  stars 


Third 

Fourth 

,,       313         » 

Fifth 

„       854         „ 

Sixth 

„  2,010         „ 

Total     . 

.    .    3,391  Stars 

/ill  be  noticed  that  the  stars  become  more  numerous  as 
ignitude  becomes  fainter. 

w  Telescopes  assist  the  Sight. — Stars  fainter  than 
;th  magnitude  can  only  be  seen  with  optical  aid.  Even  a 
telescope  is  sufficient  to  add  very   considerably  to  the 

universe.  With  a  telescope  less  than  3  inches  in  diameter 
)ssible  to  see  about  300,000  stars  in  the  northern  celestial 
Dhere,  and  with  the  largest  telescopes  now  in  use  some- 
ike  100,000,000  stars  are  brought  within  the  ken  of  the 
er.     Telescopes  enable  us  to  see  faint  stars  for  a  very 

reason,  namely,  by  grasping  a  greater  number  of  faint 
lan  can  enter  the  eye  without  their  aid.     The  pupil  of  the 

^ye — the  portal  through  which  rays  of  light  enter  to 
:he  retina  and  produce  the  sensation  of  sight — is  about 
:h  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  the  areas  of  circles  are 
tionaJ  to  the  squares  of  the  diametet,  \)[v^  ^t^^  qS.  x^^ 
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the  result  would  be  that  the  bundle  of  rays  grasped  by  the  ( 
would  be  25  times  greater.     A  telescope  enables  u 
to  artificially  enlarge  the   eye-pupil.     The  object 
enlarged  eye  which  is  turned  towards  the  heavens,  and  it  caldw 
a  bundle  of  rays  as  much  larger  than  the  bundle  which  enieo! 
the  Tinaidcd  eye  as  the  aperture  of  the  telescope  is  greater  lliiii. 


Ihimigh  a  "hf «-mS°itl 


the  area  of  the  human  eye-pupil.  The  rays  thus  grasped  a' 
brought  to  a  focus  by  the  object  glass  ;  and  though  the  few  hi:. 
rays  which  can  enter  the  naked  eye  may  be  insufBcienl 
produce  the  sensation  of  sight,  a  larger  number  of  the  ra 
when  concentrated  to  a  point  by  a  telescope,  show  stars 
exist  in  places  where  the  eye  alone  can  see  nothing.  Lai^ 
telescopes  are  thus  required  expressly  to  obtain  "  more  lighi 
and  it  is  on  account  of  their  ability  to  do  this  that  they  are  ab 
to  reveal  stars  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  unaided  eye  (Fig.  184) 
The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  is  another  master; 
depends  upon  the  relation  between  the  focal  length  of  the  obje 
glass  and  that  of  the  eye-piece.  Several  eye-pieces  raagnifyil 
by  different  amounts  are  usuaWv  t.u^iv'ivei-Mv'ife.a.vsi^saaflt,',^ 


5  a  limit  to  the  powers  which  can  be  usefully  employed,  a 
II  of  the  wavering  condition  of  the  caOWa  a.\.Kios^'w:\t. 
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magnification  of  about  250  diameters  is  sufficient  for  most  obser- 
vations, and  it  is  not  often  possible  to  exceed  a  power  magnifying 
more  than  1,000  diameters  on  even  the  largest  telescopes. 

Photography  as  an  Aid  to  Astronomy. — During  the 
last  40  years  the  power  of  a  telescope  to  reveal  faint  objects  has 
been  considerably  extended  by  substituting  the  sensitised  plate 
of  the  photographer  for  the  eye  of  the  astronomer.  As  many  as 
16,000  stars  have  been  photographed  in  an  area  of  sky  in  which 
a  telescope  3  inches  in  diameter  would  only  show  about  200 
to  the  most  keen-sighted  observer,  while  the  naked  eye  is  unable 
to  distinguish  more  than  a  dozen  stars  in  the  same  sky  surfece. 
•  There  are  two  chief  reasons  why  the  photographic  plate  should 
be  able  to  see  so  much  farther  into  the  infinitude  of  space  than 
the  human  eye.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  sensitive  not  only  to 
light-rays  which  affect  the  eye,  but  also  to  a  long  range  of  ultra- 
violet radiations  which  are  incapable  of  producing  any  visual 
effect ;  and,  moreover,  it  can  accumulate  the  impressions  it 
receives,  which  is  more  than  the  retina  of  the  eye  can  do.  The 
light  of  an  object  may  be  so  faint  as  to  be  beyond  the  visual 
grasp  of  any  observer  using  any  telescope,  but  the  photographic 
plate  will  show  it.  And  on  account  of  the  cumulative  action 
which  the  plate  is  able  to  exercise,  the  longer  the  photographic 
eye  is  turned  heavenwards,  the  more  is  it  able  to  see  and  register 
upon  its  surface. 

Photographic   Star    Charts    and   Catalogues.— A 

scheme  for  mapping  the  heavens  by  photography  was  drawn  up 
at  a  congress  of  astronomers  which. met  in  Paris  in  1887.  It  was 
decided  that  refracting  telescopes  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  186 
should  be  employed  in  the  work.  By  adopting  a  definite  propor- 
tion of  aperture  to  focal  length  a  minute  of  arc  upon  the  heavens  is 
represented  by  i  millimetre  upon  the  photographic  plate.  These 
dimensions  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  pointing  out  that 
a  minute  of  arc  is  about  ^^  ^^  ^^^  sun's  diameter,  and  a  millimetre 
is  ^  of  an  inch  ;  so  the  size  of  the  sun's  image  shown  by  one  of 
the  telescopes  in  use  for  photographing  the  heavens  is  about  li 
inches.  Upon  this  scale  the  entire  map  of  the  sky  will,  when 
completed,  cover  a  globe  about  22  feet  in  diameter. 

Two  sets  of  photographs  are  being  taken  of  every  part  of  the 

heavens — one  with  an  exposure  sufficient  for  stars  down  to  the 

eleventh  magnitude  to  leave  \\ve\x  \m^t^^^\oxv^^  -axA  -axiother 
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ivith  longer  exposures  showing  stars  down  to  the  four-    | 
teenth    maj^nitudp.      The   position  of  ihc   stars  vipnn   the  first    | 


series  of  plates  are  bein^  accurately  measured  and  tabulated  to 
form  a  catalogue  which  will  eventuaWy  coMam  aSwwx.  \,y;Ki,'wya 
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stars  ;  the  second  series  of  plates  will  contain  many  more 
stars  (about  20,000,000  altogether),  and  will  be  used  for  con- 
structing the  photographic  star  map. 

It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  already  been  stated 
(p.  400)  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  photograph  the  whole  of 
the  heavens  from  one  place.  To  carry  out  the  scheme,  co-opera- 
tion is  necessary,  and  a  number  of  astronomical  observatories, 
situated  in  different  partsi^f  the  world,  are  participating  in  the 
work.  Each  observatory  is  assigned  a  certain  region  of  the 
sky  to  portray,  and  piece  by  piece  the  photographic  record  ot 
the  sky  is  being  built  up.  About  ten  thousand  separate  plates 
are  required  to  portray  the  whole  celestial  sphere,  and  ten 
thousand  more  to  register  the  positions  of  stars,  for  the  photo- 
graphic star  catalQgue.  When  the  whole  sky  surface  has  been 
covered,  astronomy  will  possess  a  dociiment  which  will  not 
only  be  of  value  at  the  present  time,  but  will  also  be  a  priceless 
work  of  reference  for  future  epochs. 

Proper  Motion  of  Stars. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  if  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of  a  star  at  the  present 
time  be  compared  with  observations  made  say  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  difference  would  be  noted.  The  alteration  is  chiefly 
due  to  precession  ;  but  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  this 
and  also  for  the  annual  parallax,  refraction,  nutation  and  aber- 
ration, instrumental  defects,  and  other  causes  which  vitiate  the 
observations  by  changing  the  apparent  positions  of  stars,  there 
would  still  be  a  difference  between  the  two  determinations  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  this  difference  is  due  to  the  star's 
own  or  proper  motion  through  space. 

The  proper  motion  of  a  star  can  evidently  not  be  made  by 
direct  observation  or  measurement  at  one  time,  but  only  by 
noting  the  difference  between  accurate  observations  made  at 
two  different  epochs,  after  all  corrections  have  been  applied. 
The  transit  instrument  is  brought  into  requisition  in  this  deter- 
mination because  it  is  the  instrument  which  is  utilised  to 
accurately  determine  the  position  of  stars.  The  right  ascensions 
(analogous  to  terrestrial  longitudes)  and  declinations  (analogous 
to  terrestrial  latitudes)  of  stars  are  constantly  being  determined 
by  means  of  the  transit  instrument.  After  all  allowances  have 
been  made,  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  are  found  to 
differ  at  differentg  epochs.     Itv  getv^xaX,  xVve,  d\€fereiice  is  only 
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a  fraction  of  a  second  of  arc,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  is  much  more. 
The  annual  proper  motion  is  found  by  taking  the  mean  place 
in  right  ascensions  (m  and  ;;/')  of  a  star  at  two  different  epochs 
and  dividing  the  difference  between  the  observations  by  the 
number  of  years  (/)  in  the  interval,  after  subtracting  the  effects 
of  precession  (P),  &c.;  or,  as  expressed  by  the  formula — 

Annual  proper  motion  = P. 

The  proper  motion  of  a  few  stars  in   right  ascension  and 
fleclination  are  shown  below. 

Proper  Motion  in  Proper  motion  in 

Star.  Right  Ascension.  Declination. 

61  Cygni +5"-38 +3"-3o 

Procyon -071      -0*98 

Arcturus -  i*i7      -1*96 

Sirius -o'5i      -1*14 

»;-CassiopeiaB   ....  + 1 78      -  072 

Of  course  the  proper  motion  of  a  particular  star  is  really  in 
One  definite  direction,  and  what  is  measured  are  the  component 
v-elocities  from  which  the  uniform  angular  rate  of  motion  of  the 
^tar  among  its  fellows  is  deduced. 

We  give  above  the  motions  of  certain  stars  in  right  ascension 
^.nd  declinations  merely  to  show  how  the  positions  are  affected 
«uinually.  The  +  sign  in  the  column  of  declination  denotes  a 
xinotion  towards  the  north,  and  a  -  sign  signifies  motion  towards 
"tlie  south. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  six  stars  with  the 
largest  observed  proper  motions. 

Proper  Motion 
Star.  Magnitude.  per  annum. 

Groombridge,  1,830 6 

Lacaille,  9,352 7 

Cordoba,  32,416     89 

61  Cygni 6 

Lalande,  21,185 7*8 

c-Indi 5 


7"-o5 
6*97 

608 

5"i4 

475 
4*6o 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  greatest  proper  motion  of  a 
star  across  the  celestial  vault  is  seven  seconds  of  arc  per  annum. 
At  the  distance  of  this  flying   star  (1&30,  GyooycCc»x\^'^€^  ^Nxvs» 
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angular  motion  means  a  velocity  ot  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  per  second  across  our  line  of  sight.  The  direction  and 
amount  of  the  annual  proper  motion  of  the  stars  in  the  Plough, 
or  Great  Bear,  constellation  are  shown  in  Fig.  187 

By  means  of  the  spectroscope  the  proper  motions  of  stars 
towards,  and  away  from,  the  earth  have  been  determined.    It 


^*. 


V 


Fig.  187. — Direction  and  Relative  Amount  of  the  Annual  Proper  Motions  of  the 

Stars  in  the  Plough. 


has  been  found  that  the  star  Gamma  (7)  Leonis  is  approaching 
the  Solar  System  with  a  velocity  of  about  twenty-four  miles  per 
second,  and  that  Alpha  (a)  Tauri  (Aldebaran)  is  receding  from 
our  system  with  a  velocity  of  thirty  miles  per  second. 

Proper  Motion  of  the  Sun. — When  the  proper  motions 
of  a  large  number  of  stars  are  considered,  it  is  found  that  there 
is  a  general  movement  away  from  one  point  in  the  sky,  and 
towards  another  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  This  drift  is  explained  by  the  proper  motion  of  the 
sun.  The  sun  is  moving  through  space,  and  carrying  the  earth 
and  other  members  of  the  Solar  System  with  it.  At  the  point  of 
the  sky  towards  which  we  are  moving — the  apex  of  the  suris 
way,  as  it  is  called — the  stars  have  a  tendency  to  spread  out ; 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens,  near  the  point — the 
anti-apex — from  which  we  are  moving,  the  stars  show  a  general 
tendency  to  close  up.  The  point  towards  which  the  Solar 
System  is  moving  is  near  the  star  Alpha  Lyrae  (Vega),  and  the 
velocity  is  six  or  eight  miles  per  second.  The  spreading  out 
and  the  closing  up  is  similar  to  the  appearance  seen  in  front  and 
behind  when  walking  down  an  avenue  of  trees. 

Variable  Stars. — A  large  number  of  stars  vary  in  bright- 
ness  from  time  to  time  the  rise  aivd  i^W  o^  ViiWVvaLWcv  being  often 
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performed  in  a  definite  period  of  time.  These  are  variable 
stars,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  several  classes  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fluctuations  of  their  light.  A  convenient 
classification  made  by  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  ^  is  usually 
adopted  ;  it  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  Temporary  stars,  which  appear  suddenly,  and  gradually 
fade  away  during  the  next  few  months.  Examples,  the  new  star 
observed  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  1572,  new  star  in  Corona  Borealis 
in  1866,  and  the  new  star  in  Auriga  in  1892. 

II.  Stars  undergoing  great  variations  in  light,  and  passing 
from  a  maximum  to  a  minimum  and  then  to  maximum  again  in 
periods  from  six  months  to  two  years.  Examples,  Omicron 
(o)  Ceti  and  x-Cygnu 

III.  Stars  undergoing  slight  changes  of  brightness  according 
to  laws  as  yet  unknown.  Examples,  a-Orionis  and  a-Cassio- 
peicB. 

IV.  Stars  whose  light  is  continually  varying,  but  the  changes 
are  repeated  with  great  regularity  in  a  period  not  exceeding  a 
few  days.     Examples,  P-Lyrce  and  b-Cephet. 

V.  Stars  which  during  the  greater  part  of  their  time  remain 
imchanged  in  brightness,  but  at  regular  intervals  lose  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  a  large  part  of  their  light,  and  regain  it 
with  equal  rapidity.  These  changes  appear  to  be  repeated 
with  the  greatest  regularity,  so  that  the  interval  can  be  com- 
puted in  some  cases  within  a  fraction  of  a  second.  Examples 
^Persei  (also  called  Algol),  and  S.  Caneri. 

New  or  Temporary  Stars.— Only  a  few  new  or  tem- 
porary stars  have  been  observed.  In  1572,  a  bright  star  which 
surpassed  Sirius  in  brilliancy  appeared  in  the  constellation 
Cassiopeiae ;  and  the  famous  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe,  made 
minute  observations  of  the  changes  it  underwent  during  the 
fifteen  months  it  was  visible.  As  the  star  faded  away  its  colour 
changed  from  white  to  yellow,  and  then  to  red. 

In  our  own  time  we  have  the  star  which  suddenly  increased 
in  brightness  in  Corona  Borealis  in  1866.  From  a  star  of  the 
eighth  magnitude  it  rapidly  grew  to  the  second  magnitude,  and 
in  a  few  months  sunk  again  to  its  original  insignificance.  In 
1892  a  strange  star  appeared  in  the  constellation  Auriga ;  and 
though  it  did  not  get  bright  enough  to  be  a  coYvs^^^xoxowa  Q>\i\^o.^ 

i  Pra^a^f^ iff  fAg  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  no\.  ^n\.,  -A*^. 
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it  was  very  closely  studied  by  astronomers,  both  to  determine 
the  rate  of  diminution  of  its  brightness,  and  also  to  analyse  its 
light. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  new  stars  are  produced  by  enor- 
mous eruptions  of  luminous  matter  from  within  a  comparatively 
dark  crust,  and  though  this  theory  may  roughly  account  for  the 
phenomena  it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer's  view  is  that  "  new  stars,  whether  seen  in  connection 
with  nebulae  or  not,  are  produced  by  the  clash  of  meteor 
swarms,"  and  many  facts  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  it. 

Typical  Variable  Stars. — The  star  Omicron  (o)  Ceti,  also 
called  Mira — the  wonderful, — is  a  typical  example  of  the  large 
class  (Class  II)  of  stars  which  periodically  and  slowly  rise  and 
fall  in  brightness.  When  at  its  maximum  brightness,  Mira 
is  a  star  of  the  second  or  third  magnitude.  A  couple  of  months 
after  its  maximum,  the  star  has  sunk  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
magnitude,  and  remains  in  this  diminished  state  for  nearly 
eight  months,  when  it  runs  up  again  to  the  second  or  third 
magnitude.  The  whole  period  of  change  from  one  maximum 
to  the  next  is  about  eleven  months,  or  332  days. 

The  star  Beta  (3)  Lyrae  is  a  good  example  of  the  class  of  stars 
which  are  continually  varying  in  light,  going  through  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  which  variations  appear  to 
be  repeated  exactly.  A  peculiarity  of  the  class  is  that  in  a  complete 
period  of  alteration  there  are  two,  and  sometimes  three,  maxima 
of  different  magnitudes  and  two  or  three  minima  of  different 
degrees  of  faintness.  The  variation  in  the  light  01  Beta  Lyrae 
from  one  minimum  to  the  next  of  the  same  degree  may  be  set 
down  as  follows  : — 

Star  brightens  for  3d.  2h.  to    ^^&-  4-9.  minimum. 

Mag.  3*5,  maximum  I. 

„     dims  for  .      3d.  7h.  to  Mag.  3*9,  secondary  minimum 

,,     brightens  for  3d.  3h.  to  Mag.  3*5,  maximum  II. 

,,     dims  for  .    3d.  loh.  to  Mag.  4*9,  minimum. 

Period  I2d.  22h. 

In  the  case  of  this  star  two  causes  of  variation  seem  to  be 
superimposed,  one  producing  one  maximum  and  one  minimum 
in  each  period,  the  other  two  maxima  and  two  minima. 

The  most  interesting  cVass  oi  \2ix\2\i\^  ^^Va.x'a  va  CVajas  V^  of 
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which  Algol  is  a  good  example,     'i'he  course  of  changes  of  this 
star  in  its  period  are  as  follows  : — 

Algol  is  for  2d.  I2h.  cm.  a  star  of  .  .  .  2nd  mag. 
It  sinks  in  od;  4h.  30m.  from  2nd  mag.  to  4th  mag. 
It  remains  od.  oh.  i8m.  at  the  ....  4th  mag. 
And  rises  in  od.  4h.  om.  from  4th  to  .  .  2nd  mag. 
Period  2d.  2oh.  48m. 

Causes  of  Stellar  Variability.— Several  explanations 
have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  light  changes  ot 
variable  stars.  In  the  case  of  stars  which  show  irregular  light 
variations  as  in  Class  III,  the  suggestion  is  that  the  variability 
of  lustre  might  be  produced  by  the  existence  of  dark  spots  on 
the  stars  similar  to  those  which  appear  upon  the  sun,  and  which 
are  more  or  less  abundant  at  different  times,  just  as  are  the 
solar  spots.  Again,  if  the  non-luminous  matter  covers  a  large 
part  of  a  star's  surface,  and  the  star  is  supposed  to  be  in  rotation, 
a  regular  and  periodic  change  of  light  will  be  seen  as  the 
luminous  and  non-luminous  parts  are  turned  towards  us.  This 
theory  was  once  held  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  presented 
by  stars  of  the  Algol  type,  which  remain  bright  for  most  of  the 
time  but  suddenly  fade  in  brightness,  and  after  a  few  hours  as 
suddenly  gain  their  original  brilliancy. 

The  theory  will  not,  however,  explain  the  variations  of  Algol 
and  of  other  stars  of  the  fifth  class.     It   has  been  definitely 
proved  that  these  stars  owe  their  variability  to  the  periodica 
eclipse  of  their  light  by  a  dark  companion. 

The  revolution  of  one  mass  round  another  has  been  put 
forward  by  Sir  Norman  Lockycr  as  a  general  explanation  of  all 
light  changes  shown  by  celestial  bodies.  His  conclusions  ^  are 
here  reproduced. 

Regular  Variability, — "All  regular  variability  in  the  light 
of  cosmical  bodies  is  caused  by  the  revolution  of  one  swarm  or 
body  round  another  (or  their  common  centre  of  gravity). 

"In  the  case  of  the  revolution  of  one  swarm  round  another 
an  elliptic  orbit  is  assumed,  and  the  increase  of  light  at 
maximum  is  produced  by  collisions  among  the  meteorites  at 
periastrom. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  revolution  of  a  swarm  round  a  condensed 

Me^eonfic  //^/of/icsis.    J .  N ormau  L.ccV.Yei ,  v*  M  'b* 
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body,  the  increase  of  light  at  maximum  is  produced  by  the 
tidal  action  set  up  in  the  secondary  swarm. 

"  In  the  case  of  one  condensed  body  revolving  round  another 
the  reduction  of  light  at  minimum  is  caused  by  an  eclipse  oi 
one  body  by  the  other.  This  can  only  happen  when  the  planes 
of  revolution  of  the  secondary  body  passes  very  nearly  through 
the  earth." 

Irregular  Variability.—''^  All  irregular  variability  in  the 
light  of  costhical  bodies  is  caused  {a)  by  the  revolution  of  more 
than  one  swarm  or  body  round  another  (or  their  common  centre 


d  by  Lotl 


of  gravity) ;  or  ib)  by  the  inierpenetration  of  meteoritic  sheets 

Fig.  1 88  illustrates  Sir  Norman  l.ockyer's  explanation  of  the 
variability  of  stars  like  Mira  Ceti.  A  small  swarm  of  meteors 
is  shonn  revohing  in  an  orbit  round  a  larger  one.  The  larger 
one  is  really  the  Star  Mira,  but  ue  cannot  of  course  see  the 
individual  meteorites  whose  collisions  produce  the  luminosity. 
When  the  small  swarm  appvoadics  fee  \av^w  ia\\t;\VB.YMmber 
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of  collisions  is  increased,  and  so  the  brightness  of  the  star  is 
increased.  As  the  disturbing  swarm  passes  away,  the  star 
gradually  cools  down  to  its  normal  condition,  and  remains  at 
its  customary  magnitude  until  the  small  swarm  of  meteors 
approaches  it  again. 

Chief  Points  of  Chapter  XVIII. 

Constellations  are  groups  into  which  astronomers  have  arranged  the 
stars  according  to  positions  on  the  sky.  Ptolemy  (140  a.d.)  named 
forty-eight  groups,  and  about  twenty  names  since  added  are  accepted. 
Constellations  are  analogous  to  countries,  names  of  bright  stars  are 
analc^ous  to  names  of  cities  ;  and  a  star  catalogue  is  analogous  to  the 
index  at  the  end  of  an  atlas. 

Stars  are  arranged  in  Magnitudes  according  to  their  brilliancy, 
the  first  magnitude  including  the  brightest  stars  and  the  sixth  the  stars 
just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  agreed  that  a  star  of  any  magnitude 
is  two-and-a-half  times  brighter  than  one  a  magnitude  fainter.  The 
magnitude,  or  apparent  brightness  of  a  star  depends  upon  (a)  distance 
from  the  solar  system  {d)  extent  of  luminous  surface  {c)  quality  of  light 
emitted. 

Number  of  Stars. — On  the  best  night  about  2,500  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  at  one  time.  A  three-inch  telescope  will  show 
300,000  in  the  same  celestial  hemisphere,  and  the  largest  telescope  about 
100,000,000  in  the  whole  sky.  There  seems  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
stars  that  can  be  photographed. 

Photography  reveals  Stars  and  other  celestial  objects  because  (a) 
the  photographic  plate  can  store  up  faint  impressions  whereas  the  eye 
cannot  do  so  {d)  it  is  sensitive  to  a  longer  range  of  vibrations  than  is 
the  human  retina.  A  photographic  map  of  the  sky  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  photographs  are  being  taken  to  furnish  permanent  records 
of  the  places  of  stars  upon  the  sky. 

Tlxe  Proper  Motions  of  Stars  are  real  motions  through  space,  as 
distinct  from  the  apparent  movements  due  to  the  earth's  rotation  (pro- 
ducing diurnal  motions), revolutions  (producing  aberration  and  parallax), 
and  shifting  of  the  earth's  axis  (producing  precession,  nutation,  &c.). 
The  change  of  position  determined  after  all  these  apparent  movements 
have  been  eliminated  is  the  star's  proper  motion. 

The  Sun  is  Moving  through  Space,  and  carrying  all  the  members 
of  the  Solar  system  with  it.  The  consequence  is  that  near  the  point  01 
space  towards  which  the  sun  is  moving  {fhe  apex  of  the  sun^s  way)  the 
stars  show  a  tendency  to  open  out,  whilst  near  the  point  behind  us  (the 
anti-apex)  they  show  a  tendency  to  close  up. 

Variable  Stars  may  be  thus  classified,  (a)  New  or  temporary  stars 
which  appear  suddenly  and  then  gradually  fade  away  {b)  stars  which  rise 
and  fall  m  brilliancy  in  a  period  from  six  months  to  two  years  long  {c) 
stars  which  are  subject  to  irregular  variations  of  light,  {d)  Stars  which 
continually  vary  in  light  in  a  period  of  a  few  days.  Ks\  SXax's.  ^\v\Otv  ^\^ 
bright  most  of  the  time,  but  their  light  is  periodicaWy  <tc\\>^s.*i<^. 
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Suggested  Causes  of  Variabiltiy  are  {a)  luminous  material  burst- 
ing through  a  less  luminous  crust  (d)  increase  and  decrease  of  spotted 
surface,  similar  to  the  periodic  increase  and  decrease  of  spots  upon  the 
sun  (c)  the  collisions  produced  by  one  swarm  of  meteorites  revolving 
round  another,  the  greatest  number  of  collisions  being  produced  when 
the  two  swarms  are  nearest  one  another,  (d)  The  revolution  of  a  dark 
star  round  a  bright  one. 

Questions  on  Chapter  XVIH. 

(i)  What  is  meant  by  the  proper  motion  of  a  star,  and  by  a  star's 
motion  in  the  line  of  sight  ? 

(2)  Describe  briefly  how  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars  have  been 
determined  from  observations  made  with  the  transit  instrument. 

(3)  Give  an  account  of  the  various  classes  of  variable  stars  and  the 
suggested  causes  of  variability  in  each  case. 

(4)  How  has  the  variability  of  stars  been  accounted  for  ? 

(5)  How  have  the  phenomena  of  new  and  variable  stars  been 
explained  ? 

(6)  What  explanations  have  been  given  01  the  variability  of  stars? 

(7)  What  is  a  constellation  ?  Give  a  sketch  showing  the  relative 
positions  of  a  conspicuous  group  of  stars  visible  when  looking  north  on 
a  fine  night  in  winter. 

(8)  Describe  the  system  adopted  in  designating  stars.  Give  the  names 
of  SIX  bright  stars. 

(9)  What  exactly  is  meant  by  the  "magnitude"  of  a  star?  How 
many  stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  would  be  required  to  equal  in  bright- 
ness a  single  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ? 

(10)  Why  is  it  that  more  stars  can  be  seen  through  a  telescope  than 
by  the  unaided  eye  ? 

(11)  More  stars  can  be  photographed  with  a  telescope  than  can  be 
seen  with  the  same  telescope.     How  do  you  account  for  this  ? 

(12)  Write  a  short  account  of  the  photographic  star  chart  and  catalogue 
now  in  course  of  construction. 

(13)  What  facts  are  usually  tabulated  in  a  star  catalogue? 

(14)  How  far  is  it  correct  to  speak  of  the  "  fixed  stars"?  Mention 
the  chief  changes  to  which  the  position  of  a  star  is  subject,  and  state 
in  two  or  three  lines  the  cause  of  each  of  them. 

(15)  Describe  briefly  the  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  sun  has  a 
proper  motion  through  space. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  UNIVERSE 

DOUBLE  STARS,  CLUSTERS,  AND  NEBULAE 

Double  stars. — A  number  of  stars  in  the  heavens  appear 
as  single  points  of  light  when  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  but  when 
1  telescope  is  used  they  are  found  to  be  really  two  or  more  stars 
»^ery  close  together.  The  star  Castor  is  an  example  of  this.  To 
•he  unaided  eye  it  appears  as  a  single  bright  star,  but  a  small 
telescope  shows  it  to  be  made  up  of  two,  one  of  the  pair  being  a 
magnitude  brighter  than  the  other.  Another  star,  Epsilon  (f) 
Lyrae,  is  a  still  more  striking  example.  A  small  telescope  will 
iivide  the  star  into  two  components,  and  a  telescope  of  moderate 
dimensions  will  show  that  each  of  these  two  members  also 
-onsists  of  two,  thus  making  what  appears  to  be  one  star  when 
»een  with  the  eye  alone  into  four  when  observed  with  optical 
iid.  This  quadruple  system  is  known  as  the  "  double  double 
Jtar." 

The  components  of  a  double  star  are  sometimes  nearly  equal 
n  brightness  but  more  often  they  differ  in  brightness,  in  which 
^se  they  also  differ  in  colour.  The  star  Gamma  (7)  Andromedae, 
or  instance,  consists  of  two  stars,  one  of  the  third  magnitude  is  of 
^  golden  yellow  white  colour,  the  other  of  the  fifth  magnitude 
^ing  blue.  Beta  (fi)  Cygni — a  star  easily  separated  into  its  two 
•omponents — consists  of  a  yellow  star  of  magnitude  three  and  a 
>lue  star  of  magnitude  seven. 

Optioal  and  Physical  Doubles.—Stars  may  appear 
'ouble  merely  because  they  are  seen  in  the  same  direction, 
Wgh  one  may  be  immensely  further  from  us  thatv  tK^  Ck\.\sex 
^cb  stars  are  termed  optical  doubles,  to  d\sUTv^v)i\^\v  \N\ewv  i\wsv 
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the  physical  doubles  composed  of  two  or  more  luminous  bodies 
revolving  round  one  another.    Accurate  measurements  of  the 

position  of  two  stars  close  to  one 
in  another  show  in  the  course  of  a 

few  years  whether  the  stars  actu- 
ally form  a  binary  system  or  not. 
If  the  stars  are  found  to  move 
independently  of  one  another  in 
a  straight  line,  their  duplicity  is 
only  apparent ;  but  if  the  com- 
ponent stars  are  found    to  be 
moving  in  concave  curves  rela- 
tively to  each  other,  then  it  is     | 
concluded  that  they  are  really    ] 
a    pair    of    revolving    suns— a     | 
binary  star  (Fig.  189). 

To  determine  the  orbit  of  a  , 
double  star  it  is  necessary  to 
measure  the  relative  positions 
and  distances  apart  of  the  com- 
ponents over  a  long  series  of 
years.  The  measurements  are 
made  by  means  of  a  micro- 
meter, a  telescopic  accessory  for 
measuring  small  angles  in  the 
field  of  view.  The  contrivance 
may  conveniently  be  described 
here. 
Fig.  189.— To  show  that  though  a  Star     The  Parallel  Wire  MiC' 

may   look   double    it   is   not   neces-  x  t.  /«  •  .. 

sarily  a  true  Binary.  rOITieter. —  1  WO    fine    WirCS   01 

spider    threads    are    arrange^ 
parallel  to  one  another  and  in  the  same  plane,  upon   sliding 
brass  pieces  held  in  a  frame.     Connected  with  each  brass  piec^ 
is  a  finely  cut  screw,  having  a  head  an  inch  or  so  in  diamete^ 
graduated  around   its   circumference.     A  pointer  is  fixed  nea.^ 
each  of  these  graduated  circles  to  indicate  how  much  the  screv^ 
is  turned.     By  turning  either  of  the  screw-heads  the  parall^^ 
wires  of  the  micrometer  can  be  made  to  approach  one  anothe:^ 
or  to  move  further  apart.    Two  f\Ked  wires  are  arranged  clos^ 
together  at  right  angles  to  t\ie  mov^\^  oxv^^.   TV^ Ktv^sxtvot^kk^ 
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IS  constructed  is  placed  at  the  eye  end  of  ihe  telescope,  and 
:  usual  Eye-piece  is  used  in  connection  with  it  (Fig.  190). 
hen  so  arranged,  the  observer  sees  the  wires  projected  upon 
:  field  of  view  he  happens  to  be  observing. 
rhe  Wire  Miorometer  used  upon  Double  Stars.— 
I  measure  the  angular  distance  between  two  stars,  the  micro- 
■ler  is  turned  until  the  stars  lie  between  the  two  fixed  wires, 
that  the  line  of  direction  between  them  is  parallel  to  the 
res.     The  [wo  movable  wire^  are  next  turned  by  means  of  the 


1 


^w-heads  until  one  liesupon  each  star  (Fig.  igc).  The  amount' 
separation  can  then  be  determined  by  means  of  the  graduated 
rew-heads,  which  indicate  lero  when  they  are  close  together 
id  from  that  to  too  as  they  are  separated.  It  will  be  evident, 
iwever,  that  what  is  obtained  by  the  observations  is  not  the 
igular  distance  between  the  stars,  but  the  distance  in  terms  of 
ivolution  of  the  screw-head.  To  find  the  angle  represented  by 
turn  of  the  micrometer  screw  so  as  to  be  able  to  convert  the 
ading  of  the  graduated  screw-heads  into  anguliT  wveM^nti^SR. 
ims  are  separated  by,  say,  30  revoluliona  q[  ftie  5Ctf«,  avi&.'iie. 
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Fig.  191. — The  Wires  in  a 
Parallel  Wire  Micro- 
meter. 


time  which  a  star  near  the  celestial  equator  takes  to  pass  straight 
across  from  one  to  the  other  is  observed.  In  one  second  of  time 
such  a  star  appears  to  pass  over  1 5  seconds  of  arc,  so  that  if  the 

star  took  30  seconds  of  time  to  pass  from 
one  wire  to  the  other,  the  equivalent  angle 
is  30  X  1 5"  ==  450  seconds  of  arc,  and  divid- 
ing this  by  30  will  give  the  value  of  one 
revolution  of  the  screw  in  angular  measure. 
When  this  value  has  once  been  deter- 
mined, the  readings  of  the  micrometer 
screw  can  readily  be  converted  into  their 
equivalent  angles.  . 

The  micrometer  is  not  only  used  to 
determine  the  angular  distance  between 
the  components  of  a  binary  star ;  it  is 
employed  also  in  many  other  determina- 
tions, such  as  the  measurements  of  the  diameter  of  the  planets, 
the  dimensions  of  a  sun  spot,  or  the  size  of  a  lunar  crater.  The 
instrument  is,  'thdeed,  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  properly 
equipped  observatory. 

The  Position  Circle  for  defining  Celestial  Direc- 
tions.— In  observations  of  double  stars,  and  in  other  cases 
also,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  direction  in  which  objects  lie 
upon  the  heavens.  For  this  purpose  an  arrangement  known  as 
a  position  circle  usually  forms  part  of  the  micrometer.  It  con* 
sists  of  a  graduated  circle  and  an  indicator  to  show  the  angle 
through  which  the  whole  micrometer  is  twisted  in  one  direction 
or  the  other.  The  position  circle  is  a  kind  of  celestial  compass 
card,  the  chief  difference  between  it  and  an  ordinary  compass 
card  being  that  directions  are  expressed  in  angles  instead  of 
cardinal  points.  To  use  the  instrument,  it  must  first  be  set  so 
that  the  vertical  cross  wire  shown  in  Fig.  192  lies  upon  a  celestial 
meridian.  This  is  done  by  turning  the  circle  until  a  star  is 
carried  in  its  diurnal  motion  straight  across  the  other  cross  wire; 
and  as  the  diurnal  motion  of  every  star  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
meridian,  the  line  at  right  angles  to  that  along  which  the  star 
travels  evidently  lies  upon  a  meridian,  that  is,  due  north  and 
south.  All  that  need  now  be  done  to  find  the  position  angle  of 
the  imaginary  line  connecting  two  stars  or  other  objects  is  to 
tivist  the  position  circle  round  utvlW  *\\.  Vvts  v^x^^  Xa  \)cva  ^xx^cXvoti 
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ler  observation  and  read  off  the  angle  through  which  it  has 
:n  turned  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  The  angles  are  read 
n  the  north  point,  from  0°  to  360*^,  through  the  east,  south,  and 
>t  points,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19^. 

!>rbits  of  Double  Stars. — Astronomers  have  found  about 
;lve  thousand  double  stars,  and  between  two  and  three  hundred 
ve  been  proved  to  be  in  revolution"  round  one  another  in 


W 


Fig.  192. — Measurement  of  Position  Angle  of  a  Double  Star. 


riods  from  about  six  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years.  Only 
lew  of  these  have  been  observed  throughout  a  revolution,  but 
?icient  measures  have  been  made  of  the  changes  of  position 
gfle  and  angular  separation  of  nearly  fifty  binary  stars  to 
able  the  orbits  and  periods  to  be  determined. 
The  periods  of  a  few  of  these  stars  arc  as  follows  : — 

Star.  Length  of  Period. 

Lalande,  9,091 5*5  years 

Zeta  (f)  Hercules 34*6    .„ 

Alpha  (a)  Canis  MsLJoris  ,   ..  ,   ,  .,   ^.  ASi'^ -^^ 
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Star.  Length  of  period. 

Alpha  (a)  Centauri 85*0  „ 

70  Ophinchi 92*8  „ 

Gamma  (7)  Virginis      .- i75*o  „ 

Eta  {ri)  Cassiopeiae 222*4  „ 

Gamma  (7)  Leonis 407*0  ,1 

61  Cygni      4i5'i  » 

Alpha  (a)  Geminorum 1001*2  „ 

Zeta  (0  Aquarii       1 578*3  » 

Dimensions  of  Double  Star  Orbits. — The  distance  in 
miles  between  the  components  of  a  double  star  can  be  found  if  the 
parallax  of  the  binary  and  the  angular  dimensions  of  the  semi- 
major  axis  of  the  orbit  are  known.  The  relation  between  the 
parallax  (see  p.  434)  of  a  body  and  its  apparent  size  (see  p.  450)  is 
used  in  this  determination. 

Remembering  that  an  astronomical  unit  is  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  we  have  for  binary  stars  the  relation 

Number  of  astronomical  units      ^       j^^  semi-major  axis  of  orbit 

between  components  of= — ~ /^. 

binary  parallax  of  bmary. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  star  Eta  (ly)  Cassiopeiae,  the 
distance  between  the  components  is  found  to  be  nearly  sixty 
times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun.  The  components  of 
Alpha  (a)  Centauri  are  separated  by  about  twenty  times  the 
sun's  distance. 

Masses  of  some  Binary  Stars. — Whether  binary  stars 
revolve  round  one  another  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  cannot  be  actually  proved,  though  there  is  presump- 
tive evidence  that  such  is  the  case.  Assuming  that  the  law 
holds  good  in  interstellar  space,  the  mass  of  a  binary  star 
can  be  determined  when  the  size  of  the  orbit  in  astronomical 
units  or  in  miles  is  known.  Each  star  actually  revolves  in  an 
orbit  round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two,  but  in 
dealing  with  double  star  orbits  it  is  usual  to  consider  the 
brightest  star  as  fixed  and  with  a  mass  equal  to  the  joint  mass 
of  the  binary.  The  size  of  its  orbit  and  the  double  star's  period 
enable  the  fall  of  the  stellar  satellite  to  its  primary  to  be  deter- 
mined, the  calculation  being  the  same  as  that  applied  to  the  case 
of  the  fall  of  the  moon  towards  \.Vve  t^xx\v  (^^^^  ^.  -^iiV   '^^•5.  fell 
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per  second  which  would  lake  place  if  the  stars  were  separated  by 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  can  then  be  found,  and  a 
comparison  of-the  two  results  gives  the  relation  of  the  mass  of 
the  binary  to  the  mass  of  the  sun.  Here  are  the  numbers 
obtained  for  three  binary  stars,  of  which  the  parallaxes  have 
been  determined, 

Ma»  in  Tcrrm  of 
Binary.  Parallai.  Ihe  Sunn  Ma.-* 

Alpha  (b)  Centauri o"-8o  rS 

Eta  (i)  Cassiopciii; o"'i5  8'3 

7oOphinchi o'"!?  2'5 

We  thus  find  that  Alpha  (a)  Ccnlauri,  a  binary  star  of  the  first 
magniludc,  has  a  mass  nearly  double  the  mass  of  the  sun,  while 
the  Star  Eta  (ij)  Cassiopeia:,  which  is  much  fainter,  being  of  the 
fourth  magniludc,  has  a  mass  eight  times  greater  than  the  sun's 

SiriiiB  and  its  ftunt  Companion.  -  Careful  observa- 
tions of  the  position  of  Sirius  showed,  about  40  years  ago, 
that  the  star  described  a  minulc  orbit  on  the  celestial  sphere  in 


FiC,  193— The  Rela.ive  Posilion,  gf  Siilua 
Yeiiti.  and  IhE  Oibil  deduced  from  ihe 
Notitii  e/llu  Royal  AjtrvKmiiicai  Socicl} 


about  SO  years.  In  1862,  the  late  Mr,  Aivan  Clark  discovered  a 
very  faint  star  near  Sirius,  and  further  observations  have  shown 
that  the  iwo  stars — the  very  bright  on?  and  ihe  vevj  ta.\M.  wb.^ — 
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are  physically  connected  and  move  around  their  common  centre 
of  gravity,  just  as  do  the  moon  and  earth.  From  1862  to  ^1896 
the  companion  moved  through  255°.  (The  relative  positions  la 
different  years  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.)  The 
measurements  of  the  positions  of  the  companion  with  I'efetqMBfc 
to  Sinus  and  the  angular  distance  between  the  two  at  diffenat 
times  have  enabled  the  form  of  the  orbit  to  be  determined  as  is 
shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  193).  The  time  of  a  compldie 
revolution  is  found  to  be  5.2  years. 

Clusters  of  Stars.— There  are. not  only  double  stars  .and 
"  double  double  "  stars  belonging  to  one  another  in  the  heavai% 
there  are  also  many  clusters  of  stars — groups  in  which  Stan 
can  sometimes  be  counted  in  hundreds,  all  of  them  apparcndf 
in  the  same  region  and  not  merely  in  the  same  line  of  sight 
The  Pleiades  is  a  well-known  star  group.  An  acute  obsemr 
can  count  six  bright  stars  in  the  group  without  telescopic  akL 
A  small  telescope  will  show  about  sixty  in  the  same  area  of  ^y, 
and  the  photographic  plate  has  registered  the  existence  of  more 
than  a  thousand. 

In  the  constellation  of  Cancer  a  peculiar  spot  of  misty 
light  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  An  opera  glass  or  a 
small  telescope  will  resolve  this  nebulous  spot  into  a  cluster  of 
forty  or  fifty  stars,  and  a  larger  instrument  will  show  hundreds 
of  individual  points  of  light  clustered  together.  One  of  thti 
finest  star  clusters  in  the  heavens  is  in  the  constelladoo 
Hercules,  and  is  known  as  13  Messier,  because  it  is  No.  13  in  a 
catalogue  of  star  clusters  compiled  by  an  astronomer  named 
Messier.  This  cluster  looks  like  a  small  patch  of  haze  to  the 
unaided  eye,  but  when  a  large  telescope  is  used  to  observe  it 
several  thousand  stars  can  be  counted  in  the  group.  In  the 
constellation  of  Perseus  there  is  a  fine  double  cluster  of  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  bright  patch,  and  resolvable  by  a 
small  telescope  into  two  bee-like  swarms  of  suns.  The  general 
appearance  of  some  star  clusters  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  194,  but 
no  picture  of  this  kind  can  do  justice  to  the  splendid  sight 
afforded  by  a  good  star  cluster  seen  through  a  telescope  of 
moderate  dimensions. 

The  Milky  Way.— An  irregular  band  of  faintly  luminous 

appearance   is   seen   stretching  across  the  heavens  on   a  fine 

night     This  is  the  Milky  Way  ox  Oa\axy,\>cv^  tv2.\.w\^  oC  which 


.— Siar  CluMfts.  Wnh  Ihc  txcepuon  cf  the  Cuiirai  ticluii',  *h 
1  a  Phwugraph  of  Iho  Crcal  Cluster  in  Hetcuitt,  ftui  CXmhbh.  -k 
iograpAj  bj-  Dr.  isaac  Roberts  reproduced  in  Kwrniltdgt. 
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formed  a  fruitful  subject  of  speculation  for  early  astronotnera. 
When  Galileo  turned  his  small  telescope  upon  it,  however,  he 


^H  fou 

^H    tht 


found  that  it  really  consisted  of  immeaaurable  small  stars.    "  By 

the  irrefragable  evidence  of  our  eye,"  he  said,  "  we  are  forced 

lai  wordy  disputes  upon  this  suVjert,  lot  ftit  Caix*^  «  uothing 
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else  but  a  mass  of  innumerable  stars  planted  together  in  clusters. 
Upon  whatever  part  of  it  you  direct  the  telescope,  straightway  a 
vast  crowd  of  stars  presents  itself  to  view  ;  many  of  them  are 
tolerably  large  and  extremely  bright,  but  the  number  of  smaller 
ones  is  quite  beyond  determination  "  (Fig.  195).  It  is  estimated 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  stars  observable  in  the 
heavens  are  contained  within  a  band  bordered  by  the  edges  of 
the  Milky  Way.  The  majority  of  star  clusters  also  lie  in  or 
near  that  zone.  As  we  pass  from  the  Milky  Way,  the  average 
number  of  stars  in  the  field  of  view  of  any  telescope  becomes 
less  and  is  least  when  we  arrive  at  the  poles  of  the  galactic  circle. 

Nebulse. — The  telescope  has  shown  that  the  Milky  Way  is 
not  a  band  of  luminous  mist  but  an  immense  number  of  small 
stars  ;  it  has  shown  also  that  certain  peculiar  luminous  patches 
upon  the  sky  are  really  stars  clustered  together.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  every  celestial  object  of  a  similar 
misty  character  is  composed  of  numerous  stars  packed  so 
closely  together  that  their  individuality  is  lost  and  nothing  but 
a  general  patch  of  luminosity  is  seen.  This  was  the  view  of 
astronomers  about  30  years  ago.  It  was  thought  that,  given  a 
sufficiently  powerful  telescope,  every  patch  of  mist  upon  the  sky 
would  be  resolved  into  stars.  We  now  know  that  this  view  is 
incorrect ;  there  are  upon  the  heavens  many  faint  patches  and 
wisps  of  luminous  haze  which  can  never  be  broken  up  into  stars, 
and  they  are  termed  nebulce.  About  8,000  of  these  irresolvable 
objects  are  known,  but  their  light  is  so  feeble  that  only  two 
— the  Great  Nebula  in  Orion  and  the  Great  Nebula  in 
Andromeda — can  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
remarkable  that  nebulae  are  least  numerous  near  the  Milky  Way 
and  most  numerous  at  a  distance  from  that  zone,  their  distribu- 
tion being  thus  just  the  reverse  of  the  distribution  of  stars  and 
star  clusters. 

Spectroscopic  Difference  between  Stars  and  Neb- 
ulae.— The  true  nature  of  nebulae  was  discovered  by  Dr.  (now 
Sir  William)  Huggins  in  1864  by  means  of  a  spectroscope 
attached  to  a  telescope.  It  is  beyond  the  province  of  physio- 
graphy at  this  stage  to  enter  into  the  details  of  spectrum 
analysis.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  vapours  of  different 
substances  emit,  when  at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature^  li^tvt 
of  different  qualities,  and  that  a  glass  pr\snv  acA.^  a.^  a  ^\^n^  >a.^^^ 
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a  beam  of  composite  light  and  splits  it  up  into  component  parts. 
The  light  from  many  substances  may  be  represented  in  such  a 
beam,  but  the  prism  is  able  to  sort  them  all  out,  so  that  by 
observing  the  arrangement  of  the  various  qualities  of  light  after 
it  has  passed  through  a  prism,  it  is  possible  to  determine  what 
substances  are  contributing  their  emissions  to  the  composite 
beam. 

A  spectroscope  (Fig.  196)  consists  essentially  of  one  or  more 
prisms,  P,  with  an  arrangement,  C,  for  limiting  the  breadth  of 
the  beam  and  making  the  rays  parallel,  and  a  small  telescope, 
T,  for  viewing  the  analysed  light.     When  such  an  instrument 


Fig.  196. — Diagram  to  show  the  Parts  of  a  simple  spectroscope.  C,  Collimator 
with  a  Lens  L  to  make  the  Rays  from  the  Lamp  fall  in  a  Parallel  beam 
upon  the  Prism  P.  The  small  Telescope  T',  is  used  to  observe  the  Decomposed 
Light. 

is  fitted  upon  a  telescope  and  the  telescope  is  directed  to- 
wards the  sun,  a  rainbow-coloured  band  having  numerous 
dark  lines  at  right  angles  to  its  length  are  observed.  These 
lines  are  the  representatives  of  substances  whose  luminous 
vapours  exist  in  the  sun,  and  by  identifying  them  with 
lines  produced  by  burning  terrestrial  substances,  the  materials 
of  which  the  sun  is  composed  have  been  found.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  stars.  When  most  stars  are  observed 
through  a  spectroscope  fitted  to  a  telescope,  dark  lines,  in  some 
cases  identical  with  the  sun  lines,  are  observed  crossing  a 
coloured  strip.  When,  however,  a  true  nebula  is  observed  in  the 
same  way^  bright  lines  instead  of  dark  ones  are  seen.  A  distinct 
differencG  is  thus  found  to  ex\s\.  b^\.>w^^xv  o\^\xv^\>^  ^sx-^ct^  ^.wd 
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nebulae,  when  their  light  is  analysed.  Most  stars,  like  the  sun, 
consist  of  an  incandescent  nucleus  surrounded  by  a  cooler 
atmosphere  which  produces  the  dark  lines  observed  with  the 
spectroscope.  The  fact  that  only  bright  lines  are  seen  in  the 
analysed  light  of  a  nebula  shows  that  each  misty  patch  upon  the 
heavens  consists  of  glowing  vapours.  Hydrogen  is  prominent 
as  a  glowing  gas  in  every  nebula,  but  the  nature  of  the  other 
materials  represented  in  nebular  light  is  doubtful. 

Nature-  of  NebulsB. — It  must  not  be  concluded,  however, 
that  nebulae  are  nothing  but  masses  of  gas.  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  has  brought  forward  a  large  amount  of  evidence  to 
show  that  a  nebula  is  a  swarm  of  little  rocks  (meteorites),  which 
batter  against  one  another,  and  develop  so  much  heat  in  the 
collisions  that  some  of  the  constituents  are  driven  into  vapour 
and  rendered  luminous.  His  definition  of  a  nebula  is  as 
follows  :  "  A  true  nebula  consists  of  a  sparse  swarm  of  mete- 
orites, the  luminosity  of  which  is  due  to  the  heat  produced  by 
collisions.  The  interspaces  are  partly  filled  with  hydrogen  and 
magnesium,  and  other  vapours  which  are  volatilised  out  of  the 
meteorites." 

Forms  of  NebuleB. — The  forms  of  nebulae  differ  very  con- 
siderably ;  nevertheless  they  may  be  classified,  though  the 
classification  will  not  include  every  variety  any  more  than  the 
classes  into  which  clouds  are  grouped  include  every  form  of 
cloud.  Five  classes  of  nebulae  may  be  recognised,  viz. :  (i.) 
Irregular  nebulae.  (2.)  Ring  nebulae,  and  elliptical  nebulae.  (3.) 
Spiral  or  whirlpool  nebulae.  (4.)  Planetary  nebulae.  (5.)  Nebulae 
surrounding  stars.  The  great  nebula  in  Orion  (Fig.  197^)  is  a  good 
example  of  an  irregular  nebula.  The  larger  masses  of  nebu- 
losity are,  as  a  rule,  irregular  in  form.  An  exception  to  the  rule  is, 
however,the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  (Fig.  197^).  This  evident- 
ly belongs  to  the  class  of  elliptical  nebulae.  In  all  probability  the 
curved  streams  of  nebulosity  surrounding  the  nucleus  are  nearly 
circular  in  form,  and  they  appear  elliptical  because  they  are  in- 
clined to  us.  An  elliptical  nebula  is  thus  a  ring  or  annular  nebula 
seen  slantingly.  The  majority  of  the  smaller  nebulae  are  more 
or  less  spindle-shaped,  like  the  Andromeda  nebula.  A  ring 
nebula — that  in  the  constellation  of  Lyra,  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
197  Ck  The  plane  of  the  nebulous  ring  seems  here  to  be  almost 
Sit  right  angles  to  our  line  of  sight.     A.  itva^\^c^xv\.  ^^vtA  ^x 
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whirlpool  nebula  occurs  in  Canes  Venatici,  and  is  represented  in 
Fig.  197  d.  Planetary  nebulic  are  nearly  circular  patches  of  lumi- 
nosity of  uniform  brightness.  Nebulous  stars  are  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  to  planetary  nebuhi;  but  differ  from 
them  by  the  presence  of  a  bright  nucleus,  this  looking  like  a 
"  star  shining  through  fog." 

Connection  between  Stars  and  NebulaB. — There  are 
about  fifty  objects  in  the  heavens  which  look  like  stars  when 
observed  with  a  telescope,  but  which  show  the  characteristic 
bright  lines  of  nebuhe  when  their  light  is  analysed  with  the 
spectroscope.  These  objects  probably  represent  a  transition 
stage  between  an  irregular  nebula  and  an  ordinary  star  with  an 
absorbing  atmosphere.  It  is  believed  that  nebulae  gradually 
condense  into  stars — that,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  evolution  may 
be  applied  to  celestial  bodies  as  it  is  applied  in  the  organic  king- 
dom. The  naturalist  finds  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
diflferent  groups  of  organisms,  and,  in  the  same  way,  stars  of 
various  types  merge  into  one  another  and  into  nebulai  so  imper- 
ceptibly that  the  astronomer  sometimes  cannot  distinguish  the 
difierences  between  them. 

Mr-  R.  A.  Gregory  has  thus  described  this  evolution  of  celestial 
bodies  *  :  "  Stars  are  believed  to  be  evolved  from  nebulae,  and 
as  they  grow  old  to  change  their  quality  of  light,  the  spectroscope 
thus  confirming  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Sir  William  Herschel 
fi:om  a  study  of  the  telescopic  appearance  of  celestial  objects. 
He  found  planetary  nebulai  merging  into  nebulous  stars,  stars 
surrounded  with  a  large  amount  of  nebulosity,  and  others 
possessing  but  a  small  hazy  mist  or  halo.  Double  nebulae 
appeared  to  form  double  stars,  and  large  masses  of  nebulosity 
,to  break  up  into  star  clusters.  In  no  one  case  could  this  develop- 
ment be  traced  ;  but  Herschel's  observations  showed  that  the 
finished  star  and  nebulae  are  connected  by  such  intermediate 
steps  as  to  make  it  highly  probable  that  every  succeeding  state 
of  the  nebulous  matter  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  gravitation 
upon  it,  while  in  the  preceding  one  ;  and  by  such  steps  irregular 
nebulosities  are  brought  up  to  the  condition  of  planetary  nebulae, 
firom  which  it  passes  to  a  nebulous  star,  and  then  to  the  com- 
pleted product." 

1  Vault  of  Heaven,  p.  157.     Mel\\uerv  and  Co. 
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Chief  Points  of  Chapter  XIX. 

Double  Stars  are  stars  which  appear  to  be  single  when  seen  with 
the  naked  eye  or  a  small  telescope,  but  can  be  separated  into  two  or 
more  stars  when  viewed  with  more  powerful  optical  aid.  Optical 
doubles  are  stars  in  accidental  juxtaposition  near  the  same  line  of  sight, 
and  physical  doubles  or  binary  stars  are  those  which  are  in  revolution 
round  one  another. 

The  Parallel  Wire  Micrometer  is  used  to  measure  small  angular 
distances,  e.g,  the  angular  distance  between  the  components  of  a  double 
star.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  parallel  wires  capable  of  being 
brought  together  or  expanded  by  turning  a  screw.  The  angle  repre- 
sented by  one  turn  of  the  screw  having  been  determined  by  a  prelimi- 
nary observation,  the  angle  represented  by  any  number  of  turns,  or 
fractions  of  a  turn,  is  known.  By  observing  how  many  turns  the  screw 
has  to  make  in  order  to  separate  the  parallel  wires  to  any  desired  extent, 
the  angular  separation  of  the  wires  can  be  deduced. 

The  Position  Circle  is  really  a  part  of  the  micrometer,  and  is  used 
to  determine  directions  upon  the  sky,  e.g.  the  direction  of  the  line  join- 
ing the  two  components  of  a  double  star. 

The  Orbits  of  Double  Stars  are  determined  by  making  measures 
for  several  years  of  the  distance  between  the  components  of  binaries, 
and  the  direction  of  the  line  connecting  them.  Both  the  distance  and 
direction  of  the  components  will  be  found  to  change  gradually,  and  from 
these  changes  the  apparent  orbit  is  found.  In  this  way,  binary  stars 
have  been  found  revolving  round  one  another  in  periods  ranging  from 
5 '5  years  to  1,578  years. 

Star  Clusters  consist  of  a  large  number  of  stars  close  to  one  another, 
like  a  swarm  of  bees.  To  the  naked  eye  a  large  star  cluster  looks  like 
an  undefined  luminous  patch,  but  a  telescope  separates  it  into  its  indi- 
vidual points  of  light. 

The  Milky  Way  is  an  irregular  luminous  belt  surrounding  the 
heavens,  and  consisting  of  innumerable  small  stars. 

A  Nebula  looks  like  a  distant  star  cluster,  and  it  used  to  be  thought 
that  all  nebulae  could  be  resolved  into  stars  by  using  sufficiently  powerful 
telescopes.  This  view  is  incorrect.  The  spectroscope  has  proved  that 
nebulce  consist  of  masses  of  glowing  gas  (possibly  produced  by  collisions 
of  meteoritic  particles),  and  not  of  collections  of  stars. 

Forms  of  Nebulae.— From  an  examination  of  his  photographs, 
Dr.  Isaac  Roberts  divides  nebulae  into  the  following  classes : — 
( I )  vast  areas  of  cloud-like  matter ;  gaseous,  and  probably  of  discrete 
solid  particles  intermixed  ;  (2)  smaller  areas  of  matter  undergoing  the 
process  of  condensation  and  segregation  into  more  regular  forms ;  (3) 
spiral  nehulx  in  various  stages  of  coi\deTvsa.Uotv  and  of  segregation ; 
(4J  elliptic  nebulve  ',  (5)  globvilar  nebvAse. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  XIX. 

ate  what  you  know  about  nebulae. 

ate  what  is  known  concerning  the  nature  and  constitution  of 

escribe  a  parallel  wire  micrometer,  and  state  how  you  would  use 
jrmine  the  angular  distance  between  the  two  components  of  a 
tar. 

Tiat  is  a  binary  star  ?     How  can  stars  which  are  only  optical 
be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  physical  doubles  ? 
escribe  the  principle  underlying  the  use  of  a  parallel  wire  micro- 
measure  small  angles. 

ate  what  you  know  about  the  orbits  of  double  stars, 
escribe  briefly  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  companion  to 

Tiat  is  a  star  cluster,  and  how  can  a  nebula  be  distinguished 

ate  the  principal  differences  between  star  clusters  and  nebulae. 

Describe  the   nature  of  the  Milky  Way,  and   state  how  star 

and  nebulae  are  distributed  with  reference  to  it. 

'Jebulae  were    formerly  supposed  to  be    distinct  star  clusters. 

e  the  grounds  for  this  view,  and  how  has  the  view  been  found 

tenable  ? 

klention   some  similarities  and  differences  between   stars  and 

nto  what  classes  may  nebulae  be  divided  according  to  their 
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CHAPTER    XX 

THE  UNIVERSE 

CELESTIAL  MEASUREMENTS 

Meaning  of  Pairallax. — In  astronomy,  parallax  is  defined 
as  "  the  difference  between  the  directions  of  a  heavenly  body  as 
seen  by  the  observer  and  as  seen  from  some  standard  point  of 
reference"  (Young).  A  simple  experiment  will  make  this 
definition  clear. 

ExPT.  42. — Take  a  lath,  say  a  yard  long,  and  place  it  upon  a  table, 
on  which  also  some  object  is  placed  at  a  distance.  From  each  end  of 
this  lath  point  another  lath  towards  the  object,  and  rule  two  lines  on 
pieces  of  paper  placed  between  them  to  show  the  inclination  of  the  two 
pointers  to  the  first  lath.  Make  on  the  blackboard  a  line  to  represent 
the  yard  lath,  and  at  each  end  of  it  draw  the  angles  obtained  above  and 
produce  the  lines  to  meet.  The  intersection  of  these  lines  represents 
the  position  of  the  object,  and  its  distance  measured  on  the  same  scale 
as  the  line  representing  the  yard  lath  will  give  us  the  distance  of  the 
object. 

Or  the  experiment  may  be  varied  a  little  in  the  following 
way : — 

ExPT.  43. — Procure  a  lath  about  a  yard  long,  and  bind  one  leg  of  a 
pair  of  compasses  or  dividers  at  each  end.  Place  the  lath  upon  a  table 
and  point  the  free  leg  at  each  end  to  some  object  about  two  or  three 
yards  away  in  the  room.  Measure  the  angle  between  the  leg  and  the 
lath  at  each  end.  Repeat  the  experiment  by  pointing  the  lath  at  an 
object  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  Then  take  the  lath  outdoors  and 
point  the  free  legs  to  a  very  distant  object.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
greater  the  distance  of  the  object  pointed  at,  the  greater  is  the  angle  be- 
tween the  lath  and  the  free  compass  leg  at  each  end  ;  in  other  words, 
the  legs  become  more  and  more  nearly  parallel  as  the  distance  of  the 
object  observed  increases^    ^F\§.  19^  ^^ 
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Now  we  know  from  Euclid  (I.  32)  that  if  the  three  angles  of 
any  triangle  be  added  together,  the  sum  obtained  is  always  equal 
to  180°  ;  so  that  if  two  of  the  angles  are  known,  the  third  or 


A 


YiG.  198.— An  instrument  to  illustrate  Parallax. 


remaining  angle  can  be  found  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  two 

known  angles  from  180'^. 

In  the  preceding  experiments  two  angles  (A  and  B)  of  a 

triangle  were  measured  in  the  case  of  each  object  observed.    To 

find  the  remaining  angle,  ACB  for  instance  (Fig.  198),  we  have 

the  relation 

Angle  ACB  =  i8o'^-(BAC+ABC), 

or,  in  the  other  cases. 


Angle  AD  B 
Angle  AEB: 


i8o°-(BAD  +  ABD) 
i8o°-(BAE  +  ABE). 


The  angles  ACB,  ADB,  AEB,  thus  deducted  from  the  obser- 
i^ations,  represent  the  parallax  of  the  objects  at  C,  D,  and  E 
i-espectively.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  nearest  object 
las  the  greatest  parallax,  and  the  most  distant  has  the  smallest 
Darallax. 

The  application  of  these  considerations  to  celestial  bodies 
vill  be  immediately  understood.  If  two  astronomers  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth  point  their  telescopes  at  the  moon,  their  instru- 
Tients  may  be  compared  with  the  two  compass  legs  at  the  ends 
)f  the  lath  in  Expt.  43,  and  the  diametei  of  the  earth  to  the 
ength  of  the  lath  ;  while  the  object,  instead  oi\ie\xv^\.^xx^'5»\.\v2\^ 

Y  ^  1 
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is  celestial.  Evidently  the  operations  are  similar  in  every 
respect.  The  astronomers  would  be  able,  by  the  method  given 
above,  to  deduce  from  their  measurements  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle  between  the  directions  of  the  two  telescopes.  The  details 
and  difficulties  involved  in  this  determination  need  not  be  de- 
scribed here.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  student  to  know  the 
principle,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  Expt.  43. 

The  angle  between  the  two  directions  in  the  case  of  the  moon 
is  nearly  two  degrees  (2°).  This,  then,  is  approximately  the 
angle  between  two  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  moon  to 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth.  One-half  this  angle,  that  is,  the 
angular  semi-diameter  of  the  earth  as  viewed  from  the  moon,  is 
the  moon^s parallax.  The  moon's  parallax  is  nearly  1°  (exactly 
57'  2"),  which  is  by  far  the  greatest  parallax  of  any  celestial 
body.  The  sun's  parallax  is  only  8"'8,  that  is  to  say,  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  sun,  one  to  the  earth's  centre  and  the  other  to  a 
point  on  the  earth's  equator,  would  contain  an  angle  so  small  as 
8'' '8,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  moon  the  angle  is  57'  2".  This 
fact  is  of  itself  enough  to  demonstrate  the  much  greater  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth  than  the  moon. 

Relative  Distajxces. — The  relative  distances  of  the  planets 

from  the  earth  and  sun  were  determined  with  fair  accuracy 

before  the    perfection    of  astronomical    instruments   made  it 

possible  to  state  the  actual  distances  in  miles.     Thus,  if  the 

ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  compared  with  that 

of  Venus  be  required,  the  question  can  be  solved  by  the  following 

considerations.     In  Fig.  199,  let  E  represent  the  earth,  S  the 

sun,  and  V,  V,   Venus  at   its  greatest  eastern  and   western 

elongations.      Then    SVE    and    SV'E    may  be    regarded  as 

right-angled  triangles,  and  in  such  triangles,  we  must  remind 

SV  SV 

the  reader,  the  ratios  ^^^  and  r^^  are  each  known  as  the  sine 

SE  SE 

of  the  angles  SEV  and  SEV  respectively,  and  we  can  write  :— 

|y  =  sine  SEV  ;  |Y'=:  sine  SEV. 
SE  SE 

The  angle  SEV,  that  is,  the  angular  distance  of  Venus  from 

the  sun  at  the  greatest  elongation,  is  about  47^    Hence  we  have 

from  the  above  equation — 

Distance  of  Venus  from  sun    SV       .        _^ 

i>istance  of  earth  from  sun''  Sl.=  "''^^  ^^^  =  ^'^'^  '<'f  =  ^"i^- 
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Consequently  we  have  a  proportion  which  we  can  write  in 
two  ways : — 
Earth's  distance  from  sun  :  Venus's  distance  from  sun=  i  :  071  ; 


or, 


Earth's  distance  from  sun         i 

Venus's  distance  from  sun~  071* 

In  Fig.  200  the  case  of  a  superior  planet  is  represented,  but 

the  determination  of  the  ratio  between  its  distance  from  the 

sun  compared  with  that  of  the  earth  is  not  so  simple.     Let  M 

represent  the  planet  Mars  in  opposition,  and  M'  its  position 


^ 
^ 


6f*^''^ 


\ 


I 

\ 
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!^^ 


Fig.  199.     Determination  of  the  Distance  of  Venus  by  Observation  at 

greatest  Elongation. 

several  weeks  later.  Its  angular  distance  from  the  sun,  or,  as  we 
have  learnt  to  call  it,  its  elongation,  is  observed  in  the  position 
M'.  Between  one  occurrence  of  an  opposition  of  Mars  and 
the  next — an  interval  which  is  called  the  planet's  synodic  period 
—  (see  p.  316),  the  angle  M'SE  gradually  increases  from 
0°  to  360°.  If  we  assume  this  increase  to  be  regular,  we  can 
say  the  angle  M'SE  is  the  same  fraction  of  360°  that  the 
interval  between  the  two  positions  of  Mars  represented  in  the 
illustration  is  of  a  complete  synodic  period. 

The  angle  SEM'  is  the  elongation  observed  when  Mars  is  in 
\}[iQ  position  M';  and  the  angle  M'SE  is  kivo^^xi  ixoxsxNJcis.  -i^^N^ 
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considerations  ;  consequently  the  angle  SM'E  can  be  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  other  two  from  i8o°  (p.  435).  An 
easy  application  of  trigonometry  enables  us  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  from  the  three  angles.  We 
may  write — 

Distance  of  Mars  from  sun      sine  SEM' 

Distance  of  earth  from  sun  ""  sine  SM'E' 
Distance. of  the  Earth  from,  the  Sun.— The  velocity 
with  which  light  waves  travel  has  been  determined  in  several 
ways,  which  are  briefly  described  in  Chapter  IV.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  gives  this  velocity  as  186,330  miles  per 
second.  Knowing  this,  the  observations,  first  made  by  the 
Danish  astronomer,  Roemer,  upon  the   moons   of  the   planet 
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Fig.  200. — To  illustrate  a  method  of  determining  the  relative  distances  of 

Mars  and  the  Earth  from  the  Sun. 

Jupiter,  provide  us  with  the  means  of  determining  the  sun's 
distance  from  us. 

Careful  observations  show  that  the  journey  across  the  earth's 
orbit  is  completed  by  light  travelling  at  the  rate  of  186,330 
miles  a  second  in  16  minutes,  38  seconds,  or  998  seconds  ;  and 
consequently  the  time  taken  by  light  to  traverse  half  this 
distance,  which  in  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  499  seconds. 
The  length  of  the  radius  in  miles,  in  other  words  the  sun's  mean 
distance,  is  therefore  186,330  x  ^99=92,978^670  miles,  or  roughly 
xocx>,ooo  miles. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  degree  of  accuracy 

obtainable  by  this  method  depends  upon  that  of  the  value  taken 

for  the  velocity  of  light ;  the  more  correct  our  value  for  this 

quantity,  the  nearer  the  truth  will  our  result  for  the  jsun's 

distance  be. 

Sun's  Distance  determined  from  the  Aberration  of 

Ldght.  —  The  student  has  previously  learnt  (p.  70)  how  the 
velocity  of  light  can  be  determined  by  laboratory  measurements 
and  other  methods,  and  also  how  the  constant  of  aberration  is 
measured  by  observations  of  the  displacements  of  stars.  It  is 
easy,  by  combining  these  two  numbers,  to  calculate  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit.  Knowing  this  velocity  we  can  immedi- 
ately deduce  the  number  of  miles  traversed  by  the  earth  in  a 
sidereal  year  which  will  evidently  be  the  circumference  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  From  this  value  for  the  orbit's  circumference  we 
can  calculate  its  diameter  and  radius.  The  radius,  which  is 
clearly  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth,  can  in  this  way  be 
determined  from  the  constant  of  aberration.  We  have  seen  on 
page  297  that 

Velocity  of  earth  ^^^^         (p.  297)  of  angle  of  aberration 
Velocity  of  light 
Or  velocity  of  earth = velocity  of  light  x  tan  2o"*49 

=  1 86,330  X  tan  2o"-49 

=  10,089. 

*  hat  is  to  say,  light  travels  10,089  times  faster  than  the  earth, 
^f  the  earth  moved  with  the  same  velocity  as  light  it  would 
Complete  a  single  revolution  round  the  sun  in 

365-25  days     ,^     .     ,      .  , 

—      g  — =52  minutes  6  seconds, 

and  would  perform  a  journey  along  a  radius  of  the  orbit  at  the 
$ame  rate  in  8  minutes  19  seconds,  or  499  seconds.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  is  499x186,330= 
92,978,670  miles.  It  should  be  noted  again  that  the  value  of 
the  velocity  of  light  taken  in  the  above  calculation  materially 
ifTects  the  value  of  the  sun's  distance.  The  value  we  have  used 
s  at  present  regarded  as  fairly  accurate. 

Determination  of  Sun's  Distance  by  Obaervationa 
>f  Mara  at  Opposition.— The  actual  obs^x\^.\jvatv  n^\v\Oci. \5» 
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made  is  that  of  the  parallax  of  Mars,  and  from  this  result  the 
distance  of  Mars  from  the  earth  can  be  calculated.  Knowing 
the  sidereal  periods  (p.  292)  of  Mars  and  the  earth,  it  is  at  once 
possible  by  Kepler's  third  law  (p.  326)  to  determine  the  ratio  of 
the  distances  of  Mars  and  the  earth  from  the  sun.  Then,  we 
reason  as  follows: — the  distance  EM  (Fig.  201)  is  determined  by 


©feL--?) 


Fig.  201. — To  illustrate  how  the  Determination  of  the  distance  of  Mars 
enables  the  Sun's,  distance  to  be  found. 

observations,  as  above,  at  an  opposition  ;  and  the  ratio  of  SE 
to  SM  is  found  by  Kepler's  third  law.  Evidently  SE,  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  is  equal  to  SM  -EM. 
Suppose  we  assume  that  SE  is  10,  then  from  the  application  of 
Kepler's  law  we  should  find  SM  =  16,  and  clearly  EM=i=i6-io=6. 
We  can  therefore  write — 

Distance  of  earth  from  Mars       63' 
Distance  of  earth  from  sun  10      5 

The  parallax  of  Mars  at  opposition  is  roughly  14^',  and  we 

have  seen  that  the  parallax  of  a  body  is  inversely  proportional 

to  its  distance  from  the  observer  ;  and,  therefore,  using  the  above 

ratio  we  obtain — 

Parallax  of  sun      _  3 

Parallax  of  Mars  ""  5' 
Therefore 

Solar  parallax  =  5  x  14"  =  8"-4. 

\  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  determination  of  solar  parallax 
from  observations  of  Mars  at  an  opposition.  There  are  two 
plans  adopted  n  making  the  actual  determination:  either  the 
planet  may  be  observed  from  two  stations  on  or  near  the  same 
meridiaiif  but  situated  respectively  north  and  south  of.  the 
equator,  e,g,  at  Greenwich  and  \.\v^  Csc^^*,  w  \\.^  ^c^iwiora.  ^vth 
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reference  to  fixed  stars  in  the  neighbourhood  may  be  determined 
shortly  after  rising  and  again  shortly  before  setting. 

The  Meridian  Method. — The  first  of  the  ways  mentioned 
termed  the  meridian  method,  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  deter- 
mining the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  we  shall  exemplify  the 
method  by  reference  to  the  moon.  In  Fig.  202  E  is  the  centre 
of  a  circle  which  represents  the  earth,  M  is  the  moon,  and  the 
parallel  lines  from  S,  S,  are  rays  of  light  from  a  star  whose 
great  distance,  compared  with  the  earth's  diameter,  makes  the 
assumption  of  their  being  parallel  quite  free  from  error.  G 
stands  for  the  observatory  at  Greenwich,  and  C  for  that  at  the 
Cape.     The  line  EGj  gives  the  direction  of  the  zenith  at 


Fig.  302. — Determination  of  the  Moon's  distance  by  the  Meridian  method, 

Greenwich,  and  ECj'  the  same  direction  for  the  Cape  observatory. 
The  continuation  of  the  eaCrth's  axis  in  both  directions  marks 
out  the  celestial  poles. 

The  observer  at  Greenwich  measures  the  angle  PGM,  which 
is  the  north  polar  distance  of  the  moon  at  Greenwich ;  the 
observer  at  the_Cape  measures  the  angle  PCM,  the  south  polar 
distance  of  the  moon  at  his  place  of  observation.  Similarly, 
the  angles  PGS  and  PCS  are  the  north  and  south  polar  distances 
of  the  star  at  the  two  places  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  and  because 
SC  and  SG  are  parallel,  as  well  as  the  two  lines  marking  tlve. 
directions  of  the  celestial  poles  at  the  obsetvaXoxv^^^xN^^xvotxNx^'^'ax. 
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distance  of  the  star  at  Greenwich  and  the  south  polar  distance 
at  the  Cape,  added  together,  make  exactly  i8o°.  But  the  north 
polar  distance  of  the  moon  at  Greenwich  is  greater  than  the  north 
polar  distance  of  the  star  at  the  same  place,  and  at  the  Cape 
the  south  polar  distance  of  the  moon  is  similarly  greater  than 
that  of  the  star,  consequently  the  sum  of  the  N.  P.  D.  of  the  moon 
at  Greenwich  and  its  S.  P.  D.  at  the  Cape  is  considerably  greater 
than  1 80°.  We  are  able  to  ascertain  how  much  greater  by  an  easy 
application  of  Euclid.  Since  SG  is  parallel  to  SE,  and  GM  meets 
them,  the  angle  SGM  is  equal  to  its  alternate  angle  GME  (I.  29). 
Similarly  the  angle  EMC  is  equal  to  SCM.  Therefore  SGM  + 
SCM  =  amount  the  sum  of  the  polar  distances  exceeds  180°  = 
GMC.    This  angle  GMC  is  the  "  parallactic  "  angle  subtended  by 
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Fig.  203.— Diurnal  Method  of  Determining  the  Parallax  of  Mars. 

the  line  GC  joining  the  places  of  observation  ;  its  value  has  been 
found  to  be  about  i°'5. 

The  determination  of  EM,  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
earth's  centre,  is  now  simply  the  solution  of  the  triangle  EGM. 
The  angle  GME  is  known  by  the  above  observation  ;  the  angle 
MEG  is  the  latitude  of  Greenwich  Observatory  ;  the  line  EG  is 
the  radius  of  the  earth.  These  three  being  known,  we  can  by 
trigonometry  find  the  length  of  EM. 

The  Diurnal  Method. — In  Fig.  203  the  earth  is  supposed 
to  be  viewed  from  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  conse- 
quently the  circle  will  represent  the  earth's  equator,  and  the 
points  A  and  B  are  situated  upon  it.  When  rising.  Mars  would 
be  seen  in  the  direction  A.Ma  to  axv  oYj^^xn^x  ^\.  K\  •axv^NNhen 
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setting,  the  earth  in  the  meantime  having  rotated  so  that  the 
observer  originally  at  A  is  now  at  B,  Mars  will  appear  along  the 
direction  BM^.  The  angular  displacement  aMfi  is  evidently 
due  to  the  change  of  position  from  A  to  B,  for  the  planet's  own 
motion  in  the  interval  between  the  two  observations  can  be 
allowed  for.  A  and  B  being  on  the  equator,  AB  is  nearly  8,000 
miles  in  length.  By  Euclid  I.  15,  the  angle  AMB  is  equal  to 
the  angle  aM^,  and  the  angle  AMB  is  the  angle  which  the 
earth's  diameter  subtends  at  Mars,  and  a  half  this  is  therefore 
the  angle  which  the  earth's  radius  subtends  at  Mars,  z.e.  the 
parallax  (p.  436).  It  has  already  been  explained  how  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun  can  be  found  when  the  parallax 
of  Mars  is  known. 

Some  of  the  asteroids  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  when  in 
opposition.  The  parallax  of  the  particular  asteroid  under  obser- 
vation is  determined  by  either  of  the  above  methods,  and  from 
the  result  the  solar  parallax  is  deduced  in  the  manner  already 
described  for  Mars. 

Determination  of  the  Distance  of  the  Sun  by 
Observations  of  a  Transit  of  Venus.— The  transits  of 
Venus  (p.  359)  are  utilised  for  determining  the  distance  of  the 
planet  from  the  earth,  as  well  as  to  indirectly  determine  the 
sun's  distance.    The  methods  of  observation  are  : — 

1.  The  times  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  transit  may  be 
observed  from  places  having  different  longitudes. 

2.  The  position  of  the  shadow  of  Venus  upon  the  sun's  disc 
may  be  observed  simultaneously  at  two  or  more  stations  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  or  photographs  may  be  taken  from  different 
stations,  and  the  displacement  due  to  difference  of  position  may  be 
subsequently  determined  by  measurements  of  the  photographs. 

First  Method. — In  Fig.  204  we  are  supposed  to  be  looking 
down  upon  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  Venus  from  the  north  celestial 
pole.  A  and  B  are  two  stations  on  or  near  the  earth's  equator, 
and  we  will  suppose  them  separated  by  the  length  of  the  earth's 
diameter.  An  observer  at  A  sees  Venus  come  into  apparent 
contact  with  the  sun's  edge  when  the  planet  is  at  the  position  a 
on  its  orbit.  When  about  1 1  '5  minutes  later,  Venus  reaches  the 
position  d  on  its  orbit,  an  observer  at  B  sees  the  apparent  contact 
of  the  planet  with  the  sun's  edge.  Moreover,  t\\e  ^.w^Xe.'s*  bM  a 
and  BVA  are  identical.      Taking  AB   as   a  ^\?Lrj\^\^x   c>R.  ^^ 
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earth,  the  angle  AVB  is  the  angle  which  the  earth's  diameter 
subtends  at  the  sun,  and  it  is  consequently  twice  the  solar 
parallax. 

It  is  required  now  to  know  the  angle  through  which  Venus  moves 


Fig.  204. — Determination  of  the  Sun's  distance  by  Observations  of  a 

Transit  of  Venus. 


relatively  to  the  earth  and  sun  in  a  second  or  minute,  for  we  can 

then  find  what  angle  Venus  would  move  through  in  the  observed 

interval  between  the  times  of  contact  as  seen  from  A  and  B. 

V^enus  goes  round   the  sun 

and  catches  up  to  the  earth 

again  in  584  days — that  is, 

the  planet  gains  360°  on  the 

earth  in  584  days.    This  rate 

of  relative  angular  motion  of 

Venus   works   out  at  about 

37  minutes  per  day,  or  i*54 

seconds     per     minute,    for 

360x60x60         _      ^,    . 
\ y-  =  1*54.  The  in- 

584x24x60 

terval  between  the  contacts 
observed  at  A  and  B  would 
be  II  minutes  30  seconds; 
so  that  the  angle  aVif  (and 
therefore  also  AVB)  equals  1 1 
minutes  30  seconds  x  1*54 
seconds  of  arc  =  17"!  - 
Hence  one  half  this,  that  is  the  angle  which  the  earth's  radius 
subtends  at  the  sun,  =  8''*8  =  solar  parallax. 

To  obtain  the  best  result  by  this  method,  four  contacts  of  the 
^ges  of  Venus  and  the  sun  ai^  o\i^^Y\^^,NVL.\ — 


Fig.  205.  —  Apparent  Paths  of  Venus 
across  the  Sun  during  a  transit  ob- 
served from  different  stations.  The 
upper  path  is  that  seen  from  a  southern 
station  ;  the  lower  is  that  seen  from  a 
northern  station,  but  the  distance  be- 
tween the  paths  is  exaggerated. 
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1.  Western  edge  of  planet  with  eastern  edge  of  sun  (first 

:temal  contact). 

2.  Eastern  edge  of  planet  with  eastern  edge  of  sun  (first 

temal  contact). 

3.  Western  edge  of  planet  with  western  edge  of  sun  (second 

itemal  contact). 

4.  Eastern  edge  of  planet  with  western  edge  of  sun  (second 

eternal  contact). 

hese  contacts  are  marked  a,  b^  c,  d  in  Fig.  205. 
Second  Method.— Just  as  in  determining  the  distance  of 
le  moon  (p.  441)  two  stations  were  chosen  as  far  apart  as  pos- 
ble,  one  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
id*  one   in  the   southern,    so    in   this 
lethod  two  stations   similarly  situated 
re  selected.     To  an  observer  in  the 
Drthem  hemisphere  at  the  moment 
\  the  transit  Venus  will  appear 
\  be  projected  upon  a  difier- 
it  part  of  the  sun's  disc  to 
lat  where  it  will  appear  .'y 

\  be  to  the  observer  in  *0-* 

southern    hemis- 


le 


.:/• 


tiere.      The  planet       gfi^ 
ill   seem   lower 


Fig.  206. — To  illustrate  a  method 
of  determining  the  distance  of  the 
Sun  by  a  Transit  of  Venus. 


^    » 

*    * 


to  the  northern  observer.      In  Fig.  206 
^ljUTwi#«-—  C   and  G  represent  the   positions  Venus 

flStiopt  appears  to  have  to  the  southern  and  nor- 

^  them  astronomers  respectively.     The  interval 

between  C  and  G  is  much  exaggerated. 
The  angle  which  it  is  required  to  measure  is  CVG,  or  the 
jual  vertically  opposite  angle  A  V  B.     We  know  that — 
Distance  of  Venus  from  earth     _     A  B 
Distance  of  Venus  from  sun  C  G* 

o  find  the  angular  value  of  CVG  we  ascertain  the  fraction  CG 
of  the  sun's  angular  diameter,  which  is  known.  This  gives  us 
le  value  of  the  angle  CVG,  and  consequently  of  A  V  B.  If 
e  suppose  A  and  B  to  be  at  the  north  and  south  poles  of  t\vci. 
\rth  then  we  know  that  a  half  of  the  angle  KV  'B  \s»  \\\^  ^^x-aJ^-'as. 
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of  Venus.     From  Kepler's  third  law  and  the  measured  parallax 
we  can  determine  the  sun's  parallax  as  in  the  case  of  Mars. 

Prof.  William  Harkness  ^  has  discussed  the  whole  of  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  sun's 
distance,  giving  due  weight  to  the  methods  employed.  His 
conclusion  is  as  follows  : — "  With  almost  any  possible  system  of 
weight  the  solar  parallax  will  come  out  very  nearly  8"*8o9  ± 
o"'oo57,  whence  we  have  for  the  mean  distance  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun  92,797,000  miles,  with  a  probable  error  of 
only  59,700  miles ;  and  for  the  diameter  of  the  solar  system, 
measured  to  its  outermost  member,  the  planet  Neptune, 
5,578,400,000  miles." 

Stellar  Parallax. — So  far  we  have  only  referred  to  what  is 
known  as  gfeocentric  parallax,  which,  as  has  been  explained,  is 
the  angle  which  the  earth's  equatorial  radius  subtends  at  the 
sun  or  moon.  In  the  case  of  these  luminaries  and  of  other  bodies 
in  the  solar  system,  this  parallax  can  be  deduced  from  measures 
made  at  widely  removed  stations  on  the  earth's  surface  ;  but  the 
distances  of  the  stars  are  so  immense  and  the  earth  is  so  small 
in  comparison  with  them,  that  even  with  the  most  perfect 
instruments  now  in  use  no  difference  of  direction  could  by  any 
possibility  be  detected  between  two  lines  drawn  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  earth  to  any  star.  Indeed,  so  far  removed  are  the 
stars  from  us  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  round  the 
sun — twice  ninety-three  millions  of  miles — is  an  insignificant 
length  in  comparison  with  their  distances.  Only  in  the  case 
of  a  few  stars  can  any  difference  of  direction  be  detected  when 
they  are  observed  at  the  extremities  of  this  great  base-line  of 
186,000,000  of  miles  ;  the  majority  of  stars  yet  observed  show 
no  appreciable  parallax. 

The  Parallax  of  a  Star  is  the  Angle  subtended  at 
the  Star  by  the  Semi-Major  Axis  of  the  Eairth's  Orbit. 
— It  has  already  been  explained  that  stellar  parallaxes  are  so 
small,  and  the  distances  of  stars  are  consequently  so  tremendous, 
that  the  distances  in  miles  convey  no  real  impression  to  the 
mind.  A  better  way  is  to  state  how  long  light,  travelling  as  it 
does  at  an  approximate  rate  of  186,000  miles  a  second,  would 
take  to  journey  from  a  star  to  the  earth.     A  "  light-year  "  is  the 

1  TAe  Solar  Parallax  and  its  Related  Contents.    "Washington ;  Government 
Jointing  Office,  1891. 
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distance  (about  six  billions  of  miles)  light  would  travel  in  a  year. 
A  parallax  of  i"  is  equivalent  to  y26  light-years,  whence  it  follows 
that  the  distance  of  a  star  in  light-years  is  obtained  by  dividing 
3'26  by  the  parallax  in  seconds  of  arc.  The  parallaxes  of  six  stars 
and  the  corresponding  distances  in  light-years  are  here  given. 

Duignalion  of  Slai  Magnitude  PuaLlax     Disluice  !□  Lighl-Yean 

a  Centauri 

Procyon 

Altair 
Arcturus 

Vega  0-2  o'i2  271 

It  happens  that  the  number  expressing  a  star's  distance  ii 
light-years  denotes  also  the  distance  of  the  3        „ 

star  in  miles  upon  3  scale  of  one  inch  to 
represent  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun. 
Methods  of  determining  Stellar 
Parallax.— Two  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  determination  of  stellar  paral- 
lax, viz.,  (1)  the  absolute  method  i  (2)  the 
difTeremial  method. 

The  Absolute  Method.— This 
plan  consists  in  makin 
observations  of  the  right  s 

1  [p.  382)  and  de- 
clination (p.  2~ 
r  throughout  a 
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year  by  means  either  of  a  transit  instrument  or  meridian  circle. 
All  known  disturbing  effects  are  eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 
These  sources  of  error  are  very  numerous,  and  include  refraction, 
precession,  nutation,  aberration,  proper  motion,  errors  of  ad- 
justment of  the  instrument,  and  variations  of  the  instrument 
according  to  the  seasons.  The  small  differences  of  right 
ascension  and  declination,  which  still  remain  after  this  multi- 
tude of  allowances  has  been  made,  enable  the  parallax  of  the 
star  to  be  determined  (Fig.  207).  The  method  is  not  a  good  one 
practically.  The  disturbing  effects  are  so  numerous  and  the 
corrections  to  be  made  are  so  large  compared  with  the  final 
quantity  to  be  measured,  that  the  result  when  obtained  is  of  very 
little  value. 

The  Differential  Method.— The  second  method  is  very 
much  more  satisfactory,  and  there  are  none  of  the  above  cor- 
rections to  be  made.     The  method  consists  in  measuring  the 


West 


SotOh  f^ 


Fig.  208. — The  small  Star  in  the  centre  of  the  dotted  Ellipse  is  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Binary  Stars  6x  Cygni.  The  Ellipse  shows  the  parallactic 
orbit  of  this  Star,  with  reference  to  the  four  neighbouring  faint  Stars  a,  3,  c,  d, 
as  shown  by  photographs  taken  at  different  times  of  the  year. 


relative  positions  of  the  selected  star  with  reference  to  other 
fainter  stars  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
faintness  of  the  stars  in  the  proximity  of  the  one  under  observa- 
tion is  due  to  their  being  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the 
earth,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  have  practically 
no  parallax  at  all.  Since  by  this  method  -there  is  no  deter- 
wjnatjpn  of  the  exact  position  oi  l\v^  s\.2oc  ww^^x  Oa"s>^YN^\.\a^^ 
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but  only  its  relative  situation  compared  with  other  stars,  the 
sources  of  error  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  are 
obviated.  The  late  Prof.  Pritchard,  instead  of  actually  noting 
down  at  the  time  of  observation  the  relative  position  of  a  star  com- 
pared with  the  near  faint  stars,  took  photographs  at  the  intervals 
at  which  astronomers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  their 
direct  observations.  This  plan  gave  a  permanent  record  of 
the  relative  positions  required,  and  eliminated  all  the  errors  of 
observation.  The  magnified  parallactic  orbit  of  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  double  star  61  Cygni,  determined  in  this  way,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  208. 

Belation  between  Parallax  and  Distance.— If  a 
halfpenny,  which  has  a  diameter  of  one  inch,  be  viewed  at  a 
distance  of  206,265  inches,  that  is  about  3 J  miles,  it  is  found  to 


Fig.  209. — To  illustrate  the  Relation  between  Parallax  and  Distance. 

subtend  an  angle  of  one  second  of  arc.  Similarly  any  object 
viewed  at  a  distance  of  206,265  times  its  own  length  subtends  an 
angle  of  one  second  of  arc.  By  utilising  this  fact,  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  distance  in  miles  of  any  celestial  object  when 
its  parallax  is  known. 

Fig.  209  shows  the  earth  and  moon  supposed  to  be  viewed 
from  the  north  celestial  pole,  and  consequently  the  parallax  of 
the  moon  will  be  represented  by  the  angle  EMC,  which  is  equal 
to  3,422  seconds  of .  arc  (57'  2").  Now  CE  is  the  earth's 
equatorial  radius,  or  3,960  miles  ;  therefore  we  have — 

Number  of  seconds  of  arc  in  the  angle  EMC  _  CE 

206,265  ^^ 


Therefore, 


Hence, 


206,265        CM 

CM  _  3,960  X  206,265 
3,422  '. 

=  240,000  miles  (icv^axV^^ 
=  distance  of  moow. 
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Similarly  to  find  the   sun's  distance  in   miles,  knowing  its 
parallax  to  be  8*8  seconds  of  arc,  we  have — 


8-8      _         3,960 


miles 


206,265      Sun's  distance 

.-.  Sun's  distance  =  ^^^^o  x  206,265  ^-^^^ 

8*8 
=  92,800,000  miles  (about). 

In  the  case  of  the  stars,  the  semi -major  axis  of  the  earth's 
orbit  instead  of  the  earth's  equatorial  radius  is  the  base  line. 
But  in  either  case  the  distance  d  oi  2l  celestial  object  in  miles 
is  given  by  the  expression — 

206,265 

^=Parallax  of  object  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc^  ^^  line  (expressed  in  miles). 

Let  the  earth's  semi-major  axis  be  represented  by  a,  which  will 
represent  the  distance  known  as  the  astronomical  unit.  It  will 
approximately  equal  93,000,000  miles.  Then  in  the  case  of  the 
star  a  Centauri,  whose  parallax  is  075  second  of  arc,  we  can 
find  its  distance  in  the  terms  of  the  astronomical  unit  at  once 
thus — 

,      206,265 
a  = ? — ^  X  a 

075 

=  275,000  a 

=  275,000  (semi-major  axis  of  earth's  orbit). 

Or,  in  miles, 

,      206,265    , 
a  = 2 — i  X  93,000,000 

075         ^^'      ' 
=  275,000  X  93,000,000 
=  25,600,000,000,000  miles. 

The  magnitude  of  this  number  brings  out  very  clearly  the 
advantage  of  the  astronomical  unit. 

Determination  of  the  Size  of  an  Object  from  its 
angular  Dimensions,  its  Distance  being  known.— 

When  the  distance  of  a  celestial  object  is  known,  we  can, 
providing  it  is  possible  to  measure  its  angular  dimensions, 
determine  its  size.     Thus — 

Distance  of  an  object  206^261^ 


Diameter  of  the  object      anguW  d\atTcv^v^x  I^ycv  ?»^^otv^^  qS.  ^\^» 
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The  sun's  angular  diameter  is  32',  or  1,920  seconds  of  arc; 
therefore  from  the  above  equation — 


Distance  of  sun  _  206,265 


Therefore, 


Hence, 


Diameter  of  sun        1,920 

93,000,000       _  206,265 
Diameter  of  sun        1,920  ' 

T-k*        ..       r  93,000,000  X  1,920 

Diameter  of  sun  =  ^^ —  -  >  — ? — — — 

206,265 

=  866,000  miles  (about). 

Chief  Points  of  Chapter  XX. 

Parallax  is  difference  of  direction  produced  by  observations  from 
different  points  of  view.  In  geocentric  parallax  the  two  points  of 
view  are  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  a  place  on  the  equator  :  in 
heliocentric  parallax  they  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  semi-major 
axis  of  the  earth's  orbit.  In  other  words,  the  geocentric  parallax  of  a 
body  is  the  angle  subtended  at  that  body  by  the  equatorial  radius  of  the 
earth,  and  the  heliocentric  parallax  is  the  angle  subtended  at  it  by  the 
semi-major  axis  of  the  earth  s  orbit. 

Relative  Distances  of  Planets  from  the  Sun. — In  the  case  of 
an  inferior  planet,  that  is,  of  Mercury  or  Venus,  the  equation  is  : — 

Earth*s  distance  from  Sun  _  i 

Planet's  distance  from  Sun  ""  Sine  of  greatest  elongation 

In  the  case  of  a  superior  planet,  observed  some  time  after  opposition, 
the  equation  is : — 

Earth's  distance  from  Sun  _  Sine  of  angle  sun-planet-earth 
Planet's  distance  from  Sun     Sine  of  angle  sun-earth-planet 

The  Distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  earth  can  be  determined  (a)  by 
means  of  the  velocity  of  light  and  observations  of  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  {d)  by  the  aberration  of  light,  (c)  by  observations  of  the  planet 
Mars,  or  an  asteroid,  at  an  opposition  (^)  by  observations  during  a  transit 
of  Venus. 

The  Parallax  of  a  Star  and  therefore  the  distance  of  the  star  can 
be  determined  (a)  by  measuring  with  a  transit  instrument  the  exact  place 
of  the  star  upon  the  sky  throughout  a  year,  and  applying  all  known 
corrections  to  the  observations,  [d)  by  measuring  the  place  of  the  star 

c  <:»  1 
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at  different  times  of  the  year  with  reference  to  other  stars  near  it,  (c)  by 
taking  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  region  near  the  star,  and  measuring 
the  change  of  relative  position  shown  upon  them. 

Parallax,  Distance    and  Dimensions. — Taking  d  to    represent 
the  distance  of  a  celestial  object,  the  following  equation  holds  good  : — 

,/=  206,265         ^^  ^B^^  Ijj^^  (jj^  ^jl^gj 

Parallax  (m  seconds  of  arc) 

The  angular  dimensions,  size,  and  distance  are  related  as  follows  : — 

Distance  of  object 206,265 

Diameter  of  object    angular  diameter  (in  seconds  of  arc). 


Questions  on  Chapter  XX. 

(i)  What  is  meant  by  the  proper  motions  of  the  stars,  and  how  has 
the  distance  of  certain  stars  been  ascertained  ? 

(2)  Give  a  method  employed  in  the  determination  of   the  stellar 
parallax. 

(3)  Give  an  account  of  the  results  so  far  obtained  on  the  parallaxes  or 
the  fixed  stars,  stating  also  the  method  employed. 

(4)  State  the  methods  which  have  been  employed  to  determine  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 

(5)  What  methods  have  been  applied  to  determine  the  distance  of  the 
sun  from  the  earth  ? 

(6)  What  is  a  transit  of  Venus  ?     Explain  how  observations  of  this 
phenomenon  help  us  in  determining  the  distance  of  the  stars. 

(7)  State  fully  one  method  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  stars. 

(8)  How  has  the  distance  of  the  Moon  been  determined? 

(9)  State  the  steps  by*  vhich  the  Sun's  distance  is  determined,  using  the 
constant  of  aberration  and  the  velocity  of  light. 

(10)  How  does  a  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  ligKt  enable   us  to 
determine  the  sun's  distance  ? 

(11)  State  exactly  what  is  meant  by  {a)  the  parallax  of  the  sun,  (d) 
the  parallax  of  a  star. 

(12)  Describe  how  observations  of  the  parallax,  of  Mars  at  opposition 
enable  the  sun's  parallax  to  be  determined. 

(13)  State  the  principle  of  the  determination  of  solar  parallax  from 
observations  of  Mars  at  an  opposition. 

(14)  Describe  the  principle  of  the  method  used  in  determining  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth. 

(15)  How  may  the  distance  of  the  sun  be  determined  by  observations 
of  a  transit  of  Venus  ? 

(16)  Give  a  description  of  a  method  of  determining  the  parallax  of  a 
star. 
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(17)  How  have  the  distances  of  certain  stars  been  determined  ?  State 
what  you  know  concerning  the  distances  of  two  or  three  stars. 

(18)  State  how  the  distance  of  an  object  can  be  determined  in  miles 
when  the  parallax  has  been  measured. 

(19)  The  angular  diameter  of  the  moon  is  31'  and  the  mean  distance 
238,840  miles.  Determine  from  these  data  the  moon's  diameter  in 
miles. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


TERRESTRIAL  MAGNETISM 


Recapitulatory. — The  student  has  in  the  elementary  course 
become  familiar  with  the  conception  of  the  earth  as  a  magnet, 
and  with  the  leading  phenomena  which  result  from  this  fact. 
He  has  learnt  that  certain  natural  mineral  substances  found  in 
the  earth's  crust,  notably  lodestone,  possess  the  power  of  attract- 
ing iron  and  steel,  and  that  they  are  in  consequence  called 
magnetic.  By  virtue  of  this  magnetic  power  pieces  of  lodestone 
arrange  themselves,  when  suitably  supported,  along  definite  lines 
called  magnetic  meridians.  Lodestone  can  also  impart  its  mag- 
netic power  to  pieces  of  steel  when  the  latter  are  rubbed  with 
it.  The  pieces  of  magnetised  steel  constitute  artificial  magnets. 
Such  artificial  magnets  possess  the  same  properties  as  lodestone. 

He  has  also  seen  that  the  primary  law  of  magnetic  attraction 
and  repulsion  is,  that  like  poles  repel  one  another,  while  unlike 
poles  attract  one  another. 

In  addition  he  has  become  acquainted  with  elementary  ideas 
concerning  declination  (Fig.  210)  and  inclination  (Fig.  211), 
subjects  which  will  be  more  fully  dealt  with  in  this  place. 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Components  of  the  Earth's 
Magnetism. — In  the  elementary  lessons  it  was  seen  that  a  single 
force  can  be  replaced  by  other  forces  which  will  together  produce 
the  same  effect.  Such  a  substitution  is  called  resolving  the  force, 
or  a  resolution  of  the  force.  The  parts  into  which  it  is  resolved 
are  spoken  of  as  components.  Any  single  force  can  have  any 
number  of  components  in  any  directions  we  like,  but  the  most 
convenient  plan  generally  is  to  resolve  into  two  components  the 
directions  of  which  are  at  r\gV\l  Awgles  to  each  other.  After  such 
resolution,  neither  component  "has.  an>^  ^^.x\.'vcv\>c\fc<i\Xv^x, 
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The  total  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  acts  along  the  direction 
of  the  dipping  needle,  which  when  arranged  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  sets  itself,  like  every  magnet,  along  the  lines  of 
force  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  is  situated.  But 
it    is   not    customary,   nor  convenient,   to  measure    the    total 


«r 


Fig.  »io. — Magnetic  Declination, 


Fig.  an. — Magnetic^  Needle  cap. 
able  of  moving  in  a  Vertical 
Plane  to  show  Magnetic  Dip. 


magnetic  force  of  the  earth  which  acts  along  this  line.  The  plan 
adopted  is  to  measure  that  component  of  the  total  force  which 
acts  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  which  is  the  component  caus- 
ing the  ordinary  compass  needle  to  arrange  itself  along  a  mag- 
netic meridian.  This  horizontal  component  of  the  total  force  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  earth^s 
magnetism. 

The  relation  between  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
will  be  at  once  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  212  where  FT 
represents  the  total  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  both  in  magnitude 
and  direction.  This  force  is  shown  resolved  in  vertical  and 
horizontal  directions,  and  if  the  angle  HFT  is  made  equal  to 
the  angle  of  dip,  then  FH,  and  FV  will  represent  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  res!^ecUveb{. 

From  the  First  Book  of  Euclid  (1.  47")  \t  >w\\\\>^  ^^^\i  xiwaX  *<s\^ 
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Fr-Tr=sr^H 


square  of  the  total  force  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  two  components.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent which  is  actually  measured  by  experiment.  This  is  con- 
veniently done  with  the  magnetometer,  for 
a  description  of  which  we  must  refer  to  a 
work  on  Magnetism.^  It  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late by  a  simple  application  of  trigonometr)- 
what  is  the  value  of  the  total  force  when  we 
know  its  horizontal  component  and  the  angle 
of  dip. 

The  average  horizontal  force  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  at  London  in  1896  was  I'S^d"/ 
^  Eiemenu'^i;^^^  dync-units.    The  angle  of  dip  was  67^  9' 

lation  between  them.        Declinatioii    OF    Variation.  —  The 

magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  do  not  coin- 
cide with  its  geographical  poles.  We  shall  see,  as  the  chapter 
proceeds,  how  the  former  are  located.  Great  circles  round 
the  earth,  which  pass  through  the  geographical  poles,  are 
known  as  meridians  of  longitude.  Similarly,  circles  round  the 
earth  passing  through  the  mag- 
netic north  and  south  poles  of 
the  earth  are  called  magnetic 
lueridiiins  ;  and  it  is  along  these, 
as  the  student  has  learnt,  that  a 
compass  needle  arranges  itself 
It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
two  classes  of  meridians  inter- 
sect one  another  at  an  angle 
which  varies  in  amount  from 
place  to  place  on  the  earth's 
surface.  This  fact  is  illustrated 
by  Fig.  213.  It  is  clear  that  the 
geographical  meridians,  repre- 
sented by  continuous  lines  in 
the  diagram,  and  the  magnetic 

meridians  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  intersect  one  another,  as, 
for  example,  at  the  two  stations  A  and  R.     The  angle  between 


GeograpKicai 

JVf  aciretic     N  VcAt 
N  Ttoli 


S.IbU 


Fig.  213. — To  explain  Magnetic  De- 
clination or  Variation. 


the  geographical  and  magnetic  meridian  of  any  place  is  called  the 

^  See  Eietfieniary  Lessons    in    Electricity   and    Magnctxsin,  \vj    Pvof.   S.    P. 
Thompson. 
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declitiation  or  variation  of  that  place.  Fig.  213.  Its  value  for  any 
year  at  various  places  is  recorded  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  At 
Greenwich  Observatory  in  1896  the  declination  was  16° ■56' West, 
interesting  to  note  that  where  the  magnetic  and  geographi- 
lO  declination  as  at  C  in 


)  the  elementary  book 


cal  meridians  coincide  there 
the  figure.  The  student  should  refer 
(p.  332)  and  remind  himself  of 
how  to  find  the  geographical 
meridian,  having  a  compass 
needle  and  knowing  the  angle 
of  declination. 

Dip  or  Inclination.— The 
angle  of  dip  ^  is  measured  by  the 
help  of  a  dipping  needle. 

A  good  form  of  this  instrument 
is  shown  in  Fig.2T4.  A  magnetic 
needle,  supported  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  is  free  to  move  vertically 
round  a  graduated  circle.  This 
circle  is  attached  to  a  framework, 
which  is  carefully  centred  and  so 
arranged  that  it  can  rotate  about 
a  vertical  axis  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  suspension 
of  the  needle.  The  centre  of 
suspension  should,  moreover,  be  ''"'"c°,!J;"~'Th^"instrummi''^s^'^ 
at   the   centre   of  gravity  of  the  ranged  so  ihai  the  needle  »» 

n«dle.  ri^hrangl«*l'^''lh?"ml4ie."c 

When  measuring  the  angle  of  meridian,    it  is  then  turned  » 

,.  ,  '^i_  i_  '  t"*^  It  >*  in  t"e  plane  of  the 

dip  at  a  place   with    such  an    in-  mciidian  and  indicates  the  dip. 

strument,  the  framework  is  slowly 

rotated  until  the  needle  stands  vertical.  When  this  condition  01 
things  obtains  we  know  that  the  plane  of  the  needle  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  framework  is  conse- 
quently rotated  through  90  degrees  when  it  is  in  the  plane  of 
the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  angle  which  the  needle  makes 
with  the  horizon  in  this  latter  position  is  an  exact  measure  of 
the  angle  of  dip  at  the  place  of  observation.    There  are  several 


Fhyi'g'^V*)'/^'-  ii^im 
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important  adjustments  to  obviate  any  error  in  the  suspension 
of  the  needle  which  the  interested  student  will  find  explained  in 
books  on  Magnetism. 

The  dip  circles  which  are  used  for  measuring  inclination  in 
such  magnetic  observatories  as  that  of  Kew  are  much  more 
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Fig.  215.— Experiment  to  illustrate  Magnetic  Dip. 


elaborate  and  delicate  instruments,  but  the  principles  of  their 
construction  and  action  are  identical. 

Behaviour  of  the  Dipping  Needle  at  different 
Places  on  the  Earth's  Surface. 

ExPT.  44. — Suspend  a  magnetised  sewing  needle  at  its  middle  point 
by  a  piece  of  thin  silk,  and  hold  it  above  a  bar  magnet  lying  upon  a  table. 
Notice  the  behaviour  of  the  needle  above  the  neutral  line  of  the 
magnet,  above  the  poles  and  in  intermediate  positions.  The  various 
angles  made  by  the  needle  are  represented  in  Fig.  215. 

It  is  seen  that  the  needle  assumes  a  horizontal  position  when 
above  the  neutral   line,  or   magnetic   equator  of  the  magnet. 
When  above  the  poles  of  the  magnet  the  needle  stands  vertical, 
and  in  intermediate  positions  the  needle  is  inclined  at  a  greater 
and  greater  angle  as  the  pole  is  approached.     Moreover,  over  the 
north-seeking  end  of  the  bar  magnet  the  south-seeking  pole  of 
the  needle  is  below,  whereas  over  the  other  end  of  the  bar  magnet 
the  north-seeking  pole  of  the  needle  is  in  the  lowest  p>osition. 
Vrecisciy  the  same  thing  is  observed  in  the  case  of  the  earth  : 
some  places  the  d\pp\n§  n^^d\^  ^^o^\s  ^VomoxvVai  position. 
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and  a  line  joining  in  all  those  stations  where  this  is  so  marks  out 
the  magnetic  equator  of  the  earth.  When  the  needle  is  moved 
away  from  this  equator  towards  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth, 
the  dipping  needle  makes  a  larger  and  larger  angle  with  the 
horizon,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  angle  of  dip  increases, 
until  eventually  the  needle  stands  vertical  or  the  angle  of  dip  is  a 
maximum.  When  this  is  so  we  know  that  the  magnetic  poles  of 
the  earth  have  been  reached. 

Position  of  the  Earth's  Magnetic  Poles.— The  magnetic 
poles  of  the  earth,  which  are  located  by  the  vertical  position  of 
the  dipping  needle  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  do  not 
coincide  with  the  geographical  poles.  The  north  magnetic  pole, 
at  which  there  must  be  south-seeking  magnetism,  because  the 
north-seeking  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  is  the  one  which  dips, 
is  situated  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  north  geographical 
pole  at  Boothia  Felix  in  lat.  70^5'  N.,  and  long.  96°46'  W.  Its 
position  was  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1831.  The  south 
magnetic  pole  has  not  yet  been  reached  ;  but  Ross  found  that 
the  angle  of  dip,  in  the  position  lat.  76°  S.  and  long.  168^  E.,  was 
88^37',  and  it  has  been  calculated  from  his  observations  that  the 
south  magnetic  pole  is  located  about  lat.  75^°  S.  and  long.  154°  E. 
There  is,  moreover,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  two 
south  magnetic  poles. 

Magnetic  Maps. — The  plan  usually  followed  in  recording 
information  about  the  magnetic  declination  and  inclination  ot 
any  country  is  to  mark  on  a  map  of  such  country  the  values  ot 
these  two  magnetic  elements  for  different  stations,  and  then  to 
draw  a  line  through  the  places  where  the  value  is  the  same.  In 
this  way  by  joining  up  the  places  where  the  amount  of  declina- 
tion is  the  same  we  obtain  lines  of  equal  declination  or  isogonic 
lines.  Similarly,  lines  through  places  having  the  same  angle  of 
dip  are  called  lines  of  equal  inclination,  or  'isoclinic  lines,  A 
chart  showing  in  this  way  the  magnetic  declination  and  the 
dip  in  the  British  Isles  is  shown  in  Fig.  216. 

The  isogonic  lines  for  the  whole  earth  run  from  the  north 
magnetic  pole  towards  the  two  south  magnetic  regions,  which 
seem,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  to  take  the  place  of  a  definite  south 
magnetic  pole  (Fig.  217).  Their  course  is  not  regular,  owing  to 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  It  Istvotdx^- 
cult  to  understand  the  value  of  such  a  map  to  \\\^  TcvaccYcv^'t.>^VQ» 
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is  able  by  its  means  to  see  whether  the  declination  is  easi  ( 
west,  and  also  whether  it  changes  rapidly  from  place  to  plac 


The  isoclinic  lines  resemble  paiaUels of  latitude  in  their  general 
amingeinent,  though,  as  wou\d  be  en'pcW^A  ^i-ito  -sVaxV-as.  ^w* 
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before,  they  are  by  no  means  as  regular  (Fig.  218).  The  line  of 
no  dip  is  the  magnetic  equator  of  the  earth,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  aclinic  line.  It  is  in  parts  fairly  parallel  to  the  geo- 
graphical equator,  though  in  maps  recording  the  dip  for  recent 
years  it  is  found  curving  to  the  south  across  S.  America. 

Variations  of  the  Earth's  Magnetism. — The  angles  of 
declination  and  dip  not  only  vary  in  amount  for  different  places 
but  also  for  different  times  at  the  same  place.  These  variations 
sometimes  take  place  over  very  long  periods,  when  they  are 
spoken  of  as  secular.  Others  happen  every  twelve  months, 
while  others  again  occur  every  day. 

Diurnal  Variations. — Careful  observations  with  very  sensitive 
instruments  have  established  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the 
compass  needle  does  not  remain  strictly  constant  throughout 
the  day.  In  Great  Britain  the  north-seeking  pole  of  the  needle 
moves  slightly  towards  the  west  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m. 
and  2  p.m. ;  its  westward  motion  then  ceases  and  gives  place  to 
a  return  journey  towards  the  east,  which  lasts  until  about  iop.ni. 
The  hours  of  the  night,  in  winter  time  at  least,  are  marked  by 
no  kind  of  movement.  During  the  summer  months,  however, 
there  is  a  repetition  on  a  smaller  scale  of  what  happens  in  the 
daytime  throughout  the  year  ;  for  at  midnight  there  is  another 
movement  towards  the  west  and  a  return  eastwards  before  seven 
in  the  morning. 

The  angle  of  dip  is  not  constant  throughout  the  day.  It 
appears  to  be  greatest  at  about   8  a.m.  and  least  at  about 

3  P-in. 

The  needle  occupies  its  mean  position  about  to  am.  and 
again  about  6  p.m.  throughout  the  year.  These  slight  move- 
ments of  the  needle  are  usually  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  moon. 

Annual  Variations. — The  alteration  in  value  at  different 
times  of  the  year  of  the  different  magnetic  elements — declina- 
tion, inclination,  and  intensity — from  month  to  month,  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  earth's  annual  revolution  round  the  sun. 
The  chief  facts  which  have  been  established  are  as  follows  :  (i.) 
the  total  intensity  (p.  455)  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  in  the 
IJritish  Islands  greatest  in  June  and  least  in  February  ;  (ii.)  the 
angle  of  declination  decreases  slightly  from  April  to  July  and 
then  gradually  regains  \ls  meaiv  v^Xm^  \!tvxQW'^a\iX  \Xv^  other 
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months  ;  (iii.)  the  angle  of  dip  is,  in  England,  smallest  during  the 
summer  months. 

Secular  Variations. — The  variation  in  position  of  the  declina- 
tion and  inclination  needles  which  takes  place  over  large  periods 
of  time  can  best  be  appreciated  by  examining  a  table  showing 
the  values  of  these  quantities  for  different  years. 


Table  of  Secular  Magnetic  Variations  at  London^ 


Year. 
1576 
1580 
1600 
1622 

1634 
1657 
1676 
1705 
1720 
1760 
1780 
1800 

1816 '24°  30'  max. 

1830 

1855 
1868 

1878 

1880 

1890 


Declination. 

11°  i/E. 

6°  12 
4°  o' 
0°  o' 
3°  o'W. 
9°  o' 
13°    o' 

19°  30' 
24°    6' 


Inclination. 

71°  50' 


72° 


24 

2 

23° 

0' 

20" 

33' 

19° 

14' 

18° 

40' 

17° 

26' 

73° 

30' 

74° 

42' 

max. 

72° 

8' 

70° 

35' 

69° 

3 

68°    2' 

67^  43' 
40' 

°23' 

°    9' 


67 
67 
67 


1900 16°  16'       

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  in  the  year  1657  the  magnetic  and 
geographical  meridians  coincided  and  there  was  no  declination. 
There  is  no  record  of  magnetic  declination  previous  to  1580, 
when  the  needle  pointed  more  to  the  east  of  true  north  than  it 
has  done  since.  This  easterly  declination  steadily  decreased 
until  1657,  from  which  year  until  1816  the  westerly  declination 
steadily  increased,  and  from  the  last  named  year  until  the  present 
time  the   amount  of    the  westerly   declination    has  gone  on 

i  JTrom  £Utfi£utaKy  Lcisom  in    EUcirlcxiy  and  Magnetism,  by   ProC  S.  P. 
Tbompsoa,  p.  143. 
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decreasing.  The  annual  diminution  is  about  7'  per  year,  and  at 
this  rate  of  alteration  the  needle  will  again  point  due  north  in 
1976,  and  the  cycle  of  changes  will  have  taken  320  years  for  its 
completion. 

The  angle  of  dip^  the  table  shows,  steadily  increased  from 
1576  to  1720,  when  it  reached  its  maximum  value.  From  that 
time  unto  the  present  the  angle  has  gone  on  decreasing.  Its 
value  in  1897  is  67^*9'.  The  table  further  shows  that  the  angle 
of  dip  is  now  decreasing  in  value  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  did  in 
the  earlier  centuries  tabulated.  The  horizontal  mtensity  of  the 
earth^s  magnetism  also  gradually  changes,  as  the  following  values 
show  : — 

Horizontal  Magnetic  Force  at  Greenwich 
Year.  in  C.  G.  S.  Units. 

1888 -1820 

1889 -1821 

1890 *l823 

189I -1825 

1892 -1826 

1893 '1829 

1894  . '1829 

1895 -1832 

Connection  between  Aurora  and  Magnetic  Storms. 

— An  aurora  display  is  generally  accompanied  by  well-marked 
disturbances  of  compass  needles.  A  delicately  suspended  com- 
pass needle  is,  we  have  just  learnt,  always  shivering  slightly 
out  of  the  north  and  south  direction,  but  during  an  aurora  this 
movement  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  magnetic  meridian  is  in- 
creased, and  the  effect  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  brilliancy 
and  extent  of  the  display. 

Compass  needles  have  been'turned  as  much  as  two  degrees  to 
the  east  and  west  of  the  magnetic  meridian  at  the  time  when  bright 
auroras  have  been  observed.  These  remarkable  deflections  of 
magnetic  needles  occur  almost  simultaneously  over  large  portions 
of  the  earth,  even  where  the  aurora  itself  is  not  visible  ;  and  they 
are  termed  magnetic  storms. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  by  experiment  that  a  compass  needle 
is  deflected  out  of  its  true  position  by  a  current  of  electricity 
traversing  a  wire  held  above  or  below  it  *,  llYeieioY^  ;v.  x^"a.%Qrcv2i^^ 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  the  electric  d!\sc:N\^\'^^'5»  vc^^  ^^ 
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upper  atmosphere  during  an  aurora  affect  magnetic  needles  in  a 
similar  way.  Currents  of  electricity  are  continually  passing 
around  and  through  the  earth,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  directive 
power  of  a  magnet  is  due  to  these  currents.  An  aurora  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  a  visible  sign  of  a  disturbance  in  the  general 
system  of  circulating  electric  currents  in  the  atmosphere. 

Magnetic  storms  not  only  accompany  brilliant  auroral  displays, 
but  also  ebb  and  flow  in  frequency  year  by  year,  in  the  same 
period  as  aurorae.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (p.  345)  that  sun  spots 
wax  and  wane  in  numbers  and  extent  in  a  period  of  about  eleven 
years  ;  and  observations  show  that  the  years  of  greatest  solar 
activity,  as  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  many  sun  spots,  are 
also  years  in  which  magnetic  storms  and  aurorae  are  most  fre- 
quent. There  thus  appears  to  be  a  connection  between  all  these 
phenomena,  though  the  nature  of  the  bond  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. The  student  who  intends  to  pursue  his  studies  of 
Physiography  will  need  to  go  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  sun- 
spot  cycle  and  its  apparent  connection  with  terrestrial  phe- 
nomena. Summing  up  the  facts  already  described  we  may  say 
with  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming  :  ^ 

"  The  earth  may  be  described  as  a  very  irregularly  magnetised 
magnet,  with  a  pole  magnetically  similar  to  that  which  we  call 
the  south  pole  of  a  magnet  somewhere  on  the  south  of  North 
America,  and  an  opposite  pole  somewhere  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  but  not  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  geographical  poles.  This  great  magnet  is 
undergoing  small,  but  fairly  regular,  daily  and  yearly  magnetic 
changes,  and  also  sudden,  irregular,  and  sometimes  very  great 
magnetic  changes,  called  disturbances  or  storms." 

Chief  Points  of  Chapter  XXI. 

Recapitulatory. — The  earth  is  a  magnet.  Certain  substances, 
notably  lodestone,  are  magnetic.  Suitably  suspended  natural  or  artificial 
magnets  arrange  themselves  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  primar)' 
law  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion  states  that  unlike  poles  attract 
one  another,  while  like  poles  repel  one  another. 

Magnetic  Elements,  or  Components  of  Earth's  Magnetism. 
— The  total  magnetic  force  of  the  earth  acts  along  the  direction  of  the 
dipping  needle  arranged  in  the  magnetic  meridian.     For  the  sake  of 

1  Terrestrial-Magnetisvi^  ^mxa  t^^i. 
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convenience  it  is  usual  to  measure  the  comjwnent  of  the  total  force 
which  acts  in  a  horizontal  direction.  This  is  called  the  horizontal 
intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism^  and  is  alone  instrumental  in  causing 
the  compass  needle  to  arrange  itself  in  the  magnetic  needle. 

Declination  or  Variation. — The  angle  between  the  geographical  and 
magnetic  meridian  of  any  place  is  called  its  declination  or  variation. 
It  is  measured  by  the  compass  needle. 

Dip  or  Inclination. — The  angle  which  a  magnetic  needle  turning 
about  a  horizontal  axis  makes  with  the  horizon  when  the  vertical  plane 
in  which  it  moves  coincides  with  the  magnetic  meridian  is  known  as  the 
dip  or  inclination.     It  is  measured  by  the  dip-circle. 

Behaviour  of  the  Dipping  Needle. — At  the  magnetic  poles  it  is 
vertical,  at  the  magnetic  equator  horizontal,  in  intermediate  latitudes  its 
value  varies  from  90°  to  0°. 

Position  of  the  Earth's  Magnetic  Poles. — The  north  magnetic 
pole  is  situated  at  Boothia  Felix  (lat.  70°  5'  N.  ;  long.  96°  46'  W.). 
The  south  magnetic  has  not  yet  been  reached  ;  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  there  are  two  south  magnetic  poles. 

Magnetic  Maps  are  those  on  which  the  isogonic  and  isoclinic  lines 
are  marked. 

Isogonic  lines  are  lines  joining  in  places  having  the  same  angle 
of  declination. 

Isoclinic  lines  join  places  which  have  the  same  angle  of  dip. 

Variations  of  the  Earth's  Magnetism. — Such  variations  have 
been  described  under  the  following  headings— ^Sl^fw/ar,  annual,  and 
diurnal. 

Diurnal  Variations. — The  compass  needle  moves  slightly  towards 
the  west  between  the  hours  of  7  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  The  westward 
motion  then  ceases,  the  return  journey  begins  and  continues  till  10  p.m. 
In  winter  the  hours  of  night  are  hours  of  quiescence.  In  summer  there 
is  a  repetition  at  night  of  what  happens  in  day.* 

The  angle  of  dip  appears  to  be  greatest  at  about  8  a.  m. ,  and  least 
about  3  p.m. 

Annual  Variations. — The  alteration  in  value  of  the  magnetic 
elements  seems  to  vary  from  month  to  month  of  the  year. 

The  total  intensity  is  greatest  in  Britain  in  June,  and  least  in 
February. 

The  angle  of  declination  decreases  slightly  from  April  to  July. 

The  angle  of  dip  is  smallest  during  summer  months  in  England. 

Secular  Variations. — In  1657  the  angle  of  declination  was  0°,  i.e., 
the  north  geographical  and  north  magnetic  poles  coincided.  The  de- 
clination reached  a  westerly  maximum  in  1816,  and  is  still  decreasing. 

The  angle  of  dip  was  greatest  in  London  in  1720,  it  is  regularly 
decreasing  in  value  every  year. 

Questions  on  Chapter  XXI. 

(i)  State  what  you  know  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  earth's 
magnetism. 
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(2)  What  is  meant  by  magnetic  declination  and  inclination  re- 
spectively, and  how  may  each  be  observed  ? 

(3)  What  observations  are  necessary  to  determine  the  "magnetic 
elements  "  in  any  locality  ? 

(4)  Name  the  elements  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  How  would  you 
locate  the  positions  of  the  magnetic  poles? 

(5)  State  what  you  know  concerning  the,  connection  between  the 
aurora  and  magnetic  storms. 

(6)  State  the  magnetic  elements,  and  how  two  of  them  are  obtained. 

(7)  Describe  how  the  magnetic  dip  is  determined  by  means  of  a  dip 
circle. 

(8)  Write  down  the  declination  and  dip  at  (Greenwich  at  the  present 
time,  and  explain  exactly  what  these  two  magnetic  elements  are. 

(9)  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  take  with  him 
charts  showing  the  magnetic  declinations  in  the  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  he  travels  ? 

(10)  During  his  first  voyage  to  America,  on  the  evening  of 
September  13,  1492,  Columbus  noticed  that  the  magnetic  needle  did 
not  point  exactly  to  the  pole  star,  and  that  as  he  went  westward  this 
deviation  increased.     How  do  you  account  for  this  phenomenon  ? 

(11)  What  is  meant  by  magnetic  declination  or  variation  ?  Is  this 
variation  the  same  at  different  places,  and  does  it  change  at  any  one 
place  ? 

(12)  State  what  you  know  about  the  secular  change  of  magnetic 
declination  at  London  for  the  past  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

(13)  Describe  roughly  the  positions  of  the  earth's  magnetic  poles, 
and  state  how  (a)  a  dip  needle,  (fi)  a  compass  needle  would  behave  if 
placed  at  a  magnetic  pole. 

(14)  If  you  wished  to  make  a  model  to  illustrate  the  magnetic  con- 
dition of  the  earth,  how  would  you  proceed? 

(15)  Describe  some  'evidence  of  a  connection  between  auroral 
displays,  sun-spots,  and  magnetic  storms. 

(16)  Describe  briefly  the  daily  and  yearly  changes  ot  magnetic 
declination  and  dip  in  Great  Britain. 

(17)  How  could  you  utilise  a  bar  magnet  and  a  magnetised  sewing 
needle  to  illustrate  the  behaviour  of  a  dipping  needle  at  different  places 
on  the  earth's  surface  ? 
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Albite,  189 
Alpine  tarns,  150,  151 
Altitude    and    azimuth,   279,  280 ; 

measurement  of,  280 — 282 
Amphiboles  and  pyroxenes,  190,  191 
Amplitude,  280 
Angle  of  dip,  465 
Anorthite,  189 

Anticlines  and  synclines,  256 — 258 
Anti-cyclone,  gy 


Anti-cyclones,  formation  of  cyclones 

and,   94 — 96  ;  movements  of  the 

air  in  cyclones  and,  91 — 94 
Apex  of  the  sun's  way,  410 
Aphelion,  298  ;  distance,  298 
Apparent  annual  variation  of-  sun's 

diameter,  297 
Apparent   motion,    the  sun's,  293, 

294 
Apparent  motions  of  planets,  313 — 

315  ;  of  stars,  291,  292 
Apparent  movements   of  the  stars, 

289 — 292 
Aqueous,   argillaceous,  rocks,  211  ; 

sedimentary     or,      rocks,     208 ; 

siliceous,  rocks, 208 — 210  ;  vapour, 

action  of,  in  the  atmosphere,  79, 

80 
Argillaceous,   aqueous   rocks,  21 1  ; 

schist,  219 
Arrangements  of  strata,  252,  253 
Ascension,   right,   declination   and, 

282 — 285,     299,    300 ;    measure- 
ments of,  283 — 285 
Asteroids,    the,   or   minor  planets, 

general  characters,  367,  368  ;  size 

of  the,  368,  369 
Astnmomy,  determination  of  masses 

in,  327,  328  ;  photography  as  an 

aid  to,  406 
Atmosphere  a.t\d  ^VxcvOk'sj^'JixvL  \svvsvi't- 

menls,  7^ — IQO 
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Atmosphere,  absorption  of  dark 
radiation  by  the,  78 — 80  ;  action 
of  aqueous  vapour  in  the,  79» 
80 ;  condensation  of  the  water 
vapour  of  the,  106,  107  ;  dark 
heat  waves  absorbed  by,  67 ; 
dust  and  fine  particles  in  the,  80 — 
82  ;  refraction  effects  of  the,  75 — 
78  ;  selective  diffusion  by  the,  82  ; 
the  moon  has  np,  349 

Atmospheric  movements,  atmo- 
sphere and,  74 — 100  ;  designa- 
tion of,  96,  97 

Atmospheric  phenomena  in  relation 
to  climate,  loi — 128 

Atmospheric  pressure,  effects  of 
wind  and,  upon  tides,  167 

Attraction,  differential,  exerted  by 
the  moon  and  the  sun,  163,  164 

Attraction  of  gravity,  value  of  the, 
361,  362 

Augite,  191,  192 

Aurora,  the,  84 — 86 ;  character- 
istics of  the,  84,  85  ;  nature  of 
the,  86 

Aurora  and  magnetic  storms,  con- 
nection between,  465,  466 

Axis,  the  sun's,  340 — 342 

Azimuth,  altitude  and,  279,  280 ; 
altitude  and,  measurement  of, 
280—282 

Basic  igneous  rocks,  204 — 206 

Bedding,  false,  253 

Bending,  elasticity  of,  10,  11 

Biela's  comet,  389,  390 

Binary  stars,  masses  of  some,  422, 

423 
Biotite,  190 

Blue  mud,  141,  142 

Blowpipe,  examination  of  minerals 
before  the,  180 

Bode's  law,  368 

Bodies,  falling,  320,  321 

Boreholes,  &c. ,  methods  of  deter- 
mining temperature  in  mines,  226, 
227 

Bores,  160 
Breccia,  a,  21 1 
Brine  springs,  232 


British  Isles,  climate  of  the,  125, 
126  ;  magnetic  chart  of  the,  460 ; 
peculiarities  of  the  tides  of,  172 

Calcareous  springs,  231,  232 

California,  earthquake  results  ob- 
tained in,  241 — 248 

Canals  of  Mars,  365,  366 

Caiions  of  Colorado,  269,  270 

Capacity  for  heat,  42 

Catalogues,  photographic  star 
charts  and,  406 — 408 

Cause  and  effects  of  nutation,  304, 

305 
Cause  of  precession,  302,  303 

Causes,  mountains  due  to  other,  263 

Causes,  principal,  of  rain,  no— 
112;  of  stellar  variability,  413— 
415  ;  of  sunset  effects,  82,  83 

Celestial,  co-ordinates,  279 — 306 ; 
directions,  the  position  circle  for 
defining,  420,  421  ;  latitude  and 
longitude,  282,  283  ;  poles,  ap- 
parent motions  of  stars  around 
the,  291,  292 

Chalybeate  springs,  232 

Characteristics  of  the   aurora,   84, 

Characters  of  minerals  observed 
under  the  microscope,  184 — 187 

Charcoal,  examination  on,  182,  183 

Charleston  earthquake — Coseismal 
lines,  246,  247 

Chart,  magnetic,  of  the  British 
Isles,  460 

Charts,  photographic  star,  and 
catalogues,  406— -408  ;  weather, 
88—91 

Chemical,  deposits,  136  —  138  j 
elements  present  in  meteorites, 
391  >  392;  hygrometer,  loi,  102; 
rays,  65 

Chromosphere,  the,  and  promin- 
ences, 342,  343 

Circle,  dip,  457  ;  motion  in  a,  27, 
28 

Circle,  the  position,  for  defining 
celestial  directions,  420,  421 

C\as.?.\^caX.\ou,  of  crystals,  179,   1 80  ; 
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148,    149 ;   of  lightning  flashes, 
86 — 88  ;     minerals,     187  ;    rocks 
and  their,  196—223 
Clay,  red,  138 
Cleavage,  217,  218 
Cleavage  cracks,  184,  186 
Clefts,  lunar  hills  and,  348 
Climate,    109;    and  latitude,   121, 
122  ;  atmospheric  phenomena  in 
relation  to,   10 1 — 128  ;  elevation 
and,  122,  123  ;  in  relation  to  pre- 
vailing winds,   123,   124;  of  the 
British   Isles,    125,     126 ;    other 
causes  affecting,  124,  125 
Climates,  insular  and    continental, 

123 
Clusters  of  stars,  424 
Coccoliths  and  coccospheres,  213 
Coccospheres,  coccoliths  and,  213 
Coefficient,    of    elasticity,    8  ;     of 

rigidity,  3 
Cohesion,  7,  8 
Conjunction,  superior,  315 
Colorado,  canons  of,  269,  270 
Colour  of  the  sky,  83,  84 
Cometary  biographies,  some,  389 — 

391 
Comet,  Biela's,  389,  390  ;  Donati's, 

390>  391;  Encke's,  389 ;  Halley's, 
389;  parts  of  a,  381,  382 

Comets,  381 — 391  ;  and  meteorites, 
connection  between,  392  ;  dimen- 
sions and  density  of,  382;  383  ; 
forms  of  orbits  of,  experiments  to 
show  the,  385—389;  motions  of, 
383—385  ;  nature  of,  394,  395  ; 
orbits  of,  385—389 

Companion,  Sirius  and  its  faint, 
423,  424 

Comparison  of  tidal  and  wind  waves, 
167 

Components,  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal, of  the  earth's  magnetism,  454 
—456 

Composition  and  structure  of 
meteorites,  391 

Compound  pendulums,  31 

Compression,  6,  7 

Condensation  of  the  water  vapour  of 
the  atmosphere,  106,   107 


Condition,  critical,  4,  5 
Conglomerates  or   pudding   stones, 

210 
Conjunction,  315  ;  inferior,  315 
Connection,    between    aurora    and 
magnetic  storms,  465,  466 ;    be- 
tween   the  moon  and  the  tides, 
157,     158 ;     between    stars    and 
nebuloe,  431 
Conservation  of  energy,  21,  22 
Constellations,  398 — 401 
Constitution  of  the  sun,  345,  346 
Construction    of    an    ellipse,    324, 

325 

Contact-metamorphism,      rocks 

changed  by,  215,  216 

Continental,  insular  and,  climates, 
123 

Co-ordinates,  celestial,  279 — 306 

Coral  sands  and  mud,  142 

Corona,  the  solar,  342 

Co-tidal  lines,  168 

Courses  of  tidal  waves  round  the 
British  Islands,  168 — 171 

Cracks,  cleavage,  184,  186 

Craters,  lunar,  348,  349 

Critical,  condition,  4,  5  ;  tempera- 
ture, 5 

Crust,  the  earth's,  177 — 278  ;  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  in,  224, 
225  ;  great  movements  within  the, 

251*  252 

Crystals,  classification  of,  179,  180 

Cyclone,  a,  97 

Cyclones  and  anticyclones,  forma- 
tion of,  94 — 96  ;  movements  of 
the  air  in,  91 — 94 

Daily  motion,  apparent,  of  a  star, 

292 
Daniell's  hygrometer,  103,  104 
Dark  radiation,  absorption  of,  by  the 

atmosphere,  78 — 80 
Day,  sidereal,  292 
Declination,    and   right    ascension, 

282 — 285,  299,  300  ;  magnetic,  or 

variation,  456, 457 
Degradation  of  energy,  23 — 25 
Density,  dimensions  arvd^  oC  c.q»\c^^\s»^ 

3*2,  -^1 
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Deposits,  abysmal,  133,  134 ;  dis- 
tribution of,  138 — 141  ;  organic 
remains  in,  134  ;  chemical,  136 — 
138 ;  marine,  133  ;  terrigenous, 
distribution  of,  141,  142 

Deposition  of  sediments,  274,  275 

Depths  of  the  sea,  modes  of  de- 
termining, 129 — 132 

"  Derecho  "  or  straight  line  wind, 

Description,  general,  of  the  planets, 

355-370 

Designation  of  atmospheric  move- 
ments, 96,  97  ;  of  planetary 
positions,  315,  316 

Determination,  of  masses  in  astro- 
nomy, 327,  328  ;  of  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  27  ;  of  positions 
upon  the  sky,  279  ;  of  velocity  of 
sound,  60—62 

Determining  depths  of  the  sea, 
modes  of,  129 — 132 

Dew,  106 — 108  ;  formation  of,  107, 
108 

Dew  -  point,  107  ;  hygrometer. 
Dines',  105,  106 

Diameter,  sun's,  apparent  annual 
variation  of,  297 

Diatomaceous  earths,  213 

Diatom  ooze,  140,  141 

Differential  attraction  exerted  by  the 
moon  and  sun,  163,  164 

Diffusion,  selective,  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, 82 

Dimensions,  and  density  of  comets, 

382,  383 
Dimensions,  of  double-star  orbits, 

422  ;  of  the  sun,  335 
Dines'  dew-point  hygrometer,  105, 

106 
Dip,    angle   of,    465  ;  circle,    457  ; 

equal  magnetic,  lines  of,  463  ;  of 

strata,   254;  or  inclination,  457? 

.458 
Dipping-needle,    behaviour   of  the, 

458,  459. 
Direct  motion,  315 

Disintegration    of    igneous     rocks. 
Distance,  aphelion,  298 ;  deletmm- 


ation  of  the,  of  the  sun  by  obser- 
vations of  a  transit  of  Venus,  443 
— 446  ;  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
438,  439  ;  the  moon's  determina- 
tion of,  by  the  meridian  method, 

441,  442  ;  parallax  and,  relation 
between,  449 — 451  ;  perihelion, 
298;  of  the  planets,  310,  311; 
sun's,  determined  from  the  aber- 
ration of  light,  439  ;  sun's,  deter- 
mination of,  by  observations  of 
Mars  at  opposition,  439 — 441 ; 
zenith,  280 

Distances,   relative,  of  planets,  436 

-438  . 
Distribution,   of  abysmal  deposits, 

138 — 141  ;  of  earthquake  pheno- 
mena, 241  ;  of  temperature  in  the 
earth's  crust,  224,  225  ;  of  terri- 
genous deposits,  141,  142 ;  of 
volcanoes,  237,  238 
Diurnal  inequality,  166  ;  method  of 
determining  the  parallax  of  Mars, 

442,  443 

Donati's  comet,  390,  391 

Double-stars,  417  —  422  ;  orbits 
of,  421,  422;  wire  micrometer 
used  upon,  419,  420 

Dust  and  line  particles  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, 80 — 82 

Dynamo-metamorphism,  rocks  re- 
sulting from,  217 — 220 

Earth,  fall  of  moon  towards  the, 
322  ;  interior  of  the,  228,  229 ; 
the,  as  a  member  of  the  solar 
system,  360,  361  ;  sun  and,  cal- 
culation of  relative  masses  of  the, 
328,  329  ;  distance  of  the,  from 
the  sun,  438,  439  ;  the  rotation 
of  the,  methods  of  determining, 
286  ;  the  time  of  rotation  of  the, 
292,  293  ;  revolution  of  the,  293 ; 
revolution  of  the,  proof  of  the, 
296,  297 

Earth-pillars,  265 

P^arth-sculpture,  264 — 275 

Earth-wave,  the,  241,  242 

Earth's  crust,   the,   177 — 278  ;  dis- 
U\V>v\\A»w  vil  Vo.TON^^x'aXMte  in  the. 
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224,  225  ;  great  movements  with- 
in the,  251,  252 

Earth's,  the,  internal  heat,  229; 
magnetic  poles,  position  of,  459  ; 
magnetism,  horizontal  and  vertical 
components  of,  454 — 456  ;  mag- 
netism, variations  of,  462 — 465  ; 
movements,  286 — 306  ;  orbit, 
shape  of  the,  297 — 300  ;  semi- 
major  axis  of  the,  446,  447  ;  ro- 
tation, apparent  movements  of  the 
stars  due  to  the,  289,  290 

Earths,  diatomaccous,  213  ;  radio- 
larian,  213 

Earthquake,  Charleston,  co-seismal 
lines,  246,  247  ;  phenomena,  dis- 
tribution of,  241  ;  results  obtained 
in  California,  246 — 248  ;  volcanic 
and,  phenomena,  234  —248 ; 
waves,  238,  239 

Ebbtide,  156 

Eccentricity  of  orbits     of    planets. 

Ecliptic,  the,  293  ;  obliquity  of  the, 
294  ;  plane  of  the,  311 

Effects,  cause  and,  of  nutation,  304, 
305  ;  of  precession,  illustration  of, 
300 — 302  ;  of  wind  and  atmo- 
spheric pressure  upon  tides,  167  ; 
refraction  of  the  atmosphere, 
75 — 78  ;  sunset,  causes  of,  82,  83 

Elasticity,  8—12  ;  of  bending,  lo, 
1 1  ;  co-efficient  of,  8  ;  modulus  of, 
9,  10 ;  of  pulling,  9,  10  ;  of 
twisting,  II,  12 

Elements,  chemical,  present  in  me- 
teorites, 391,  392;  magnetic,  456 

Elevation  and  climate,  122,  123 

Ellipse,  construction  of  an,  324, 
325  ;    foci   of,    298 ;   jxirallactic, 

447 
Elongation,  316 

Encke's  comet,  389 
Enclosures  in  crystals,  184,  186 
Energ>',  18;  work  and,  16 — 34; 
available  sources  of  kinetic,  21  ; 
conservation  of,  21,  22;  degrada- 
tion of,  23 — 25  ;  measure  of  ki- 
netic, 18,  19;  potential,  19—21  ; 
transmutatio22  of,  22 


England,  rainfall  in,  112 

Equator,  the  magnetic,  459 

Equatorial  telescope,  405 

Equinoctial  tides,  166 

Escarpment,  269 

Establishment  of  ports,  158 

Ether,  63  ;  luminiferous,  63  ;  waves 
in  the,  62 — 63 ;  waves  in  the 
water  and  air,  51 — 73  ;  waves, 
63 — 70  ;  absori)tion  of,  66,  67  ; 
velocity  of,  68,  69 

P^ening,  morning  and,  stars,  358 

Examination  of  minerals  before  the 
blowpipe,  180;  under  the  micro- 
scope, 183 — 187  ;  on  borax  l)eads, 
181,  182  ;  on  charcoal,  182,  183 

Excavating  power  of  rivers,  268 — 
270 

Excessive  rainfalls,  districts  with, 
115— 117 

Extensibility,  6,  7 

Facul^,,  339 

Falling  bodies,  320,  321 

Fall  of  moon  towards  the  earth,  322 

Falls,  Niagara,  268,  269 

False  bedding,  253 

Fault,  reversed,  259 

Faulting,  258,  259 

Faults,  258,  259 ;  step-,  259 

Features,  physical,  of  Jupiter,  372, 
373  ;  of  Mars,  364,  365  ;  of  Mer- 
cury, 356 ;  of  the  Moon,  346 — 
349  ;  of  Venus,  359,  360 

Ferruginous  or  chalybeate  springs^ 
232 

Felspars,  188,  189;  minerals  simi- 
lar to,  189  ;  plagioclastic,  189 

Flame,  colouration,  181 

Flashes,  lightning,  classification  of, 
86—88 

Flexures,  mountain  types  of,  263, 
264 

Flood  tide,  156 

Fluid  friction  apparatus.  Joule's. 
26,  27 

Fluids,  3,  4  ;  mobile,  4 ;  viscous,  3 

Foci  of  ellipse,  298 

Folding  of  strata,  2^^ 

FoUaUon,  2\^,  iv<^ 
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Foot-pound,  1 8 

Foot-poundals,  17 

Formation,  of  cyclones  and  anti- 
cyclones, 94 — 96;  of  dew,  107, 
108 ;  of  musical  notes,  57 ;  of. 
stratified  rocks,  275 

Formations,  mountain,  lunar,  348 

Forms  of  nebulae,  429 — 431 

Foucault's    gyroscope,    288,    289 ; 
pendulum,  286 — 288 

Friction  apparatus.    Joule's    fluid, 
26,  27 

Fusibility,  180,  181 

Fusion  of  ice,  latent  heat  of,  45,  46 

Gabbro,  204,  205 

Gases,  5 

Geoisotherms,  225 

Geysers,  229 — 231  ;  composition  01 

the  water  of,  231 
Glacial  action,  results  of,  271,  272 
Glaciers,    sculpturing    effected   by, 

270,  271 
Glauconite,  136,  137 
Globigerina  ooze,  141 
Gneiss,  219,  220 
Granite,  199 

Gravels  and  shingles,  210,  211 
Gravitation,  laws  of,  321,  322  ;  proof 

of  law  of,  322 — 324 
Gravity,  acceleration  of,  320,  321  ; 

pendulum  as  a  measure   of  the 

variation    of,    30;    value   of  the 

attraction  of,  361,  362 
Gyroscope,  Foucault's,  288,  289 

Halley's  comet,  389 
Heat  and  temperature,  35 — 50 
Heat,  capacity  for,  42 ;  determina- 
tion of  mechanical  equivalent  of, 
27  ;  how  quantities  are  measured, 
42  ;  latent,  45  ;  latent,  of  fusion 
of  ice,  45,  46  ;  latent,  of  vaporisa- 
tion, 46 — 48  ;  mechanical  equiva- 
lent  of,    25 — 27  ;    radiant,    65  ; 
specific,  42  ;  the  earth's  internal, 
229 
Heating f  changes  produced  by,  in  a 
''^acd  glass  tube,  182 


Heats,  measurement  of  specific,  43, 

44 
Height  of  meteors,  392 

High  tides,  156 

Holes,  pot-,  268 

Horizontal  and  vertical  components 

of  the  earth's  magnetism,  454—456 
Horizontal  intensity,   465 ;    strata, 

252,  253 
Hornblende,  191 
Hornblende-schist,  219 
Horse-power,  18 
Hurricane,  a,  96 
"Hydra"  sounding  machine,  1 31, 

132 
Hygrometer,  chemical,  loi,  102 
Hygrometers,  loi — 106;   Daniell's, 

103,  104  ;  Dines'  dew-point,  105 

106  ;   Mason's,    102,    103 ;  Reg- 

nault's,  104,  105 

Ice,  latent  heat  of  fusion  of,  45,  46 

Identity  of  lightning  and  electric 
sparks,  86 

Igneous  rocks,  196;  acid,  199 — 201; 
basic,  204 — 206  ;  intermediate, 
202,  204  ;  ultra-basic,  206 ;  classi- 
fication of,  198  ;  disintegration  of, 
207 

Inclination,  dip  or,  457,  458;  of  the 
orbits  of  the  planets,  311— 313 

Inclined  strata,  253,  254 

Inequality,  diurnal,  166 

Inferior  conjunction,  315 

Infiltration,  275 

Infra-red  spectrum,  65 

Insular  and  continental  climates, 
123 

Intensity,  horizontal,  465 

Interior  of  the  earth,  228,  229 

Intermediate  igneous  rocks,  202 — 20 

Internal  heat,  the  earth's,  229 

Inverted  maximum  thermometer, 
Negretti  and  Zambra's,  38 — 40 

Isles,  British,  magnetic  chart  of  the, 
460 

Isoclinic  lines,  459 

Isogeotherms,  225 

Isogenic  lines,  459,  461 

IsoX^cvvixvcvaNs,  wi^acevk.,  l^J,  144 
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fluid  friction  apparatus,  26, 

370,  372—375  ;  nature  of 
face  of,  373,  374 ;  physical 
s  of,    372,    373  ;  the  satel- 

,  374,  375 


211 

laws,  324-327 

nergy,  available  sources  of, 

sasure  of,  18,  19 


)RITE,   189 

271  ;  Alpine  tarns  and 
,  1 50,  151;  classification  of, 
49  ;  modes  of  origin  of, 
52  ;  seas  and,  129 — 155  ; 
jine,    151,  152  ;   the  great 

",   150. 

ulpturing   of  the,    by  the 

272 — 274 

jat,  45  ;   of  fusion  of  ice, 

;  of  vaporisation,  46—48 

loraines,  270 

and     longitude,    celestial, 

!3  . 
climate  and,  121,  122 

ie's,  368 

ravitation,  321,  322  ;  proof 

—324 

Kepler's,     324 — 327  ;     of 

,  317 — 319  ;  of  the  pendu- 

;,  29 

f  sound  waves,  59 

189 

erration  of,  69,  295,  296  ; 

distance    determined  from 

9  ;   diffusion  of,  83  ;  zodi- 

le,  316,  317 

;  and  electric  sparks,  iden- 

86 

;   flashes,  classification  of, 

;s,     pisolitic   and    ooHtic, 

2 

•tidal,  168  ;  isoclinic,  459  ; 

:,     459,    461  ;     of     equal 

'c  dip,  463 


London,  secular  magnetic  variations 

at,  464,  465 
Longitude,  latitude  and,  celestial, 

282—283 
Longitudinal  and  transverse  waves, 

53—55 
Low  tides,  156 

Luminiferous  ether,  63 

Lunar,  craters,  348,  349  ;   mountain 

formations,     348 ;    plains,    348 ; 

ray-systems,  348  ;  rills  and  clefts, 

348 

Magnetic,  chart  of  the  British  Isles, 
460 ;  declination  or  variation, 
456,  457  ;  elements,  456  ;  equal, 
dip,  lines  of,  463  ;  equator,  the, 
459  ;  maps,  459  ;  meridians,  456  ; 
poles,  the  earth's,  position  of, 
459  ;  secular  variations,  at  Lon- 
don, 464,  465  ;  spherules,  135, 
136  ;  storms,  aurora  and,  con- 
nection between,  465,  466 

Magnetism,  terrestrial,  454 — 468  ; 
the  earth's,  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical components  of,  454 — 456  ; 
the  earth's,  variations  of,  462 — 
465 

Magnetite,  192 

Magnifying  power,  the,  of  a  tele- 
scope, 404 — 406 

Magnitudes,  star,  401 — 403 

Major  axis,  298 

Manganese  nodules,  135 

Marine  deposits,  133 

Mars,  362 — 367  ;  at  opposition,  de- 
termination of  sun's  distance  by 
observations  of,  439 — 441  ;  canals 
of,  365,  366  ;  in  its  orbit,  362, 
363  ;  physical  features  of,  364, 
365 ;  the  parallax  of,  diurnal 
method  of  determining,  442, 
443  ;  the  satellites  of,  366,  367 

Mason's  hygrometer,  102,  103 

Mass,  319;  magnetic,  459;  of  a 
planet  with  satellites,  330,  331  ; 
of  the  sun,  method  of  deter- 
mining the,  329 

Masses  in  asttoivoTv\^ ,  d^^fc\\K«^^^l\<3^ 

of,      327 ,     32%  •,     ot     ^Otftfi.    \iv»5iX^ 
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stars,  422,  423  ;  of  planets  "with- 
out satellites,  331  ;  of  the  sun  and 
earth,  calculation  of  relative,  328, 

329 
Matter,      l — 15  ;     radiant,     5 — 8  ; 

states  of,  2 

Maximum  and  minimum  thermo- 
meters, 35,  36 

Maximum  thermometer,  Negretti 
and  Zambra's,  36,  37  ;  Negretti 
and  Zambra's  inverted,  38 — 40  ; 
Phillips's,  36 

Measure,  of  kinetic  energy,  18,  19  ; 
of  the  variation  of  gravity,  pen- 
dulum as  a,  30 

Measured,  how  quantities  of  heat 
are,  42 

Measurement,  of  altitude  and  azi- 
muth, 280 — 282  ;  of  specific 
heats,  43,  44  ;  of  work,  16,  17 

Measurements  of  declination  and 
right  ascension,  283 — 285 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  25  — 
27  ;  determination  of,  27 

Median  moraines,  270 

Mercury,  355,  356  ;  in  its  orbit, 
355  ;  phases  of  355,  356  ;  physi- 
cal features  of,  356  ;  transits  of, 

356. 
Meridian  method,  determination  of 

the  moon's  distance  by  the,  441, 

Meridians,  magnetic,  456 

Metamorphic,  changes,  215  ;  rocks, 
197,  198,  214 

^Ielam<)rphism,  215  ;  contact-, 
rocks  changed  by,  215,  216  ; 
dynamo-,  rocks  resulting  from, 
217 — 220 

Method,  diurnal,  of  determining  the 
parallax  of  Mars,  442  ;  of  deter- 
mining the  mass  of  the  Sun,  329 

Methods,  of  determining  nutation, 
303,  304  ;  of  determining  preces- 
sion, 299,  300 ;  of  determining 
stellar  parallax,  447 — 449  ;  of 
observing  the  sun's  surface,  335 

—337 
Meteorites  and  shooting  sUus,  3,91 

—394 


Meteorites,  chemical  elements 
present  in,  391,  392;  comets 
and,  connection  between,  392— 
394  ;  composition  and  structure 
of,  391 

Meteors,  height  of,  392 

Micas,  190 

Mica-schist,  219 

Micrometer,  parallel  wire,  418,419; 
wire,  used  upon  double  stars, 
419,  420 

Microscope,  examination  of  minerals 
under  the,  183 — 187 

Milky  way,  the,  424 — 427 

Mineral,  springs,  231,  232;  veins, 
232 — 234 

Minerals,  178,  179;  characters  of, 
observed  under  the  microscope, 
184 — 187  ;  classification  of,  187; 
examination  of,  before  the  blow- 
pipe, 180 ;  examination  of,  ureief 
the  microscope,  183 — 187  i 
original  accessory,  192 ;  rock- 
forming,  177 — 195  ;  secondary 
accessory,  192,  193  ;  similar  to 
felspars,  189 

Mines,  methods  of  determining  tem- 
perature in,  bore-holes,  &c.,226. 
227 

Minimum  and  maximum  ther- 
mometers, 35,  36 

Minor  planets,  the  asteroids  or,  367, 
368 

Mirage,  77,  78 

Mobile  fluids,  4 

Modes  of  determining  depths  of  the 
sea,  129 — 132  ;  of  origin  of  lakes, 
149—152 

Modulus  of  elasticity,  9,    10 

Molecules,  i,  2 

Moon,  the,  346—349  ;  connection 
between  the,  and  the  tides,  157. 
158  ;  differential  attraction  exerted 
by  the,  and  sun,  163,  164 ;  fall 
of,  towards  the  earth,  322 ;  how 
the,  causes  tides,  160—164  : 
physical  features  of  the,  346— 
349;  temperature  of  the,  349* 
V\vVe,-x^\suAf'  action  of  the.  161 
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y    the   meridian   method, 

.2 

,  median,  270  ;  profondes, 

and  evening  stars,  358 
direct,  315  ;  in  a  circle, 
;  laws  of,  317 — 319;  the 
ppafent,  293,  294 ;  of  a 
im,  23  ;  proper,  of  stars, 
10;  proper,  of  the  sun, 
etrograde,  315  ;  wave,  51, 

of  comets,   383 — 385  ;   of 

,  apparent,  313—315  J    «f 
pparent,  291,  292 
.'es  roches,  271 

flexures,  types  of,  263, 
formations,  lunar,  348  ; 
es,    production  of,   260 — 

ts,  atmospheric,  and  at- 
re,  74 — 100  ;  atmospheric, 
tion  of,  96,  97  ;  great, 
the  earth's  crust,  251, 
f  the  air  in  cyclones  and 
ones,  91 — 94  ;  of  the  stars, 
it,   289,  290;  the  earth's, 

e,    141,  142  ;  coral  sands 

2 

!en,  and   sands,  142  ;  vol- 

nd  sands,  142 

•,  190 

lote,  pitch  of,  59  ;  notes, 

3n  of,  57 

of    the    aurora,    86 ;    of 

394,  395;  «f  nebulas 
■  Saturn's  rings,  377,  378  ; 

surface   of  Jupiter,    373, 
'  tide  waves,  166,  167 
ing  and,  tides,  164,  165 
^27  ;  forms  of,  429 — 431  ; 
of,   429  ;  stars  and,   con- 

between,  431  ;  stars  and, 
icopic  difference  between, 

le  dipi)ing,  behaviour  of, 

? 

and    Zainljra's     inverted 


maximum  thermometer,  38 — 40  ; 

maximum  thermometer,  36,  37 
Nepheline,  190 
Neptune,  380,   381  ;  characters  of, 

381  ;  discovery  of,  380,  381 
New  or  temix)rary  stars,  411,  412 
Niagara  Falls,  268,  269 
Nodules,     manganese,     135 — 137  ; 

phosphate,  136,  137 
Nomenclature  of  stars,  401 
Note,  musical,  pitch  of,  59 
Notes,  musical,  formation  of,  57 
Number  of  stars,  403 
Nutation,  cause  and  effects  of,  304, 

305  ;  and  method  of  determining 

it,  303,  304 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  294 
Observations  of  Mars  at  opposition, 
determination   of   sun's   distance 

by,  439—441 . 
Ocean,  sculpturing  of  the  land  by 
the,   272 — 274  ;    temperature  of, 
at  different  depths,  144 ;  temper- 
ature of  the,  at  the  surface,   142, 

^43. 
Oceanic,    isothermals,    143,     144  ; 

temperatures,  142 

Oligoclase,  189 

Olivine,  192 

Oolitic,  pisolitic  and,  limestones, 
211,  212 

Ooze,  diatom,  140,  141  ;  globi- 
gerina,  141  ;  radiolarian,  138 — 
140 

Opposition,  316 ;  Mars  at,  deter- 
mination of  sun's  distance  by  ob- 
servations of,  439 — 441 

Orbit,  earth's  semi-major  axis  of  the, 
446,  447  ;  shape  of  the,  297 — 
300 ;  Mars  in  its,  362,  363  ; 
Mercury  in  its,  355  ;  parallactic, 
449  ;  Venus  in  its,  357 

Orbits,  of  comets,  385 — 389  ;  forms 
of,  experiments  to  show  the,  385 
389  ;  of  double  stars,  421,  422  ; 
double-star,  dimensions  of,  422  ; 
of  planets,  eccentricity  of,  311  ; 
of  the  plaxvels,  v[\c\Ywa.\A.v5w  vA  "O^vi^ 
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Organic  remains  in  abysmal  de- 
posits, 134  ;  rocks  formed  of  the 
remains  of  land  plants,  213,  214 

Origin  of  lakes,  modes  of,  149 — 
152 

Orthocla;se,  188,  189 

Outcrop  of  strata,  254,  255 

Parallactic,  ellipse,  447 ;  orbit, 

449 

Parallax,  and  distance,  relation  be- 
tween, 449 — 451  ;  meaning  of, 
434—436;  of  Mars,  diurnal 
method  of  determining  the,  442, 
443 ;  of  a  star,  the,  446,  447  ; 
stellar,  446  ;  stellar,  methods  of 
determining,  447—449  ;  wire 
micrometer,  418,  419 

Particles,  action  of  fine,  83 ;  fine, 
dust  and,  in  the  atmosphere,  80 — 
82 

Parts  of  a  comet,  381,  382 

Peculiarities  of  the  tides  of  British 
Isles,  172 

Pendulum,  as  a  measure  of  the 
variation  of  gravity,  30  ;  Fou- 
cault's,  286—288  ;  laws  of  the, 
28,  29  ;  motion  of  a,  23 

Pendulum,  compound,  31 

Perched  blocks,  270 

Peridotites,  206 

Perihelion,  298  ;  distance,  298 

Period,  sidereal,  310,  311 

Periods,  sidereal  and  synodic,  316  ; 
of  revolution  of  the  planets,  310, 

311 

Phases,  of  Mercury,  355,   356 ;    of 

Saturn's  rings,    377  ;   of   Venus, 

358,  359 
Phenomena,    abberration,    69 ;    at- 
mospheric, in  relation  to  climate, 
lOl  — 128;    earthquake,  distribu- 
tion of,  241  ;  volcanic  and  earth- 
quake, 234 — 248 
Phillips's  maximum  thermometer,  36 
Phosphate  nodules,  136,  137 
Photographic  star  charts  and  cata- 

Jogues,  406— 40S 
Photography  as  an  aid  to  aslronovwy , 
406 


Physical  features,  of  Jupiter,  372, 
373;  of  Mars,  364,  365;  of 
Mercury,  356 ;  of  the  moon, 
346—349  ;  of  Venus,  359,  360 

Pillars,  earth-,  265 

Pisolitic  and  oolitic  limestone,  211, 
212 

Pitch  of  musical  note,  59 

Plagioclastic  felspars,  189 

Plains,  lunar,  340 

Plane  of  the  ecliptic,  311 

Planet,  map  of  a,  with  satellites, 

330,  331 

Planets,  309 ;  apparent  motions 
of,  313 — 315  ;  the  asteroids  or 
minor,  367,  368  ;  distance  of 
the,  and  their  periods  of  revolu- 
tion, 310,  311  ;  eccentricity  ot 
orbits  of,  311;  general  descrip- 
tion of  the,  355 — 370  ;  group  of, 
372 ;  inclination  of  the  orbits  of 
the,  311 — 313;  masses  of,  witii- 
out  satellites,  331  ;  relative  dis- 
tances of,  436 — 438  ;  superior, 
316  ;  the  value  of  the  attraction 
of  gravity  at  the  surfaces  of  other, 
361,  362 

Planetary  positions,  designation  of, 

3i5>  316 
Plateau,  the  great,  lakes,  150 
I*oles,    celestial,  apparent  motions 

of  stars   around  the,   291,  292; 

magnetic,  position  of  the  earth's, 

459 
Ports,  establishment  of,  158 

Position,  the,  circle  for  defining 
celestial  directions,  420,  421 ;  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  poles,  459 

Positions,  planetary,  designation  of, 
315*  316;  upon  the  sky,  deter- 
mination of,  279 

Potential  energy,  19 — 21 

Pot-holes,  268 

Pound,  foot,  18 

Poundal,  17 

Poundals,  foot,  17 

Powder,  Tripoli,  213 

Power,  horse,  18 

YTcc<i?.«>\c>Ti,  \.\vQ  cause  of,  302,  303 » 
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299,  3CX) ;    effects  of  illustration 

of,  300»  301 
Preparation  of  rock  sections,  184 

Pressure,atmospheric,  effects  of  wind 

and,  upon  tides,  167 
Prevailing  winds,  climate  in  relation 

to,  123,  124 
Production  of  mountain  structures, 

260 — 264 
Profondes  moraines,  270 
Prominences,  the  chromosphere  and, 

342,  343 
Proof,  of  law  of  gravitation,  322 — 

324 ;     of   the   revolution    of  the 

earth,  296,  297 
Proper  motion,  of  stars,  408 — 410  ; 

of  the  sun,  410 
Pudding-stones,   conglomerates   or, 

210 
Pulling,  elasticity  of,  9,  10 
Pyroheliometer,  40,  41 
Pyrometers,  40 
I^^roxenes,    amphiboles  and,     190, 

191 ;  rhombic,  192 

Quadrature,  316 
Quartz,  187,  188 
Quartz-schist,  216 

Radiant,  heat,  65  ;  matter,  5 — 8 

Radiation,  dark,  absorption  of,  by 
the  atmosphere,  78 — 80 

Radiolarian,  earths,  213  ;  ooze, 
138—140 

Rain,  action  of,  264 — 266  ;  prin- 
cipal causes  of,  no — 112 

Rainfall,  109 — 119;  excessive,  dis- 
tricts with,  115 — 117;  in  England, 
112;  where  abundant,  and  why, 
1 12 — 115  ;  where  small,  and  why, 
117,  118 

Rainless  districts,  118,  119 

Range,  of  temperature,  119 — 121  ; 
of  tides,  159 

Ray-systems,  lunar,  348 

Rays,  chemical,  65 

Red  clay,  138 

Red,  infra-,  spectrum,  65 

Refraction  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 


Regnault's  hygrometer,  104,  105 

Relative,  distances  of  planets,  436 — 
438  ;  masses  of  the  sun  and  earth, 
calculation  of,  328,  329 

Remains,  organic,  in  abysmal  de- 
posits, 134 

Results  of  glacial  action,  271,  272 

Retrograde  motion,  315 

Reversed  fault,  259 

Revolution,  of  the  earth,  293  ;  proo. 
of  the,  296,  297  ;  periods  of,  of  the 
planets,  310,  311 

Rhombic  pyroxenes,  192 

Right  ascension,  declination  and, 
282~-285,  299,  300 ;  measure- 
ments of,  283 — 285 

Rigidity,  2,  3  ;  co-efficient  of,  3 

Rills,  lunar,  and  clefts,  348 

Rings,  the,  of  Saturn,  376 — 378  ; 
Saturn's,  nature  of,  377,  378 ; 
Saturn's,  phases  of,  377 

Rivers,  excavating  power  of,  268 — 
270 ;  sculpturing  action  of,  266 — 
268  ;  tidal,  159 

Roches,  moutonnees,  271 

Rock-forming  minerals,  177 — 195 

Rock  sections,  preparation  of,  184 

Rocks,  and  their  classification,  196 — 
223  ;  argillaceous  aqueous,  211  ; 
changed  by  contact  -  metamor- 
phism,  215,  216  ;  formed  by  the 
aid  of  animals  and  plants,  213  ; 
formed  from  the  soluble  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  igneous 
rocks,  211,  212;  igneous,  196; 
igneous,  acid,  199 — 201  ;  igneous, 
basic,  204 — 206  ;  igneous,  classi- 
fication of,  198 ;  igneous,  disin- 
tegration of,  207,  208 ;  igneous, 
ultra- Imsic,  206 ;  intermediate 
igneous,  202—204 » metamorphic, 
197,  198,  214;  organic,  formed  of 
the  remains  of  land  plants,  213, 
214;  resulting  from  dynamo-me- 
tamorphism,  217 — 220  ;  sedi- 
mentary, 197  ;  sedimentary  or 
aqueous,  208 ;  siliceous  aqueous, 
208 — 210;  stratified,  formation 
of,  275 
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movements  of  the  stars  due  to, 
289,  290  ;  the  time  of,  292,  293  ; 
methods  of  determining  the,  286  ; 
of  the  sun,  340 

Sands,  208,  209  ;  coral,  and  mud, 
142  ;  green  muds  and,  142  ;  vol- 
canic muds  and,  142 

Sandstones,  209,  210 

Satellites,  309 ;  mass  of  a  planet 
with,  330,  331  ;  masses  of  planets 
without,  331  ;  of  Jupiter,  the,  370, 
374^  375  ;  of  Mars,  the,  366,  367  ; 
of  Neptune,  380,  381 ;  Uranus 
and  its,  379,  380 

Saturn,  375 — 378  ;  general  charac- 
ters of,  375,  376  ;  the  rings  of, 
376—378 

Saturn's  rings,  nature  of,  377,  378  ; 
phases  of,  377 

Schist,  argillaceous,  219 ;  horn- 
blende, 219;  mica,  219;  quartz, 
216 

Schists,  219 

Sculpture,  earth-,  264 — 275 

Sculpturing,  action  of  rivers,  266 — 
268  ;  effected  by  glaciers,  270, 
271  ;  of  the  land  by  the  ocean, 
272 — 274 

Sea,  modes  of  determining  depths 
of  the,  129 — 132 

Seas  and  lakes,  129 — 155 

Sections,  rock,  preparation  of,   184 

Secular  magnetic  variations  at  Lon- 
don, 464,  465 

Sedimentary  or  aqueous  rocks, 
208 

Sedimentary  rocks,  197 

Sediments,  deposition  of,  274,  275 

Seismographs,  243 — 245 

Seismometers,  244,  245 

Seismometry,  243 

Shape  of  the  earth's  orbit,  297 — 300 

Shingles,  gravels  and,  210,  211 

Shooting  stars,  meteorites  and,  391 
— 394 ;  showers  of,  392 

Showers  of  shooting  stars,  392 

Sidereal  day,  292 

Sidereal  and  synodic  periods,  316 
Sidereal  period j  310 


Sight,  how  telescopes  assist  the,  403 

— 406 
Siliceous  aqueous  rocks,  208 — 210 
Sirius  and  its  faint  companion,  423, 

424 
Sizes  of  the  asteroids,  368,  369 
Sky,  colour  of  the,  83,  84 ;  deter- 
mination of  positions  upon  the, 

Solar,  activity,  variations  of,  344, 
345  ;  corona,  the,  342 ;  system, 
the  earth  as  a  member  of  the, 
360,  361 

Solsticial  tides,  166 

Sound,  determinations  of  velocity 
of,  60 — 62  ;  waves  in  air,  57 ; 
waves,  length  of,  59 ;  waves, 
transmission  of,  58,  59 ;  waves, 
velocity  of,  59,  60 

Sounding  machine,  the  **  Hydra," 

I3i»  132 
Sparks,  electric  identity  of  lightning 

and,  86 
Specific  heat,  42,  43 
Specific  heats,  measurement  of,  43> 

44 
Spectroscope,  a,  428 
Spectroscopic     difference    between 

stars  and  nebulse,  427 — 429 
Spectrum,  infra  red,  65 
Spherical  waves,  242,  243 
Spherules,  magnetic,  135,  136 
Spring  and  neap  tides,  164,  165 
Springs,    brine,    2  52 ;    calcareous, 
231,  232;   ferruginous  or  chaly- 
beate, 232  ;  mineral,  231,  232 
Spots,  sun,  338,  339 
Star,  double,  orbits,  dimensions  of, 
422  ;  magnitudes,  401 — 403  ;  the 
parallax  of  a,  446,  447  ;  photo- 
graphic,  charts   and    catalogues, 
406 — 408;  stars,  apparent  motions 
of,  291,  292;  apparent  movements 
of   the,   289,  290 ;  and  nebuke, 
connection    between,    431  ;    and 
nebulae,    spectroscopic   difference 
between,      427 — 429  ;       binary, 
masses     of     some,     422,      423 ; 
clusters  of,  424 ;    double,  417 — 
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e,  wire  micrometer  used 
419,  420 ;  morning  and 
ig,  358  ;  new  or  temporary, 
\12  ;  nomenclature  of,  401  ; 
er  of,  403  ;  proper  motion 
d8 — 410  ;  shooting,  meteo- 
and,  391—394;  shooting, 
irs  of,  392  ;  twinkUng  of, 
typical  variable,  412,  413  ; 
)le,  410,  411 

parallax,    446  ;      method 
lermining,  447 — 449  ;  varia- 
,  causes  of,  413—415 
ilts,  259 
a,  96 

magnetic,    connection   be- 
1  aurora  and,  465,  466 

3 

arrangements  of,  252,  253  ; 

3f,    254;    folding    of,    255; 

ontal,    252,    253 ;    inclined, 

254  ;  outcrop  of,  254,   255  ; 

i  of,   254,   255  ;  unconform- 

254 
ed  rocks,  formation  of,  275 

3 

^f  strata,  254,  255 

re,     composition     and,     of 

orites,  391 

res,  mountain,  production  of, 

-264 

pine  lakes,  151,  152 

he,    334— 346 ;    and    earth, 

ilation  of  relative  masses  of, 

329 ;   constitution   of   the, 

346^7  determination   of  the 

nee  of  the,   by  observations 

transit  of  Venus,  443 — 446  ; 

rential  attraction  exerted  by 

noon  and,  163,  164  ;  dimen- 

;  of  the,  335  ;  distance  of  the 

1  from  the,   438,  439;  mass 

e,  method  of  determining  the, 

;  proper  motion  of  the,  410  ; 

;ion  of  the,  340 

effects,  causes  of,  82,  83 

ots,  338,  339 

axis,  the,  340 — 342;  apparent 

on,  293,  294;  diameter,  ap- 

nt  annual  variation  of,  297  ; 


distance,  determination  of,  by 
observations  of  Mars  at  opposi- 
tion, 439 — 441  ;  distance  deter- 
mined from  the  aberration  of 
light,  439 ;  surface,  the,  337— 
339  ;  surface,  methods  of  observ- 
ing the,  335—337  ;  way,  apex  of 
the,  4ro 
Surface,  nature  of  the,  of  Jupiter, 

373»  374 ;  the  sun's,  337—339 ; 

the  sun's,  methods  of  observing 

the,   335 — 337  ;   temperature    of 

the  ocean  at  the,  142,  143 
Surfaces  of  other  planets,  value  of 

the  attraction  of  gravity  at  the, 

361,  362 
Superior,  conjunction,  315  ;  planets, 

316 

Synclines,  anticlines  and,  256—258 
Synodic,  sidereal  and,  periods,  316 
System,   the  solar,  the  earth  as  a 

member  of,  360,  361 
Systems,  ray-,  lunar,  348 

Tarns,  271  ;  Alpine,  and  similar 
lakes,  150,  151 

Telescope,  equatorial,  405 ;  the 
magnifying  power  of  a,  404 — 406 

Telescopes,  how,  assist  the  sight, 
403—406 

Temperature  and  heat,  35—50 

Temperature,  critical,  5  ;  distribu- 
tion of,  in  the  earth's  crust,  224, 
225;  in  mines,  boreholes,  &c., 
methods  of  determining,  226, 
227  ;  of  the  moon,  349 ;  of  the 
ocean  at  different  depths,  144  ;  of 
the  ocean  at  the  surface,  142, 
143  ;  range  of,  119 — 121  ;  re- 
gions of  highest  surface,  143 

Temperatures,  oceanic,  142 — 148  ; 
thermometers  for  recording  under- 
ground, 37,  38 ;  underground, 
227,  228 

Temporary,  new  or,  stars,  411, 
412 

Terms  referring  to  waves,  53 

Terrestrial  magnetism,  454 — 468 

Terrigenous  d^^o?>\\s,,  ^\'5X.y^>^^\s.  ^^^. 
141,  \\i 
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Thermometer,  Negretti  and  Zam- 
bra's  maximum,  36,  37 ;  Ne- 
gretti and  Zambra's  inverted 
maximum,  38 — 40  ;  Phillips's 
maximum,  36 

Thermometers,  for  recording  under- 
ground temperatures,  37,  38 ; 
maximum  and  minimum",  35,  36 

Tidal  and  wind  waves,  comparison 
of,  167,  168 

Tidal,  rivers,  159;  waves,  courses 
of,  round  the  British  Islands, 
168— 171 

Tide,  ebb,  156;  flood,  156 

Tide-raising  action  of  the  moon, 
161 

Tide  waves,  nature  of,  166,  167 

Tides,  the,  156 — 176  ;  connection 
between  the  moon  and  the,  157, 
158;  equinoctical,  166;  effects 
of  wind  and  atmospheric  pressure 
upon,  167;  high,  156;  how  the 
moon  causes,  160 — 164 ;  low, 
156  ;  of  British  Isles,  peculiari- 
ties of  the,  172  ;  range  of,  159  ; 
solsticial,  166 ;  spring  and  neap, 
164,  165 

Time  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  292, 

293 
Tornado,  a,  96 

Transit  of  Venus,  determination  of 
the  distance  of  the  sun  by  obser- 
vations of  a,  443 — 446 

Transits,  of  Mercur}',  356  ;  of  Venus, 

359 
Transmission   of  sound  waves,  58, 

59 
Transmutation  of  energ}-,  22 

Transverse  and  longitudinal  waves, 

53—55 
Tripoli  powder,  213 

Twilight,  75,  7b 

Twinkling  of  stars,  78 

Twisting,  elasticity  of,  11,  12 

Types   of  mountain   flexures,    263, 

264 

Typical  variable  stars,  412,  413 

Typhoon,  96 

Ultra-basic  igneous  rocks,  206 


Ultra-violet  rays,  64 
Unconformable  strata,  254 
Underground    temperatures,    227, 
228 ;  thermometers  for  recording, 

37,38 
Units  of  work,  17,  18 

Universe,  the,  279 — 453 

Uranus,  379,  -380 

Vapour,  aqueous,  action  of,  on  the 
atmosphere,  79,  80  ;  water,  con- 
densation of  the,  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, 106,  107 

Vaporisation,  latent   heat  of,  46— 

48 

Vapours,  4  ;  saturated,  4 
Variability,  stellar,  causes  of,  413— 

415 
Variable  stars,  410 — 413  ;  t}'pical, 

412,  413 
Variation,  apparent  annual,  of  suns 
diameter,  297  ;  magnetic  declina- 
tion, or,   456,  457;    of  gravity, 
pendulum  as  a  measure  of  the, 

30 
Variations,  of  solar    activity,  344. 

345  ;   of  the  earth's  magnetism, 

462 — 465  ;  secular  magnetic,  at 

London, 464,  465 

Veins,  mineral,  232 — 234 

Velocity,  of  ether  waves,  68,  69 ;  of 
sound,  determination  of,  60—62 ; 
of  sound  waves,  59,  60 

Venus,  356 — 360 ;  in  its  orbit,  357 ; 
phases  of,  358,  359;  physical 
features  of,  359,  360 ;  transit  of, 
determination  of  the  distance  of 
the  sun  by  observations  of  a, 
443—446  ;  transits  of,  359 

Vertical,  horizontal  and,  components 
of  the  earth's  magnetism,  454— 
456 

\iolet,  ultra-,  rays,  64 

Viscous  fluids,  3 

Volcanic  action,    causes   of,   234— 

237  . 
Volcanic      and      earthquake    phe- 
nomena, 234 — 248 
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Water  vapour  of  the  atmosphere, 

condensation  of  the,  106,  107 
Water  waves,  55 — 57,  242 
Water  waves  in  air  and  the  ether, 

„  51-73  . 

Wave  motion,  Sij  $2 

Waves,   comparison    of    tidal    and 

wind,  167  ;  dark,  heat,  absorbed 

by  atmosphere,  67*;  earthquake, 

238,  239,  241,  242;  ether,  63— 

70  ;  ether,  absorption  of,  66,  67  ; 

ether,  velocity  of,  68,  69  ;  heights 

and  breadths  of,  167,  168  ;  in  the 

ether,  62,  63  ;  in  water,  air,  and 

the  ether,  51—73  ?  sound,  in  air, 

57  ;  sound,  length  of,  59  ;  sound, 

transmission  of,  58,   59  ;   sound, 

velocity   of,    59,    60 ;    spherical, 

242,  243  ;  terms  referring  to,  53  ; 

tidal,  causes  of,  round  the  British 

Islands,    168 — 171  ;   tide,  nature 


of,      166,     167 ;    transverse    and 
longitudinal,   53—55  ;  water,   55 

— 57»  242 
Way,  apex  of  the  sun's,  410 ;  the 

Milky,  424 — 427 
Weather  charts,  88—91 
Whirlwind,  a,  97 
Wind,  effects  of,  and  atmospheric 

pressure  upon  tides,  167  ;  straight 

line,  96  r 

Winds  prevailing,   climate  in  rela- 
tion to,  123,  124 
Wire  micrometer  used  upon  double 

stars,  419,  420;  parallel  418,  419 
Work  and  energy,  16—34 
Work,  how  measured,  16,  17  ;  rate 

of  doing,  18  ;  units  of,  17,  18 

Zenith  distance,  280 
Zeolites,  136,  137 
Zodiacal  light,  the,  316,  317 
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